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THE INFLUENCE OF JOHN RUSKIN. 


No man whose eyes are not fatally closed can make a “study 
of reality” in any quarter of modern life without finding his 
optimism defiantly challenged. To display one’s optimism as a 
self-evident faith is to declare oneself unworthy of attention. 
Everywhere doubt knocks at the doors, sometimes with the gentle 
raps of a polite visitor, but oftener with the battering-ram of a 
powerful foe who, having breached every other fortress of faith, 
is now bent on shattering this. Thoughtful men may no longer 
be left in peace to believe that the world is growing better. 
That faith, like all others, has to hold its own against the menace 
of war. By a host of writers expression has been given to the 
lurking doubt the thoughtful man carries in his bosom, to his 
sense of the insecurity of the reasons which induce him to believe 
that all is well. Among the host Tolstoi and Ruskin are the 
chiefs. ' 

Tolstoi and Ruskin are the challengers of “ civilization,” as we 
know it in the year 1900. From each of them, though in very 
different voices, has come a prophetic negation that the main 
tendencies of the modern world are in the direction of either the 
happiness or the morality of mankind. Whether Carlyle ought 
to be named as a third of the company may be open to debate ; at 
all events his point of view is less easily defined. From Carlyle 
Ruskin learned to deepen his hatred of shams, but the study of 
perfection as it exists in the Fine Arts gave the latter an ideal of 
thoroughness differing from and even surpassing that of Carlyle, 
and at the same time brought a wider and sadder knowledge of 
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the extent to which shams prevail in the world. Carlyle is, in- 
deed, a lion in the path for the ignorant self-complacency of the 
selfishly prosperous ; but he who would submit his optimism to 
the severest ordeal, who would hold the faith that all is well as 
gold that has been tried in the fire, must not rest content until 
he has encountered the far more penetrating challenge of Tolstoi 
and Ruskin. To the bold thinker of to-day either of these may 
play the part which Virgil played in the great parable of Dante. 
They are the appointed guides, for all who dare to follow, through 
that Hell of failure, misery, and humiliation over which “ civiliza- 
tion” has spread so thin a crust. Not indeed in orderly succes- 
sion but in disconnected visions, they lift up the veil and show 
the unhappiness, or the delusion, or the degradation, of modern 
life in manifold variety. In Tolstoi and Ruskin we are dealing 
with men happily, or unhappily, beyond the reach of affectation, 
whether Byronic or otherwise; and it is using language in the 
literal sense to say that in their view the present state of soci- 
ety —its works, its aims, its organization — is utterly damned. 
Judged by the works which men produce, as Ruskin judges, judged 
by the workers themselves, as Tolstoi judges, the word “ failure” 
has to be written large over the face of the modern world. Nearly 
all the forms of good which men desire are false; nearly all the 
forms of evil which they profess to hate are allowed to creep in. 
It is one of the tests of a genuine optimism if, after seeing what 
these Virgils have to reveal, and admitting the reality of their 
vision, one is still able to retain hope for the world. One’s footing 
in the Earthly Paradise is well assured if he has won it after so 
fearful a journey. Both Tolstoi and Ruskin are optimists in that 
—the only valid—sense. Each is a practical reformer with a 
definite remedy to offer. Each believes in and preaches and 
works for a reorganization of society on right and rational lines. 
After a long course of reading in their books one is often tempted 
to conclude that the state of the world is past mending, that no- 
thing will avail but another deluge, with opportunity left for a 
saved and uoble remnant to make a new start. But this solution 
of the difficulty receives no countenance from them. 

In naming together two such different, even contrasted, person- 
alities as united in a common indictment of the life men are now 
leading, we affirm no coincidence between the paths by which 
they severally reach their conclusion. But, as voicing the dis- 
content which, in more or less articulate forms, is in the hearts 
of all thoughtful men, they give, when taken together, a fairly 
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complete view of the sources whence that discontent has its origin. 
Thinking and writing in almost total independence, each has a 
message complementary to that of the other. Tolstoi is a psy- 
chologist and a student of men. Not less an artist than Ruskin, 
though in a different field, it is upon the actual conduct of men 
towards one another that he bases his criticism of modern life. 
The same genius which enables Ruskin to set forth the nature of 
Gothic Architecture, its motives and its aims, Tolstoi has brought 
to the study of the men and women of the common world. The 
picture drawn in “ Resurrection” is no vulgar photograph of 
horrors, but the work of a highly trained selective faculty, choos- 
ing out from a mass of detail just those essential features of 
modern life which reveal the falseness of its ideals and the scanti- 
ness of its joy. As Ruskin ever and again refers to great periods 
of Gothic for his standard of what is perfect in Art, so Tolstoi, 
with a not less thorough grasp of the matter, holds to the teach- 
ing of Jesus for the standard of what is right in life, and as the 
great aims of the cathedral builders serve Ruskin as a foil 
whereby to show the petty aims which inspire the builders of our 
streets or “ villas,” so does the grandeur of the Gospel enable 
Tolstoi, by force of contrast, to exhibit the life of the rich and 
the work of modern governments and churches as a product of 
delusion and lies. Between these two messages, outwardly so 
different, there is therefore this deep unity of purpose and of 
spirit. The difference between them mainly consists in this: 
that whereas the judgment of Tolstoi is based directly on the 
study of men, that of Ruskin proceeds from the study of their vis- 
ible works. “ By their fruits ye shall know them” is the prin- 
ciple which supports Ruskin in his denunciation of the modern 
world. By the forms we invent in building, painting and sculp- 
ture, by the materials we use, by the wisdom we show in their 
selection and by the care we bestow on their treatment, by the 
character of our workmanship in its varying degrees of slackness 
and thoroughness, — by these signs we are revealing our charac- 
ters, declaring our aims and motives, letting out the secret of the 
amount of happiness our lives enjoy or are capable of enjoying. 
It lies at the root of Ruskin’s teaching to assume that if there is 
honor in private life, if there is brotherhood in society, if there 
is energy and vitality and courage in the general mind of the 
population, these facts will inevitably display themselves in out- 
ward creations of a corresponding nobility. Men’s works are the 
measure of their characters. That Art should arise when men 
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are leading great, noble or happy lives is as much a necessity as 
that the flowers should grow in spring. And the converse is 
equally true. Is the Art quality absent from the visible works 
of man? You may rightly infer the absence of the noblest ele- 
ments of common life. Or do we find, in place of beauty, ugli- 
ness, foulness, neglect, disorder, pretense, sham in the things men 
make and use and live in? These evil characters are the children 
of corresponding elements in the soul. This holds in general of 
all the Fine Arts, though with different degrees in the clearness 
of application. But it is especially true of the way men build, 
for building is the parent of all the Arts. By the way we build 
we are drawing our own likeness. By our erections in stone and 
brick and iron we are revealing of what spirit we are. 

Into the grounds of this assumption there is no need to enter 
now. They are set forth at large through the length and breadth 
of Ruskin’s writings. Suffice it to say here that it contains the 
secret of the twofold character of his personality, Artist and 
Prophet. He comes before the world in the avowed character of 
an exponent of the Fine Arts. But by him Art is never con- 
ceived as a thing by itself. It is evermore the expression of life. 
It contains the inner history of the men by whom and for whom it 
is produced. Hence Ruskin never restrains himself, when oppor- 
tunity offers, from passing out of the character of artist into that 
of prophet. It is not unfair to him to say that he treats of Art 
only in reference to those greater matters with which it is related. 
So much concession may freely be made to those who dispute his 
authority in the realm of Fine Arts, pure and simple. Regarding 
his nature as compounded of three elements, Puritan, Artist and 
Aristocrat, we cannot doubt that the Puritan prevails. However 
splendid the praise he bestows on a thing finely wrought, how- 
ever firm his discrimination of the best work, he ever leaves the 
impression on the reader of setting a yet higher value on the 
moral qualities of which he believes that work to be the token, 
and of having a yet surer eye for the distinctions by which men 
are allotted to their several ranks of greatness and worth. If 
Art were really the first of his interests, and the Artist the dom- 
inant element of his personality, it is fair to assume that his 
mind would oftenest dwell in that beautiful world where Art 
reigns. But this is far from being the case. It is from that world 
that he takes his departure, but it is in a world of the opposite 
character that he finds his destination. His mind is mainly occu- 
pied by those vaster and sadder regions where no Art is, where 
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the vision is crowded with foul and ugly sights, where the things 
abound which to him are the outward signs of a mean and un- 
happy life — the world which by the absence of Art confesses its 
want of the noblest qualities. His weightiest and most frequent 
words are not those which expound the secret of Turner’s skies, 
nor those which describe the hidden beauties of crystal, leaf and 
cloud, nor those which read out the story of Gothic Architecture 
or Venetian painting: they are the words in which he tells us the 
meaning of polluted rivers, and blasted hillsides, and marred land- 
scapes and bad workmanship,—the words which point to these 
things and invite us to read from them the story of the kind of 
men and women we are. Ruskin will be known to posterity as a 
teacher who used his knowledge of Art as the stepping stone to a 
higher function. This of course denies none of his claims-to be 
heard in his first and special character. Rather is the force of 
those claims increased. That Ruskin’s interest in Art as a sign 
led him on to a yet greater interest in the thing signified, that Art 
was ever conceived by him in its wider relationships with the gen- 
eral life of mankind, that he saw and proclaimed the identity of 
the laws which govern good building with the laws which govern 
right living — this does not imply that he knew little of his sub- 
ject, but that he knew much. 

Ruskin, then, differs from other writers on the subject in that 
he is concerned with Art mainly as a key to the meaning, purpose 
and laws of life. This characteristic is likely to invalidate his 
authority, or to make his teaching inacceptable to the small class 
who practice Art for Art’s sake and to the much larger class who 
encourage the principle on which such practice is based. The 
student of the Fine Arts who essays to form his style or to train 
his hand in accordance with the Ruskin ideal may plead with some 
justice that the effect of the constant reference to ends outside the 
sphere of Art proper is to bewilder his powers of execution. The 
effort to make his work subserve the ends of Righteousness, or to 
embody any distinctly ethical ideal, can only produce futile results 
and ultimately paralyze the inventive faculty altogether. The 
business of the Artist becomes hopelessly complicated and con- 
fused by this constant opening of the flood-gates between it and 
the laws of human character. Concern for the great ethical 
principles which Art reveals is becoming for a writer on paint- 
ing, but it is not the attitude of mind in which the painter can 
paint. An Architect who should design a building with the 
conscious aim of thereby illustrating the virtues of the Seven 
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Lamps would find himself confronted with a psychologically im- 
possible task. For reasons such as these the contention is prob- 
ably true that Ruskin’s direct influence on the Artist class has 
not been very great. As a class, they have not accepted his au- 
thority. It is not among them that he is called Rabbi. But to 
stop short with saying this, and to pronounce that Ruskin’s work 
in these respects has failed, is to overlook the more important half 
of the truth. Scanty as may have been his direct influence on 
the Artist class his indirect influence has been of the greatest. 
His readers and disciples are the cultivated and thoughtful of all 
classes. What these have learned from him, if they have learned 
anything, is refinement of taste, earnestness of purpose, simplicity 
of life, a new delight in the works of God and a new desire for 
honesty in the works of man. It is in these wider spheres, and 
in these more vital ways, that the teaching of Ruskin has made 
itself most deeply felt. And who that admits the connection be- 
tween Art and Life will doubt that to whatever extent Ruskin 
has helped on these changes to the same extent he has influenced 
the direction and uplifted the character of the Fine Arts? He 
who would effect a revolution in Art must address himself to the 
public, not to the artist. Let him bea reformer of morals, of 
men, of society ; Jet him teach the people to know the difference 
between beautiful and ugly, pretense and reality, good and evil. 
It is the people who by their temper, their aims, their loves and 
hatreds, determine whether the art of any age or nation shall be 
noble or mean. The most effective blows dealt by Ruskin against 
what is evil in Art, and his most effective defense of what is 
good, are to be found in those of his writings in which he departs 
from his special subject and addresses himself to the general 
morality of society. ‘ Unto this Last” he pronounces to be the 
most important of his writings. The subject of it is Political 
Economy. Conceive a community in which the principles of that 
book were adopted, a community in which the discovery had been 
made and the practice followed of an “unselfish industry.” In 
the air that community breathed there would be inspiration for 
a nobler Art than mankind has ever seen. 

_In a world which Ruskin found given up to bad ways and 
abounding in the evidences of a mean and unhappy life, Art 
served him the purpose of “an inn from trouble and decay.” 
The principle that men are known by the manner of their work- 
ing brought him nothing but sorrow when he looked forth on what 
the mass of mankind are now doing. But the same principle re- 
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instated his faith in humanity when carried into the realm of 
great Art. That realm supplied him with types of perfection 
gathered from every age, and each of such types was to him a 
guarantee of the perfectibility of man. The greatness of soul em- 
bodied in the purest Gothic, or reflected on the canvas of Titian 
or Turner, is a measure of the greatness which mankind is capable 
of reaching. Itis a plainly stated principle of his that the value 
of a work of art lies in the evidence it affords of the might, maj- 
esty and goodness of the human spirit. However thick may be the 
harvest of its baser works, a race of beings along the line of whose 
past these monuments of perfection are to be found, and which 
still creates them, though in company with so much that is bad, 
must always be worth praying for, always worth preaching to. 
The influence on Ruskin’s outlook of his knowledge of Art may 
be compared, not irreverently, with a part often played in Chris- 
tian history by the knowledge of Christ. As many Christians see 
in Christ a revelation of human capacities which cancels the im- 
pression made by the infinite varieties of human degradation, and 
keeps them hopefully working for men among the most discour- 
aging circumstances, assuring them of an Earthly Paradise beyond 
the Hell of present failures and the Purgatory of future expia- 
tions, so the school of Ruskin, holding that,men are known by the 
manner of their working, and saddened beyond all measure by the 
general answer made to the test, may yet continue to hope and 
believe all things for a race which has Greek Sculpture and Gothic 
Building and Venetian Painting and Italian Song among the rec- 
ord of its mighty works. 

As the Christian thinkers just referred to, when challenged to 
give reasons for their selection of the historical Christ as the 
ground of their faith in the perfectibility of man, can only answer 
by adducing a metaphysic of his Person, so Ruskin constantly 
finds himself involved in the task of defining perfection and giv- 
ing rules for the discrimination of the more excellent from the 
less. From his many and brilliant excursions into this metaphysi- 
eal region, especially in “ Modern Painters” and “The Stones 
of Venice,” a Theory of Aisthetics might be gathered. All that 
needs to be said here is that every such attempt only serves to 
cement still further the alliance between the artistic and the 
ethical aspects of his teaching. No variety of the beautiful can 
be defined without reference to the ends of life, and no visible 
work of man can claim perfection until it is shown to be the 
reflection of something already acknowledged, perhaps by intui- 
tion, as perfect in the soul. 
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Closely connected with the principle that man is known by the 
manner of his working is a second, in which Ruskin is declared 
either as the disciple, or the fellow apostle, of Carlyle. Nothing 
is more truly fundamental in Ruskin than the doctrine that the 
main sources of human happiness are in work. The fullest and 
purest joy of life is in the production of work which is the ex- 
pression of a man’s best self and the embodiment of his noblest 
powers. No man can be deeply or lastingly miserable so long as 
work of this kind is under his hand. No man can be deeply or 
lastingly happy while lacking an object of continuous industry, 
or, if having such object, he hates it, or regards it with indiffer- 
ence. The attempt to build up happiness by the amusements of 
leisure, or by enjoving the fruits of labor which itself is joyless, 
is contrary to the laws of life. This principle is the root of the 
Political Economy of Ruskin. The essence of the labor problem 
is found not in considering the remuneration the laborer receives 
but the kind of work he does. So long as his employment is of a 
kind that wearies the body without refining the senses or inter- 
esting the mind or providing an avenue for the delightful exercise 
of any noble faculty, — so long no conceivable remuneration will 
make the laborer a happy man, so long society is bound to seethe 
with well-grounded discontent. But the great curse of the modern 
world is that work, instead of becoming increasingly a joy, is be- 
coming increasingly a burden. Ruskin charges the mechanical and 
scientific improvements of the age with having brought this to pass. 
If you want to prove that the man of to-day is happier than his 
fathers, you can only point to the circumstances and occupations of 
his leisure, or to the added powers of enjoying that leisure which 
increased remuneration has given him. You cannot prove it from 
the nature of his work, and if you cannot prove it from his work 
you cannot prove it at all. Are the conditions of modern indus- 
try such as to give the worker a growing inducement to put his 
best into his work and a growing delight in beholding that the 
result is very good—for these are the conditions under which 
alone happiness is possible to men? The actual conditions are the 
very reverse. Things are made to besold. Things are made, not 
that they may be kept by the makers, but partcd with as soon as 
possible. All considerations are subordinated to that of selling 
the article. The personal interest of the worker in the product 
of his labor is reduced below vanishing-point, for men hate their 
works as often as they love them. Of the myriad varieties of 
articles turned out daily in our factories, and carried hither and 
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thither in steam cars and ships, of how many can we say, “ This 
was a joy to the man who made it”? How many bear marks of 
the indifference or even the hatred of their creators! The things 
themselves, in their coarseness, their dull similarity, often in their 
dishonesty and pretense, declare the utter joylessness of their crea- 
tion. An age of which this can be said is not a happy age, though 
its wealth be tenfold that of any that went before. The very 
towns themselves are eloquent monuments to the joylessness of 
their vast populations. Everywhere are the signs which tell of a 
race which is always preparing for life, but never living. In the 
smoke canopies by which they are overhung Ruskin sees the 
shadow of a vast underlying misery. Here are half a million hu- 
man habitations of every one of which you may say, “ This is a 
lost opportunity for creating something beautiful, something which 
should be a joy forever, — every one built by unhappy hands for 
unhappy souls to live in.” 

True to the dominant Puritanism of his nature, Ruskin measures 
all things by the highest standard and violently condemns whom- 
soever and whatsoever fail to answer to it. Therein lies the secret 
of his petulance, his impatience, his sorrow, his prophetic indigna- 
tion. The most notable deficiency of his message is the absence 
from it of the note of pity. Pity for the undeserved sufferings of 
the poor — Yes; but pity for fools and sinners, i. e., for mankind 
generally, No. Wedded ever to an ideal of perfection, and sternly 
intolerant of defaulters, he reminds us oftener of John the Baptist 
than of Christ. As a writer, Ruskin is not lovable, and therefore 
not in the highest degree persuasive. Taking as his standard the 
joy that lies in the doing of perfect work, he judges the present as 
a joyless world. He overlooks the fact that, though the ideal is 
not fulfilled by all men always, it is fulfilled by most men some- 
times. And though the reward of complete attainment is only 
for the few, there is a partial reward for all of us according to our 
various degrees of approximation. With this obvious platitude 
the reader is often compelled, at the risk of anti-climax, to meet 
the torrent of Ruskin’s indignation. Take, for instance, his de- 
scription of the neighborhood of Shirley, in “ Fors Clavigera,” 
and the violent assumptions there made as to the lives of the past 
and present inhabitants. One is tempted to ask whether Ruskin 
always takes himself, or wishes us to take him, quite seriously. If 
so, he betrays a singular want of charity, and a corresponding 
blindness of perception. Or, as an instance of an opposite nature, 
take the finely painted picture of a scene in medizval Pisa, given 
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in the Third Lecture of “ The Two Paths.” What real truth lies 
in the contrast between Past and Present which that picture is 
painted to suggest? Had the Pisans of that day better reasons to 
be contented with their life than we have with ours? Was there 
no critic in 1300 to say a hard word of Pisa, even as in 1900 there 
is a critic to say a hard word of us, — joyless dwellers in suburban 
villas as we are? ‘Over this scenery of perfect human life” — 
Ruskin is speaking of Pisa in the thirteenth century — “ rose 
dome and bell-tower, burning with white alabaster and gold, . . . 
and over all these, ever present, near or far — seen through the 
leaves of vine or imaged with all its march of clouds in the Arno’s 
stream, or set with its depth of blue close against the golden hair 
and burning cheek of lady and knight — that untroubled and sa- 
ered sky, which was to all men, in those days of innocent faith, 
indeed the unquestioned abode of spirits, as the earth was of men, 
and which opened straight through its gates of cloud and veils of 
dew into the awfulness of the eternal world — a heaven in which 
every cloud that passed was literally the chariot of an angel, and 
every ray of its evening and morning streamed from the throne of 
God.” Thus far Ruskin. Now hear Dante: “I know not, but 
truly it is fit that the name of such a valley [wherein Pisa lies] 
perish, for from its source . . . virtue is driven away as an enemy 
by all men like a snake, either through misfortune of the place or 
through evil habit that incites them. Wherefore the inhabitants 
of the wretched valley have so changed their nature that it seems 
as though Circe had had them in her feeding. . . . It goes on 
falling, and the more it swells so much the more the accursed and 
ill-fated ditch finds the dogs becoming wolves.” (Purgatorio, 
XIV., Norton’s translation.) London and New York to Ruskin, 
the Val d’Arno to Dante, are each a “maledetta e sventurata 
fossa.”” Could Dante have foreseen the life of these cities which 
Ruskin so severely blames, he would, perhaps, have found as 
much to praise in them as Ruskin finds in the Pisa of Dante’s 
day. 

Equally high is the standard held, equally severe the judgment 
passed, over the current principles of trade. Not primarily for 
their indifference to art, nor for their apartness from beauty, does 
Ruskin set his face against the commercial tendencies of the age. 
He condemns them for their want of morality. He finds his stand- 
ard of manhood in the Happy Warrior. For the character and 
calling of a true soldier Ruskin has an unbounded admiration. 
The calling of the soldier is illuminated by the Lamp of Sacrifice. 
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Its distinguishing glory is not the desire to kill, but the willing- 
ness to be killed. To the soldier, therefore, men do rightly in 
paying a higher degree of honor than to any other recognized 
vocation of man. The soldier offers his life as a sacrifice for the 
common good. And the ideal of Ruskin is that every man should 
fill his place in society in the same spirit, be that place what it 
may. As the business of the soldier is to defend society, so the 
business of the trader is to provide for it. The ethics of trade re- 
quire, therefore, first and foremost, that the merchant should stand 
up to be shot at just as willingly as the soldier does ; he, too, must 
hold his commercial existence at stake for the good of the commu- 
nity; he must expose himself to the possibility of loss and ruin 
and willingly accept the reality of either rather than fail in his 
duty of providing the public with honest goods and of dealing 
justly with the men under his command. These are the ethics of 
trade as expounded in “ Unto This Last.” This is what ought 
to be; this is what may be: for there is nothing in the nature of 
things to prevent the business of trade from sharing the high 
spirit which animates the business of arms. Our first need is to 
discover an unselfish industry. Yet what are the facts? The 
actual spirit of commerce is the precise opposite. It has no 
genuine code of honor. There is nothing in the commercial 
morality of the times to justify the merchant in carrying a sword, 
as the Venetian merchants did of old. Its first principles concede 
to every man the right of saving his own skin at the expense of 
his neighbor’s, nay, even of stripping off his neighbor’s skin if it 
shows any signs of being a saleable asset. It makes profit out of 
others’ losses. The sense of a public duty resting on the merchant 
as the trusted provider for the community is displaced by the 
desire to make money and to get on in the world. Therefore the 
calling of trade stands low in the general estimate of mankind 
and by men of honor is rightly held of mean account. 

It may be pointed out here, as opening into wider questions, 
that Ruskin’s admiration for the soldier has a part of its origin 
in a yet deeper principle — the statement of which will be wel- 
come to followers of the Hegelian way of thought. Like others 
who have mocked or denied Hegel, Ruskin was in many ways un- 
consciously his disciple. Again and again we are taught, in vari- 
ous forms, that Art derives a large element of its value from the 
signs it affords of a successful conflict with difficulties. Art is 
the emblem of a victory gained by human skill and intelligence 
and faithfulness over opposing conditions, in virtue of self-abne- 
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gating obedience to Law. In the second chapter of the “Seven 
Lamps” this principle is stated in a way which carries it up into 
higher regions of Ethics and Theology, and shows that to Ruskin 
also “the Lord is a Man of War.” The passage, with certain 
omissions, is as follows: “The Divine wisdom is, and can be, 
shown to us only in its meeting and contending with the difficul- 
ties which are voluntarily, and for the sake of that contest, ad- 
mitted by the Divine Omnipotence ; and these difficulties, observe, 
occur in the form of natural laws or ordinances, which might, at 
many times and in countless ways, be infringed with apparent ad- 
vantage, but which are never infringed, whatever costly arrange- 
ments or adaptations their observance may necessitate for the ac- 
complishment of given purposes. . . . God shows us in Himself, 
strange as it may seem, not only authoritative perfection but even 
the perfection of Obedience — an obedience to His own laws: and 
in the cumbrous movement of those unwieldiest of His creatures 
we are reminded, even in His divine essence, of that attribute of 
uprightness in the human creature ‘that sweareth to his own hurt 
and changeth not.’” Here, again, we are in contact with the 
stern Puritanism which formed the bed-rock of Ruskin’s character, 
and wonder whether if his lot had been cast in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, his part would have been to send others to the stake or 
to suffer there himself. In conflict with difficulty he found the 
meaning of God, of Art, of Life. The strenuousness of his career, 
associated with a certain show of austerity and arrogance, was the 
natural counterpart to such a view. We may call to mind in this 
connection his definition of labor in the last chapter of ‘“ Unto 
This Last:” “Labor is the contest of the life of man with an 
opposite ; the term ‘life’ including his intellect, soul, and phys- 
ical power, contending with question, difficulty, trial or material 
force.” 

The effect of this primary conception was to reduce the practi- 
eal ethics of Ruskin to a simple code of obedience, industry, and 
effort to behold and show forth the glory of the works of God. 
To obedience he ever assigns a leading place. None has ever be- 
lieved less than he in the equality of men. Liberty per se he de- 
clares to be a phantom. Those who are in the service of that 
which is higher than themselves are the only free men ; all others 
are the slaves of egotism, passion and illusion. Loyalty he de- 
clares to be the central virtue of society, and nothing served so 
much to put him out of harmony with his surroundings as his be- 
lief that loyalty is a declining virtue in the present age. 
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In regard to the abstruser questions of ethics Ruskin is hardly 
the teacher to whom we should look for guidance. And yet even 
here he has spoken a few weighty words. And those words are 
such as we might expect from one who had grasped the truth that 
the Law of Conflict is the Law of Life. In every genuine moral 
problem there is an insoluble element. It belongs to the essence 
of Right to be associated with a certain risk, and to the essence 
of the moral will to face this risk and all that it may involve. 
The only truly moral problems are those to which this risk is at- 
tached, and the Law of Conflict never presses so powerfully as 
when we recognize the necessity of bracing the will to face it. 
Had we any means of demonstrating the right course with intel- 
lectual certainty, morality would at once become safe and in so 
becoming it would cease to be moral. The common saying that 
the right course is the safe course springs from a view of life 
directly opposed to that of Ruskin. In all cases involving moral 
choice the right course is dangerous. It is chosen in ignorance of 
consequences, and if felt to be safe it is the will acting by faith 
and not the intellect acting by logic, which makes it so. ‘ God,” 
says Ruskin, “has rendered all endeavors to determine expedi- 
ency futile for evermore. No man ever knew or can know what 
will be the ultimate result to himself or to others of any given 
line of conduct. But every man may know, and most of us do 
know, what is a just and unjust act. And all of us may know 
also that the consequences of justice will be ultimately the best 
possible both to others and to ourselves, though we can neither say 
what is best or how it is likely to come to pass.” (Unto This 
Last, Essay I.) 

After so plain a confession of the inscrutability of consequences 
one might expect of Ruskin that he should be more tolerant to- 
wards the present state of industrial society. That state is the 
unexpected outcome of innumerable forces combined together into 
a result which the acutest foresight could not have predicted. As 
such it is beside the mark to vigorously denounce it. The com- 
bined result of many wills, these smoking towns, these bewildering 
ant heaps of human life and all that they involve, bear no resem- 
blance to the intention which guided any single will in the choice 
and pursuit of its aims. No one has prayed for the coming of the 
present order of things; no one has preached that it ought to 
come. But it has come; it is here ; and we have to make the best 
of it. It is probable that the times we live in supply food for 
indignation such as no prophet has enjoyed in any previous age 
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of the world. Vast forces are at work, as destructive as the 
deluge, as deadly as the plague, to all that makes the worth of 
life. It is well that this awful truth should be saved from degen- 
erating into a truism by men endowed with the prophetic fire. It 
is well that by them “ civilization” should be constantly chal- 
lenged and put upon its defense. But in denunciation there is 
no remedy. We have Ruskin’s own authority for saying that 
the “greatest harm is done by blame.” It is time for thinking 
men to admit that in the evolution of society movements appear, 
forces arise and tendencies develop which have no more of moral 
origin and no more of moral aim than tendencies of physical 
nature, and which resemble those tendencies still further in that 
their origin is independent of the wills of individual men. We 
can no more abolish them than we can abolish gravitation or the 
succession of the seasons or the movement of the tides. But as 
moral beings we can associate ourselves with them; we can make 
right things which in their birth are neither right nor wrong ; 
we can infuse into them some element of moral idealism and so 
make them conformable to the Kingdom of God. This surely 
has always been the method with those who have been sent “ not 
to judge the world but to seek and to save that which was lost.” 


L. P. Jacks. 


BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 





THE RELIGION OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. 


Ir was out in the country, far from home, far from my foster 
home, on a dark Sunday night. The road wandered from our 
rambling log house up the stony bed of a creek, past wheat and 
corn, until we could hear dimly across the fields a rhythmic cadence 
of song, — soft, thrilling, powerful, that swelled and died sorrow- 
fully in our ears. I was a country school teacher then, fresh from 
the East, and had never seen a southern Negro revival. To be 
sure, we in Berkshire were not perhaps as stiff and formal as they 
in Suffolk of olden time ; yet we were very quiet and subdued, and 
I know not what would have happened those clear Sabbath morn- 
ings had some one punctuated the sermon with a wild scream, or 
interrupted the long prayer with a loud Amen! And so most 
striking to me, as I approached the village and the little plain 
church perched aloft, was the air of intense excitement that pos- 
sessed that mass of black folk. A sort of suppressed terror hung 
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in the air and seemed to seize us—a pythian madness, a demo- 
niac possession, that lent terrible reality to song and word. The 
black and massive form of the preacher swayed and quivered as 
the words crowded to his lips and flew at us in singular eloquence. 
The people moaned and fluttered, and then the gaunt-cheeked 
brown woman beside me suddenly leaped straight into the air and 
shrieked like a lost soul, while round about came wail and groan 
and outery, and a scene of human passion such as I had never 
conceived before. 

Those who have not thus witnessed the frenzy of a Negro revi- 
val in the untouched backwoods of the South can but dimly real- 
ize the religious feeling of the slave; as described, such scenes 
appear grotesque and funny, but as seen they are awful. Three 
things characterized this religion of the slave — the Preacher, the 
Music and the Frenzy. The Preacher is the most unique person- 
ality developed by the Negro on American soil. <A leader, a poli- 
tician, an orator, a “ boss,” an intriguer, an idealist — all these 
he is, and ever, too, the centre of a group of men, now twenty, now 
a thousand in number. The combination of a certain adroitness 
with deep-seated earnestness, of tact with consummate ability, gave 
him his preéminence, and helps him maintain it. The type, of 
course, varies according to time and place, from the West Indies 
in the sixteenth century to New England in the nineteenth, and 
from the Mississippi bottoms to cities like New Orleans or New 
York. 

The Music of Negro religion is that plaintive rhythmic melody 
with its touching minor cadences, which, despite caricature and 
defilement, still remains the most original and beautiful expression 
of human life and longing yet born on American soil. Sprung 
from the African forests, where its counterpart can still be heard, 
it was adapted, changed and intensified by the tragic soul-life of 
the slave, until, under the stress of law and whip, it became the 
one true expression of a people’s sorrow, despair and hope. 

Finally the Frenzy or “ Shouting,” when the Spirit of the Lord 
passed by, and, seizing the devotee, made him mad with super- 
natural joy, was the last essential of Negro religion and the one 
more devoutly believed in than all the rest. It varied in expres- 
sion from the silent rapt countenance or the low murmur and 
moan to the mad abandon of physical fervor —the stamping, 
shrieking and shouting, the rushing to and fro and wild waving of 
arms, the weeping and laughing, the vision and the trance. All 
this is nothing new in the world, but old as religion, as Delphi and 
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Endor. And so firm a hold did it have on the Negro that many 
generations firmly believed that without this visible manifestation 
of the god, there could be no true communion with the Invisible. 

These were the characteristics of Negro religious life as devel- 
oped up to the time of Emancipation. Since under the peculiar 
circumstances of the black man’s environment, they were the one 
expression of his higher life, they are of deep interest to the stu- 
dent of his development, both socially and psychologically. Nu- 
merous are the attractive lines of inquiry that here group them- 
selves. What did slavery mean to the African savage? What 
was his attitude toward the World and Life? What seemed to 
him good and evil — God and Devil? Whither went his longings 
and strivings, and wherefore were his heart-burnings and disap- 
pointments? Answers to such questions can come only from a 
study of Negro religion as a development, through its gradual 
changes from the heathenism of the Gold Coast to the institu- 
tional Negro church of Chicago. 

Moreover, the religious growth of millions of men, even though 
they be slaves, cannot be without potent influence upon their con- 
temporaries. The Methodists and Baptists of America owe much 
of their condition to the silent but potent influence of their mil- 
lions of Negro converts. Especially is this noticeable in the South, 
where theology and religious philosophy are on this account a full 
half century behind the North, and where the religion of the poor 
whites is a plain copy of Negro thought and methods. The mass 
of “ Gospel” hymns which has swept through American churches 
and well-nigh ruined our sense of song, consists largely of debased 
imitations of Negro melodies made by ears that caught the jingle 
but not the music, the body but not the soul, of the Jubilee songs. 
It is thus clear that the study of Negro religion is not only a vital 
part of the history of the Negro in America, but no uninteresting 
part of American history. 

The Negro church of to-day is the social centre of Negro life in 
the United States, and the most characteristic expression of Afri- 
can character. Take a typical church in a small Virginian town: 
it is the “ First Baptist” — a rcomy brick edifice seating five hun- 
dred or more persons, tastefully finished in Georgia pine, with a 
carpet, a small organ and stained-glass windows. Underneath is 
a large assembly room with benches. This building is the central 
club-house of a community of a thousand or more Negroes. Va- 
rious organizations meet here — the church proper, the Sunday- 
school, two or three insurance societies, women’s societies, secret 
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societies and mass meetings of various kinds. Entertainments, 
suppers and lectures are held beside the five or six regular weekly 
religious services. Considerable sums of money are collected and 
expended here, employment is found for the idle, strangers are 
introduced, news is disseminated and charity distributed. At the 
same time this social, intellectual and economic centre is a reli- 
gious centre of great power. Depravity, Sin, Redemption, Heaven, 
Hell and Damnation are preached twice a Sunday with much fer- 
vor, and revivals take place every year after the crops are laid by; 
and few indeed of the community have the hardihood to withstand 
conversion. Back of this more formal religion, the Church stands 
as a real conserver of morals, a strengthener of family life, and 
the final authority on what is Good and Right. 

Thus one can see in the Negro church to-day, reproduced in 
microcosm, all that great world from which the Negro is cut off by 
color prejudice and social condition. In the great city churches 
the same tendency is noticeable and in many respects emphasized. 
A great church like the Bethel of Philadelphia has 1104 members, 
an edifice seating 1500 persons and valued at $100,000, an annual 
budget of $5000 and a government consisting of a pastor with 
several assisting local preachers, an executive and legislative board, 
financial boards and tax collectors; general church meetings for 
making laws ; subdivided groups led by class leaders, a company 
of militia, and twenty-four auxiliary societies. The activity of 
such a church is immense and far-reaching, and the bishops who 
preside over these organizations throughout the land are among 
the most powerful Negro rulers in the world. 

Such churches are really governments of men, and consequently 
a little investigation reveals the curious fact that, in the South, 
at least, practically every American Negro is a church -member. 
Some, to be sure, are not regularly enrolled, and a few do not 
habitually attend services ; but, practically, a proscribed people 
must have a social centre, and that centre for this people is the 
Negro church. The census of 1890 showed nearly 24,000 Negro 
churches in the country, with a total enrolled membership of over 
two and a half millions, or ten actual church members to every 
twenty-eight persons, and in some Southern States one in every 
two persons. Besides these there is the large number who, while 
not enrolled as members, attend and take part in many of the ac- 
tivities of the church. There is an organized Negro church for 
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every forty families, owning, on an average, $1000 worth of 
property each, or nearly $26,000,000 in all. 

Such, then, is the large development of the Negro church since 
Emancipation. The question now is, What have been the suc- 
cessive steps of this social history and what are the present ten- 
dencies? First, we must realize that no such institution as the 
Negro church could rear itself without definite historical founda- 
tions. These foundations we can find if we remember that the 
social history of the Negro did not start in America. He was 
brought from a definite social environment — the polygamous clan 
life under the headship of the chief and the potent influence of 
the priest. His religion was nature-worship, with profound belief 
in invisible surrounding influences, good and bad, and his worship 
was through incantation and sacrifice. The first rude change in 
this life was the slave ship and the West Indian sugar-fields. The 
plantation organization replaced the clan and tribe, and the white 
master replaced the chief with far greater and more despotic 
powers. Forced and long-continued toil became the rule of life, 
the old ties of blood relationship and kinship disappeared, and in- 
stead of the family appeared a new polygamy and polyandry, 
which, in some cases, almost reached promiscuity. It was a ter- 
rific social revolution, and yet some traces were retained of the 
former group life, and the chief remaining institution was the 
Priest or Medicine-man. He early appeared on the plantation 
and found his function as the healer of the sick, the interpreter 
of the Unknown, the comforter of the sorrowing, the supernatural 
avenger of wrong, and the one who rudely but picturesquely ex- 
pressed the longing, disappointment and resentment of a stolen 
and oppressed people. Thus, as bard, physician, judge and priest, 
within the narrow limits allowed by the slave system, rose the 
Negro preacher, and under him the first Afro-American institu- 
tion, the Negro church. This church was not at first by any 
means Christian nor definitely organized ; rather it was an adap- 
tation and mingling of heathen rites among the members of each 
plantation, and roughly designated as Voodooism. Association 
with the masters, missionary effort and motives of expediency 
gave these rites an early veneer of Christianity, and after the 
lapse of many generations the Negro church became Christian. 

Two characteristic things must be noticed in regard to this 
church. First, it became almost entirely Baptist and Methodist 
in faith; secondly, as a social institution it antedated by many 
decades the monogamic Negro home. From the very circum- 
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stances of its beginning, the church was confined to the plantation, 
and consisted primarily of a series of disconnected units ; although, 
later on, some freedom of movement was allowed, still this geo- 
graphical limitation was always important and was one cause 
of the spread of the decentralized and democrati@ Baptist faith 
among the slaves. At the same time, the visible rite of baptism 
appealed strongly to their mystic temperament. To-day the Bap- 
tist Church is still largest in membership among Negroes, and has 
a million and a half communicants. Next in popularity came 
the churches organized in connection with the white neighboring 
churches, chiefly Baptist and Methodist, with a few Episcopa- 
lian and others. The Methodists still form the second greatest 
denomination, with nearly a million members. The faith of these 
two leading denominations was more suited to the slave church 
from the prominence they gave to religious feeling and fervor. 
The Negro membership in other denominations has always been 
small and relatively unimportant, although the Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians are gaining among the more intelligent classes 
to-day, and the Catholic Church is making headway in certain 
sections. After emancipation, and still earlier in the North, the 
Negro churches largely severed such affiliations as they had had 
with the white churches, either by choice or by compulsion. The 
Baptist churches became independent, but the Methodists were 
compelled early to unite for purposes of episcopal government. 
This gave rise to the great African Methodist Church, the great- 
est Negro organization in the world, to the Zion Church and the 
Colored Methodist, and to the black conferences and churches in 
this and other denominations. 

The second fact noted, namely, that the Negro church ante- 
dates the Negro home, leads to an explanation of much that is 
paradoxical in this communistic institution and in the morals of 
its members. But especially it leads us to regard this institution 
as peculiarly the expression of the inner ethical life of a people in 
a sense seldom true elsewhere. Let us turn then from the outer 
physical development of the church to the more important inner 
ethical life of the people who compose it. The Negro has already 
been pointed out many times as a religious animal — a being of 
that deep emotional nature which turns instinctively toward the 
supernatural. Endowed with a rich tropical imagination and a 
keen, delicate appreciation of Nature, the transplanted African 
lived in a world animate with gods and devils, elves and witches ; 
full of strange influences — of Good to be implored, of Evil to be 
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propitiated. Slavery, then, was to him the dark triumph of Evil 
over him. All the hateful powers of the Under-world were striv- 
ing against him, and a spirit of revolt and revenge filled his heart. 
He called up all the resources of heathenism to aid, — exorcism and 
witchcraft, the mysterious Obi worship with its barbarous rites, 
spells and blood-sacrifice even, now and then, of human victims. 
Weird midnight orgies and mystic conjurations were invoked, the 
witch-woman and the voodoo-priest became the centre of Negro 
group life, and that vein of vague superstition which characterizes 
the unlettered Negro even to-day was deepened and strengthened. 

In spite, however, of such success as that of the fierce Maroons, 
the Danish blacks and others, the spirit of revolt gradually died 
away under the untiring energy and superior strength of the slave 
masters. By the middle of the eighteenth century the black slave 
had sunk, with hushed murmurs, to his place at the bottom of a 
new economic system, and was unconsciously ripe for a new phi- 
losophy of life. Nothing suited his condition then better than the 
doctrines of passive submission embodied in the newly learned 
Christianity. Slave masters early realized this, and cheerfully 
aided religious propaganda within certain bounds. The long sys- 
tem of repression and degradation of the Negro tended to empha- 
size the elements in his character which made him a valuable chat- 
tel: courtesy became humility, moral strength degenerated into 
submission, and the exquisite native appreciation of the beautiful 
became an infinite capacity for dumb suffering. The Negro, losing 
the joy of this world, eagerly seized upon the offered conceptions 
of the next; the avenging Spirit of the Lord enjoining patience 
in this world, under sorrow and tribulation until the Great Day 
when He should lead His dark children home, — this became his 
comforting dream. His Preacher repeated the prophecy, and his 
bards sang : — 

Children, we all shall be free 
When the Lord shall appear ! 

This deep religious fatalism, painted so beautifully in Uncle 
Tom, came soon to breed, as all fatalistic faiths will, the sensual- 
ist side by side with the martyr. Under the lax moral life of the 
plantation, where marriage was a farce, laziness a virtue, and 
property a theft, a religion of resignation and submission degen- 
erated easily, in less strenuous minds, intoa philosophy of indul- 
gene and crime. Many of the worst characteristics of the Negro 
masses of to-day had their seed in this period of the slave’s ethical 
growth. Here it wes that the Home was ruined under the very 
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shadow of the Church, white and black ; here habits of shiftless- 
ness took root, and sullen hopelessness replaced hopeful strife. 

With the beginning of the abolition movement and the gradual’ 
growth of a class of free Negroes came a change. We often neg- 
lect the influence of the freedman before the war, because of the 
paucity of his numbers and the small weight he had in the history 
of the nation. But we must not forget that his chief influence 
was internal — was exerted on the black world, and that there he 
was the ethical and social leader. Huddled as he was in a few 
centres like Philadelphia, New York and New Orleans, his chief 
characteristic was intense earnestness and deep feeling on the 
slavery question. Freedom became to him a real thing and not a 
dream. His religion became darker and more intense, and into 
his ethics crept a note of revenge, into his songs a day of. reck- 
oning close at hand. The “Coming of the Lord” swept this 
side of Death, and came to be a thing to be hoped for in this day. 
Through fugitive slaves and irrepressible discussion this desire for 
freedom seized the black millions still in bondage, and became 
their one ideal of life. The black bards caught new notes, and 
sometimes even dared to sing : — 

Before I ’ll be a slave 
I'll be buried in my grave, 


And go home to my Jesus 
And be saved. 


For fifty years Negro religion thus transformed itself and iden- 
tified itself with the dream of Abolition until that which was 
a radical fad in the White North and an anarchistic plot in the 
White South had become a religion to the Black world. Thus, 
when Emancipation finally came, it seemed to the freedman a 
literal Coming of the Lord. His fervid imagination was stirred, 
as never before, by the tramp of armies, the blood and dust of 
battle and the wail and whirl of social upheaval. He stood dumb 
and motionless before the whirlwind — what had he to do with it ? 
Was it not the Lord’s doing and marvelous in his eyes? Joyed 
and bewildered with what came, he stood awaiting new wonders 
till the inevitable Age of Reaction swept over the nation and 
brought the crisis of to-day. 

It is difficult to explain clearly the present critical stage of 
Negro religion. First, we must remember that living as the blacks 
do in close contact with a great modern nation and sharing, 
although imperfectly, the soul-life of that nation, they must neces- 
sarily be affected more or less directly by all the religious and 
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ethical forces that are to-day moving the United States. These 
questions and movements are, however, overshadowed and dwarfed 
by the all-important question (to them) of their civil, political and 
economic status. They must perpetually discuss the ‘“‘ Negro Prob- 
lem ” — live, move, and have their being in it, and interpret all 
else in its light or darkness. With this come, too, peculiar prob- 
lems of their inner life, — of the status of women, the maintenance 
of Home, the training of children, the accumulation of wealth and 
the prevention of crime. All this must mean a time of intense 
ethical ferment, of religious heart-searching and intellectual un- 
rest. From the double life every American Negro must live, as 
a Negro and as an American, as swept on by the current of the 
nineteenth while yet struggling in the eddies of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, — from this must arise a painful self-consciousness, an almost 
morbid sense of personality and a moral hesitancy which is fatal to 
self-confidence. The worlds within and without the Veil of Color 
are changing, and changing rapidly, but not at the same rate, not in 
the same way; and this must produce a.peculiar wrenching of the 
soul, a peculiar sense of doubt and bewilderment. Such a double 
life, with double thoughts, double duties and double social classes, 
must give rise to double words and double ideals, and tempt the 
mind to pretense or to revolt, to hypocrisy or to radicalism. 

In some such doubtful words and phrases can one perhaps most 
clearly picture the peculiar ethical paradox that faces the Negro 
of to-day and is tingeing and changing his religious life. Feeling 
that his rights and his dearest ideals are being trampled upon, 
that the public conscience is even more deaf to his righteous 
appeal, and that all the reactionary forces of prejudice, greed 
and revenge are daily gaining new strength and fresh allies, the 
Negro faces no enviable dilemma. Conscious of his impotence, 
and pessimistic, he often becomes bitter and vindictive, and his 
religion, instead of a worship, is a complaint and a curse, a wail 
rather than a hope, a sneer rather than a faith. On the other 
hand, another type of mind, shrewder and keener and more tor- 
tuous too, sees in the very strength of the anti-Negro movement 
its patent weaknesses, and with Jesuitic casuistry is deterred by 
no ethical considerations in the endeavor to turn this weakness to 
the black man’s strength. Thus we have two great and hardly 
reconcilable streams of thought and ethical strivings ; the danger 
of the one lies in anarchy, that of the other in hypocrisy. The 
one type of Negro stands almost ready to curse God and die, and 
the other is too often found a traitor to right and a coward before 
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force; the one is wedded to ideals remote, whimsical, perhaps 
impossible of realization ; the other forgets that life is more than 
meat and the body more than raiment. But, after all, is not all 
this simply the writhing of the age translated into black? The 
triumph of the Lie which to-day, with its false culture, faces the 
hideousness of the anarchist assassin ? 

To-day the two groups of Negroes, the one in the North, the 
other in the South, represent these divergent ethical tendencies, 
the first tending toward radicalism, the other toward hypocritical 
compromise. It is no idle regret with which the white South 
mourns the loss of the old-time Negro — the frank, honest, simple 
old servant who stood for the earlier religious age of submission 
and humility. With all his laziness and lack of many elements 
of true manhood he was at least open-hearted, faithful and sincere. 
To-day he is gone, but who is to blame for his going? Is it not 
those very persons who mourn for him? Is it not the tendency 
born of Reconstruction and Reaction to found a society on law- 
lesslessness and deception, to tamper with the moral fibre of a 
naturally honest and straightforward people until the whites 
threaten to become ungovernable tyrants and the blacks criminals 
and hypocrites? Deception is the natural defense of the weak 
against the strong, and the South used it for many years against 
its conquerors; to-day it must be prepared to see its black pro- 
letariat turn that same two-edged weapon against itself. And 
how natural this is! The death of Nat Turner and John Brown 
proved long since to the Negro the present hopelessness of physi- 
cal defense. Political defense is becoming less and less available, 
and economic defense is still only partially effective. But there 
is a patent defense at hand, —the defense of deception and flat- 
tery, of cajoling and lying. It is the same defense which the Jews 
of the Middle Age used and which left its stamp on their char- 
acter for centuries. To-day the young Negro of the South who 
would succeed cannot be frank and outspoken, honest and self- 
assertive ; but rather he is daily tempted to be silent and wary, 
politic and sly; he must flatter and be pleasant, endure petty 
insults with a smile, shut his eyes to wrong ; in too many cases he 
sees positive personal advantage in deception and lying. His real 
thoughts, his real aspirations must be guarded in whispers; he 
must not criticise, he must not complain. Patience, humility and 
adroitness must, in these growing black youth, replace impulse, 
manliness and courage. With this sacrifice there is an economic 
opening, and perhaps peace and some prosperity. Without this 
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there is riot, migration or crime. Nor is this situation peculiar to 
the southern United States — is it not rather the only method by 
which undeveloped races have gained the right to share modern 
culture? The price of culture is a Lie. 

On the other hand, in the North the tendency is to emphasize 
the radicalism of the Negro. Driven from his birthright in the 
South by a situation at which every fibre of his more outspoken 
and assertive nature revolts, he finds himself in a land where he 
can scarcely earn a decent living amid the harsh competition and 
the color discrimination. At the same time, through schools and 
periodicals, discussions and lectures, he is intellectually quickened 
and awakened. The soul, long pent up and dwarfed, suddenly 
expanded in new-found freedom. What wonder that every ten- 
dency is to excess, — radical complaint, radical remedies, bitter 
denunciation or angry silence. Some sink, some rise. The crimi- 
nal and the sensualist leave the church for the gambling hell and 
the bawdy-house, and fill the slums of Chicago and Baltimore ; 
the better classes segregate themselves from the group-life of both 
white and black, and form an aristocracy, cultured but pessimis- 
tic, whose bitter criticism stings while it points out no way of 
escape. They despise the submission and subserviency of the 
Southern Negroes, but offer no other means by which a poor and 
oppressed minority can exist side by side with its masters. Feel- 
ing deeply and keenly the tendencies and opportunities of the age 
in which they live, their souls are bitter at the fate which drops 
the Veil between, and the very fact that this bitterness is natural 
and justifiable only serves to intensify it and make it more mad- 
dening. 

Between the two extreme types of ethical attitude which I have 
thus sought to make clear, wavers the mass of the millions of 
Negroes North and South ; and their religious life and activity par- 
take of this social conflict within their ranks. Their churches are 
differentiating ; now into groups of cold, fashionable devotees, in 
no way distinguishable from similar white groups save in color 
of skin; now into large social and business institutions catering 
to the desire for information and amusement of their members, 
warily avoiding unpleasant questions both within and without the 
black world and preaching ineffect if not in word: Dum vivimus, 
vivamus. 

But, back of this, still brood silently the deep religious feeling 
of the real Negro heart, the stirring, unguided might of powerful 
human souls who have lost the guiding star of the past and are 
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seeking in the great night a new religious ideal. Some day the 
Awakening will come, when the pent-up vigor of ten million souls 
shall sweep irresistibly toward the Goal, out of the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, where all that makes life worth living — Lib- 
erty, Justice and Right —is marked “ For White People Only.” 
W. E. Burenarpt Du Bots. 
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NEGRO EDUCATION. 


THE story of the education of the blacks is one of the greatest 
interest and importance. The race question is more and more 
coming to the front. With the increase in our national posses- 
sions the question of dealing with other races becomes of super- 
lative interest to the people of this country, and it is therefore 
important that we study carefully the story of what has been done 
for the education of “ our brother in black.” 

The influence on the blacks of the life in Africa is variously 
estimated. There are those who tell us of their chastity, of their 
honesty and of their kindliness. Certainly no one would wish to 
paint the picture of Negro life in Africa darker than it really was. 
The Negroes were possessed of many of the virtues that belong to 
primitive peoples such as we find among some Indian tribes of our 
own country, and such as are reported as belonging to the original 
tribes of the Philippine Islands; but it is clear that there was 
continual strife between the different tribes; that the tropical 
climate, with its generous provision of food and its slight demands 
in the way of clothing, fostered indolence ; and that fetichism and 
witchcraft were, and still are, the curse of the dark- continent. 
We sometimes speak as though American slavery had brought to 
the black man a degradation far greater than any he had ever 
known before. It must be remembered that most of the American 
slaves were taken from the slave class of Africa, and that the vas- 
salage of black under black had all the horrors with none of the 
blessings of the slavery of blacks under whites. History fails to 
reveal to us a time when slavery did not exist in the dark conti- 
nent, and while there may have come in the slaveships a few of the 
free people, their number was so small as not appreciably to affect 
the problem. He would be a bold man who should assert that the 
black retainer of 1861, who cared for the farms and homes, the 
wives and children, of the Southern white soldier when he went to 
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the Civil War, was not the superior of the African slave of four 
or five generations previous. Certainly I am no apologist for 
American slavery; yet I should give an imperfect history of the 
education of the Negro of this country if I failed to show how 
much of his advancement during the last thirty-five years is to be 
credited to the knowledge of the white man’s religion, language, 
and ways of life, and to the training in regular habits of industry 
that came in slavery days. It is not the free Negro colonies of 
the South that have shown the greatest ambition since the war, 
but the people of the slave settlements who have most fully availed 
themselves of the privileges of education, of home-making and of 
land-buying, that have come with freedom. To any one connected 
with colored schools in the South nothing is clearer than the value 
of the influence of good Southern white families upon their former 
slaves. Some of the plantations were really large trade schools 
where habits of industry were gained. The account given in 
Fiske’s “ Old Virginia and Her Neighbours,” vol. II. p. 232, 
shows how varied were the industries carried on : — 

** My father had among his slaves carpenters, coopers, sawyers, 
blacksmiths, tanners, curriers, shoemakers, spinners, weavers, and 
knitters, and even a distiller. His woods furnished timber and 
planks for the carpenters and coopers, and charcoal for the black- 
smith ; his cattle, killed for his own consumption and for sale, 
supplied skins for the tanners, curriers, and shoemakers, and his 
sheep gave wool and his fields produced cotton and flax for the 
weavers and spinners, and his orchards fruit for the distillers. 
His carpenters and sawyers built and kept in repair all the dwell- 
ing houses, barns, stables, ploughs, harrows, gates, etc., on the 
plantations, and the outhouses at the house. His coopers made 
the hogsheads the tobacco was prised in, and tight casks to hold 
the cider and other liquors. The tanners and curriers, with the 
proper vats, etc., tanned and dressed the skins as well for upper 
as for lower leather, to the full amount of the consumption of the 
estate, and the shoemakers made them into shoes for the Negroes. 
A professed shoemaker was hired for three or four months in the 
year tocome and make up the shoes for the white part of the 
family. The blacksmiths did all the ironwork required by the 
establishment, as making and repairing ploughs, harrows’ teeth, 
chains, bolts, ete. The spinners, weavers, and knitters made all 
the coarse clothes and stockings used by the Negroes, and some of 
fine texture worn by the white family, nearly all worn by the chil- 
dren of it. The distiller made every fall a good deal of apple, 
peach, and persimmon brandy.” 
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General Armstrong, after spending his earlier days in the Ha- 
waiian Islands, where the children of the missionaries were scru- 
pulously kept from intercourse with the native children, was 
greatly impressed upon coming to this country with the way in 
which white and black children were allowed to mingle. Un- 
doubtedly some of the results were most unfortunate, but many of 
the colored people of this country have gained a certain culture and 
refinement which could only have come through close contact with 
the best people of the land. 

The colored mechanic in slavery days was an important man 
in the community. He was allowed much liberty. As General 
Armstrong rightly says, “ The greatest blunder of slavery, or its 
greatest blessing, according to the point of view from which it is 
looked at, was its surrender of the empire of labor to the blacks, 
for activity is a condition of all wholesome life and the decadence 
of the Southern States dates from the hour when the enforced 
slavery of the slave had made of him, in some ways, a more valu- 
able man than his master.” 

Sufficient credit has not been given in the history of Negro 
education to the training which the colored man received during 
the Civil War. In the Northern armies there were thousands of 
colored troops who received discipline of the most valuable sort. 
In the South the homes and farms of the white Confederate 
soldiers were very largely left in the hands of colored men and 
women. A Southern orator recently suggested that a monument 
ought to be erected to that faithful company of blacks who kept 
such careful watch over the homes, the wives and the children 
of Confederate soldiers. But much more valuable to the slaves 
than any monument was the gain in power and executive ability 
which came out of that experience. While their masters were 
fighting to keep them in slavery, they were receiving, in’ the ab- 
sence of those masters, the education which was to fit them to be 
freemen. Partly in consequence of this training, the Negro at 
the close of the war, though ignorant to a degree that we have 
never yet fully realized, was in many cases able to take care of 
himself, while his owner, frequently demoralized by too much 
ease, found no escape from an experience whose bitterness has 
been unspeakable. His manly struggles, however, to make the 
best of untoward circumstances have made him a new man, and 
the country in which he lives a new South. 

The sudden emancipation of the blacks brought about a condi- 
tion bordering upon chaos. The Southern white man knew little 
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of the treatment due to a Negro freeman, and the Negro knew as 
little what his relation should be to his former master ; the white 
man was unable to look upon the black in any other light than as 
his servant ; and the black man looked upon all service as degrad- 
ing, considering that freedom and education ought to release him 
from labor, especially the labor of the hands. 

Upon the very heels of the Northern armies came an army of 
devoted women, eager to teach the freedmen. As Dr. Mayo says, 
“In the history of the human race there is no record like that of 
our Civil War where, in the very midst of the conflict, the Chris- 
tian people of the North and the national government sent forth 
an army of teachers and poured forth money without stint, to carry 
the knowledge of letters into the very heart of a hostile country, 
among a population in revolt against the existence of the Union 
itself.” In September, 1861,the American Missionary Associa- 
tion opened its first school for contrabands at Hampton, Va., the 
outcome of which is the Hampton Normal and Agricultural In- 
stitute. In the following January, schools were started at Hilton 
Head and Beaufort, S.C. The work of destruction was thus fol- 
lowed by the work of construction, the bayonet by the spelling- 
book and the Bible. In March, 1862, sixty teachers were sent to 
the eastern Atlantic coast, and in June, 1862, eighty-six were at 
work between Hampton Roads and Hilton Head. In 1862 and 
1863 others were sent to Tennessee, and the Rev. John Eaton, an 
army chaplain from Ohio, afterwards United States Commissioner 
of Education, was placed by General Grant in charge of the in- 
struction of the colored people, of whom it is estimated that more 
than a million learned to read and write. Of the 80,000 colored 
troops in the Northern army 20,000 learned to read and write. 
The churches of the North vied with one another in their endeav- 
ors to bring education to the black man. In 1865 the Freedman’s 
Bureau was established, and, in addition to other work, it super- 
intended the education given by the government and the churches 
of the North to the freedmen. Between 1865 and 1870 more than 
five millions of dollars were expended by this organization, whose 
work was of immense value. In some cases government buildings 
and land were granted for school purposes. The first large build- 
ing of the Hampton Institute was erected by a gift of $40,000 
from the Freedman’s Bureau. 

The proved capacity of the Negroes for education suggested the 
wisdom and economy of providing their schools with teachers of 
their own race, and during the years from 1868 to 1878 there were 
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founded twenty-five normal and collegiate institutions under the 
control of different religious denominations, the American Mis- 
sionary Association perhaps leading in the number and size of its 
schools. They extended from Hampton in Virginia to Tillottson 
in Texas, and occupied many of the strategic points where the 
great battles of the war were fought. At Atlanta, Nashville, 
Chattanooga and other centres, institutions were built costing 
from $200,000 to $500,000, which had a yearly attendance of from 
300 to 500 each, and which have produced many of the teachers 
of the Negro race. The work that these schools have accomplished 
will never be fully appreciated or understood. They have num- 
bered among their workers many heroic characters whose lives 
have been given to the uplifting of an oppressed race. While 
monuments and celebrations all over the land publish to the world 
the brave deeds of the boys in blue, these quiet workers, largely 
women, neither receive nor need monuments nor public recogni- 
tion. They have been the silent forces, unrecognized by newspa- 
pers or politicians, that have wrought the greatest results among 
the colored people, for they have sent out from these institutions 
the teachers of the Negro public schools of the South, who, in 
turn, have moulded the masses of the colored race. It was natural 
that after the trying ordeal of reconstruction the Southern white 
man should look with suspicion upon the Northern teacher of the 
Negro school, and should thoroughly believe that he or she had 
come to help forge the shackles that were to bind the whites under 
the control of the ignorant black masses. 

The work of these institutions has been often criticised, and 
sometimes perhaps justly. Most of them had for their model the 
old-fashioned American college which is rapidly giving way both 
in the North and the South to another type of institution, in which 
education is more closely connected with vocation, in which the 
making of scholars is secondary to the making of men and women 
fitted for the duties of citizenship. If Harvard University seri- 
ously considers the wisdom of dropping Greek as a requirement 
of admission, and is devoting itself each year more to the study of 
the things that have to do with everyday life, it would seem that 
some of the so-called colored universities of the South might with 
propriety devote less time to Latin and Greek and more to the 
studies that will help to dignify the common things of life. 
Higher education in the South has always meant the study of 
Latin and Greek. That it does not necessarily have that meaning 
is becoming clear to all educators. That is the higher, the high- 
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est education which fits a man to be a good citizen and to do some 
one thing well. That is the lower, the lowest, the poorest educa- 
tion which turns a man or woman adrift upon the world unfitted 
to do the duty at hand. Each year, both in the North and in the 
South, the protest grows stronger against an education which is 
mere ornament and which has no vital connection with life. If 
the protest is louder in the South than in the North, which I greatly 
doubt, and louder in the case of the black than in that of the white 
race, it is because where there is more poverty there is greater 
need of trained leaders to develop business and industrial enter- 
prises. 

It was natural that the colored people, after years of forced 
labor, should revolt against all work with the hands. When it 
was said, as it was said continually, that Negroes are only fit to be 
“ hewers of wood and drawers of water,” it was natural and right 
that they should wish to show that they could be successful clergy- 
men, doctors and lawyers, and it has been proved. But if ninety 
per cent. of the black and white races of this country must live 
by the labor of their hands, then it is absurd that the education to 
be obtained in the schools has almost no relation to such work. 
With the masses of the colored people of the South still living in 
the one-room cabin under the lien system of crops, which is prac- 
tically a system of serfdom, it would seem proper that they should 
be taught how to cultivate land, build houses, and be of service to 
the communities in which they dwell. It would seem wise that 
the young colored man who desires to be a real minister or servant 
of his people should be so educated as to be not only proficient in 
the conjugation of Greek and Hebrew verbs, but also able to teach 
his race about all that pertains to right living, — food, sanitation, 
farming, and business forms that affect everyday life. The same 
is true of the teacher, and it follows that in the higher as well as 
in the common schools, along with thorough training of the mind, 
there should be given instruction in the skillful use of the hand. 
The acquisition of the work habit by all classes of every race is of 
vital importance. Africa never fostered it in the colored man. 
Slavery enforced it, but brought no love for it, none of the reac- 
tion upon the man which work ought to bring. Unless the Ne- 
groes of this country gain this work habit so that they will perform 
labor from the love of it rather than from compulsion, there is no 
hope for them. They maligned General Armstrong during his 
lifetime and called Hampton the slave-pen and the literary peni- 
tentiary. Mr. Booker Washington is going through the same ex- 
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perience. Again and again the leaders of the race have gathered 
to denounce him, not because he is opposed to what is called higher 
education, for no institution in the country has employed a larger 
number of graduates of these higher institutions than Tuskegee 
has, but because he has emphasized with all the power that is in 
him the necessity of a trained hand as well as a trained head ;? 
and, feeling that the occupations which belonged to the Negro in 
slavery days were slipping out of his hands because of his lack of 
skill, has set himself to train and send out those that can lead their 
people back into habits of thrift and industry. Each year, how- 
ever, brings clearer recognition of the real necessities of the case, 
and many of the higher institutions have already established in- 
dustrial and agricultural departments. Each year more of the 
colored people are asking to have their children taught trades and 
regular occupations. They have seen both white and black boys 
coming out from the public schools unfitted by their years of study 
for the work which their fathers performed and not fitted for any- 
thing else. Too many of them have become loafers, vagabonds 
and criminals. 

General Armstrong was accustomed to say much to his students 
of “the advantage of disadvantages.” We have already seen how 
slavery, a seeming evil, produced some excellent results. The 
mingling of the blood of two races, although brought about in a way 
altogether to be reprobated, has yet given to the Negro race some 
of their greatest leaders. They point with pride to Douglass and 
to others still living who are bringing credit to them through their 
excellence in scholarship, in art and in poetry. Race-prejudice, 
which is so hard to bear and so hard to overcome, has also had 
good results. The thirty or forty schools which provide opportu- 
nities far greater than those granted to the Southern white child 
are the direct result of Southern prejudice, for had the blacks not 
been excluded from white schools these institutions would never 
have sprung into being. What is true of the schools is also true 
of the colored churches. There has come to be in the South to-day 
a very large church property, owned and controlled by the colored 
people, and although the Negro preacher is not always the model 
one might desire, nor the worship all that one might crave, there 
has come a growth in power and executive ability which would 
have been impossible if the two races had been allowed to worship 
together. . In many other things the benefits produced by race- 


1 See especially his recent admirable book, The Future of the Negro (Small, 
Maynard & Co., Boston). 
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prejudice are clearly to be seen. In the town of Hampton the 
whites refused to allow the blacks to be members of their building 
and loan association. As a consequence of this refusal an asso- 
ciation was formed into which the colored people have poured 
$250,000, and which has helped to build more than 250 decent 
homes, a result which would never have been brought about in the 
absence of race-prejudice. For a race that had been treated like 
children, and had depended very largely on the whites for all 
things, the separation which race-prejudice brought was absolutely 
necessary to the formation of character and of self-reliance. The 
wilderness journey is very necessary for any people that would 
enter the promised land. No race rises higher than it is raised 
by its own struggles. 

Race-prejudice has not only resulted in higher schools but in a 
system of public schools taught by colored teachers, which, while 
it has its disadvantages, has, on the whole, resulted in good to the 
race. Before the war, as is well known, little provision was made 
for the education of the common people, either white or black. 
The Yankee schoolma’am, though she was a despised and ostra- 
cized person, brought many new ideas to the Southern white man, 
not the least important of which was the thought of popular edu- 
cation. The growth of the system and the contribution in taxes of 
one hundred million dollars, mostly by Southern whites toward Ne- 
gro schools in States where, thirty-five years ago, it was a crime 
for a white man to teach a Negro to read or write, is one of the 
most remarkable facts in history. In an article inthe “ Forum ” 
Mr. J. M. Keating gives an account of the beginning of public 
schools for the blacks. In the year 1870, with the exception of 
Memphis, Nashville, and New Orleans, there were practically 
none, and bitter opposition to them and to the Northern teachers 
prevailed. In the District of Columbia there were 10,494 colored 
children in public and private schools. While for the most part 
there was opposition, certain far-seeing Southerners declared in 
favor of education of the blacks. In 1870, in a speech in Brooklyn, 
Dr. Curry, a Confederate soldier and a member of the Confed- 
erate Congress, said, “ The colcred people as citizens and wards of 
the nation need to be qualified for their exalted responsibilities ; 
especially do they need trained and educated teachers of their own 
race. If practicable, a degraded race should be elevated and de- 
livered by their own class, as the- patronage of the superior has a 
tendency to degrade character.” The words of Dr. Curry, Gov- 
ernor Brown and others in the South had their effect. In 1871 
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a little improvement was made. In 1872 Delaware and Kentucky 
were the only States that had not made provision for Negro edu- 
cation. In 1873 and 1874 state normal schools began to be estab- 
lished for the training of colored teachers. In 1877 the reports 
from the South were most encouraging. The reconstruction period 
was ended. The total number of Negro children of school age in 
the slave States was 1,513,065, and the number enrolled in the 
schools 571,506. There were also twenty-seven normal schools 
with 3,785 pupils and twenty-three institutions for secondary in- 
struction with 2,087 pupils. 

In 1882-1883 the colored school population in the District 
of Columbia and the former slave States was 1,944,572, and the 
enrollment 802,982. From 1877 there was an increase in the en- 
rollment of forty per cent. In 1882-1883 the appropriation for 
public schools in the South was $1,482,097. Although there had 
been a decrease of the taxable wealth of ten of the Southern States 
of $411,475,000, 20.1 per cent. of their total levy of taxes was for 
school purposes, New England levying 20.2 and the Middle States 
19.5 per cent. Both races shared alike in the school fund in all 
the States except Delaware, Maryland and the District of Colum- 
bia, where special provision was made for the colored race. 

Thus, less than twenty years after the war, there was built up 
in the South a public school system for both whites and blacks, 
with normal schools for the training of teachers, supported by 
taxation largely by Southern whites, which was as firmly estab- 
lished as in any part of the country. This is the more marvelous 
when we consider the extreme poverty of these States. As Mr. 
Keating says, “The Southern States lost everything — their 
slaves, their crops, and all the profit of their industries for five 
years, their public debt, nearly all of their railroad and steamboat 
property, fifty per cent. of their homesteads, their farms, fences, 
mills, and gins. Following upon the heels of this utter destitution 
and the consequent prostration and despondency came the period 
of reconstruction, which increased the confusion that prevailed, re- 
excited the passions of the war, and added to it all, a race feeling 
that for a time was at a white heat, a feeling that was a new ex- 
perience to the people of the South. Out of this extreme of gen- 
eral poverty, out of this race feeling and political passion and 
prejudice, order was slowly evoked, and with it came the steady 
growth of a healthy public sentiment favorable first to public edu- 
cation and then to the education of the Negro.” 


The last report of the Commissioner of Education shows that in 
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1897-1898 in the Southern States there was an enrollment of 
1,506,742 colored children, 52.97 per cent. of the colored school 
population. In this same report it is estimated that since 1870 
$109,000,000 have been expended. This is a most astonishing 
showing, and while it is true that many of the schoolhouses, 
schools and teachers are of the poorest, and while the school term 
in the country districts in many of the States is only two or three 
months, great progress has been made in the face of what seemed 
insuperable obstacles. More than three times what is now appro- 
priated by the Southern States is necessary to make any adequate 
provision for the colored children of the South. The illiteracy 
which still prevails is a menace to the safety of the whole country, 
and it is a serious question whether the general government will 
not yet be obliged to aid in the education of Southern children of 
both races. 

Reference has already been made to the industrial needs of the 
Negro race. From the first, Northern teachers appreciated the 
necessity of teaching the colored children and their parents some- 
thing of sewing and the care of their homes, but with the growth 
of the higher schools and the pressure of the colored people for 
what was called higher education, the emphasis of school life cen- 
tred much more in books than in industries; the demand for the 
dead languages was much greater than for a knowledge of agricul- 
ture or the trades. General Armstrong came into the Southern 
field with a clearer insight into the real conditions and needs of 
the colored race than perhaps any other man. His early life in 
the Hawaiian Islands, his leadership of colored troops in the Civil 
War, and his experience as agent of the Freedman’s Bureau gave 
him an insight into the needs of the colored race. In one of his 
first reports he says: “The thing to be done was clear, to train 
selected Negro youth who should go out and teach and lead their 
people, first by example, by getting land and homes; to give them 
not a dollar that they could earn for themselves; to teach them 
respect for labor; to replace stupid drudgery with skilled hands ; 
and, to these ends, to build up an industrial system for the sake, 
not only of self-support and intelligent labor, but also for the sake 
of character.” Again he says, “It is easy in twenty years to 
teach a million colored children to read, but that is not all. 
Ninety-five per cent. of the Sandwich Islanders from five to 
twenty years old are at school, yet they are decaying. Spelling 
books do not as a matter of course make manly fibre, and prac- 
tical self-restraint is not the immediate result of learning.” 
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“ Plainly a system is required which shall be at once constructive 
of mental and moral work and destructive of the vices character- 
istic of the slave. What are those vices? They are improvidence, 
low ideas of honor and morality, general lack of directive energy, 
judgment and foresight. . . . Mere tuition is not enough to rescue 
him from being forever a tool politically and otherwise. The 
educated man usually overestimates himself, because his intellect 
has grown faster than his experience of life; but the danger to 
the Negro is greater proportionally, as his desire is to shine 
rather than to do. His deficiencies of character are, 1 believe, 
worse for him and for the world than his ignorance. But with 
these deficiencies are docility and enthusiasm for improvement, 
and a perseverance in the pursuit of it, which form a basis of 
great hope, and justify any outlay and the ablest service in his 
behalf.” ‘The past of our colored population has been such that 
an institution devoted especially to them must provide a training 
more than usually comprehensive, must include both sexes and 
a variety of occupation, must produce moral as well as mental 
strength, and while making its students first-rate mechanical la- 
borers must also make them first-rate men and women. ‘The race 
will succeed or fail as it shall devote itself with energy to agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts or avoid these pursuits, and its teach- 
ers must be inspired with the spirit of hard work and acquainted 
with the ways that lead to material success. An imitation of 
Northern models will not do. Right methods of work in the South 
must be created, not copied, though the underlying principle is 
everywhere the same.” 

Starting with these ideas, General Armstrong built up a school 
where much more prominence was given to doing than to mere 
learning, where mathematics learned in the classroom was applied 
to the work of the shop, where there was not only the schoolroom 
but also the workshop, not only the church but also the farm, the 
training not only of the head but also of the hand and of the heart. 
An earnest endeavor has been made, as Mr. Washington puts it, 
to harness the education received, to fit men and women for de- 
finite conditions. An endeavor has been made to create an enthu- 
siasm for the labor of the hand.- Physical and chemical labora- 
tories-have taught young people the laws that underlie agriculture 
and the mechanic arts. Experiment stations, trade-schools and 
. schools of agriculture and domestic science have been started and 
a large business has been carried on. Beginning in the kinder- 
garten with the washtub and the ironing board as well as with the 
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hoe and rake, the work habit has been created in the Hampton 
student. Work in wood and iron and tin has accompanied in- 
struction in history and geography and civil government. Sewing 
and cooking and dressmaking and agriculture have been taught 
as well as music and literature. The school is really an industrial 
village where buying and selling have been carried on alongside 
of academic work, and the young people have gained a taste of 
real life and learned how to meet it. Both the education and the 
religion of Hampton have had for their object not only the fitting 
of men for a kingdom of heaven beyond, but the bringing of 
heaven to earth. What has been the result of this training? 
Hundreds of young people have been sent out who, by the estab- 
lishment of homes, the cultivation of land, and the carrying on 
of business enterprises, have reconstructed whole communities. 
Crime has been almost banished in certain Negro sections; in 
many places the number of decent homes has been doubled or 
quadrupled ; the landholding of the Negroes of the State of Vir- 
ginia has increased nearly one third in the last six years; and 
all these signs of progress are largely due to the influence of 
Hampton students. 

Mr. Booker T. Washington is Hampton’s most distinguished 
graduate and Tuskegee its most celebrated outgrowth. Tuskegee 
is the embodiment of the Hampton idea. Mr. Washington has 
worked out in Alabama the ideas he received in Virginia, and has 
added to them. His farm and workshops have brought to the 
young people of Alabama the same opportunities which were his 
in Virginia. About fifty of Hampton’s graduates have followed 
Mr. Washington to.help him at Tuskegee. The graduates of 
other institutions have done their part, and in the heart of the 
Black Belt has grown up a great industrial institution manned 
and carried on by colored men and women, which is an honor to 
the whole country. It is of interest to observe that not only have 
the white people shown their respect for Mr. Washington and the 
Tuskegee School, but they have taken every opportunity to ex- 
press their appreciation of what he has done for the State. The 
secret of his success lies in his own belief in the white people of 
the South and their kindly feeling toward the blacks, and in the 
fact that he brought to the community in which he lived what was 
most needed, — enterprise and a knowledge of industries and agri- 
culture. The brick-kiln which he started was the only one in that 
part of the country ; the blacksmith shop and the printing office 
at the Tuskegee School did better work than any others near 
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them ; the farmers’ conference gave information to hundreds of 
farmers who but for this school would have plodded on under the 
lien system of crops with no hope of better things. 

Both Hampton and Tuskegee, while receiving help from the 
North, have put themselves in the closest touch with the South 
and its public school system. Hampton has a board of curators 
appointed by the governor to see that the interest on the Land 
Scrip Fund is properly expended. Tuskegee was started as a 
State Normal School for blacks, and still receives help from the 
State for that purpose. The influence of both schools upon the 
public school system of the South has been marked. Both have 
been helped by the general government, Hampton by the Freed- 
man’s Bureau in the erection of buildings, Tuskegee by a gift of 
land by appropriation of Congress. Both schools, while earnestly 
Christian, are undenominational, having no organic relation with 
any sect. In both institutions the missionary and normal ideas 
have been pressed,— the thought that whatever the students ob- 
tain is for their people, and the thought that they are always to be 
teachers and leaders of their race. 

The model presented by Hampton and Tuskegee of an indus- 
trial and earnestly Christian but undenominational school, having 
close relations with the state and the public school system, has 
been followed by many smaller institutions. The Slater Indus- 
trial School at Winston, North Carolina, is an example. Already 
certain relations have been established between some of these 
schools, and certain courses of study have been marked out. 
There is reason to believe that thus a type of school has been 
started which is meeting the pressing need of knowledge, on the 
part of the people, in regard to the common duties of life, at the 
same time that it is providing for the moral and religious instruc- 
tion of its pupils, for the lack of which the public school system 
of the country has been severely criticised. 

In the establishment and conduct of the higher schools, as well 
as the common schools for Negroes, two wisely administered funds 
have had much to do. The Peabody Education Fund, given Feb- 
ruary 6, 1867, by Mr. George Peabody, amounted to two million 
dollars, and was given in trust to certain gentlemen to be used for 
the promotion and encouragement of intellectual, moral and in- 
dustrial education among the young of the more destitute portions 
of the Southwestern States of our Union. This gift embraced 
both races, and has been used “ toward securing the establishment 
of state systems of education which should make adequate and 
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permanent provision for universal education.” it has made pos- 
sible many institutes for white and colored teachers, and has as- 
sisted the state normal schools for both whites and blacks. 

The John F. Slater Fund, given by Mr. Slater, of Norwich, 
Conn., in 1882, consisted of one million dollars. In his Letter 
of Gift he declares his object to be “the uplifting of the lately 
emancipated population of the Southern States and their posterity 
by conferring on them the blessings of Christian education.” 
Help was to be given to such institutions as were most effectively 
useful in promoting the training of teachers. The fund was to be 
administered in no partisan, sectional or sectarian spirit, but in 
the interest of a general patriotism and an enlightened Christian 
spirit. It has had much to do with the building up and maintain- 
ing of manual training and industrial departments in the higher 
schools for colored youth, as well as with the improvement of their 
normal departments. 

The Hon. J. L. M. Curry was one of the first men of the South 
to grasp the thought of the necessity of public schools for both 
whites and blacks. The management of both these funds has 
been largely in his hands for many years, though he has been ably 
assisted by some of the most prominent business men and educa- 
tors of the North and South. Perhaps no man has done more for 
the education of the common man in the South, both white and 
black, than Dr. Curry. He has gone from one Southern State to 
another pleading the cause of popular education. Whenever the 
plan has been suggested of giving to the colored schools only the 
money raised from the taxation of the colored race he has come 
forward to denounce its unwisdom and shortsightedness. It is 
much to be desired that other benevolent men would follow the 
example of Mr. Peabody and Mr. Slater, for, in spite of the taxes 
raised by the South and the contributions of the North, the last 
report of the Commissioner of Education shows that only 52.97 
per cent. of the colored school population are at present enrolled in 
the schools. 

Yet the results of thirty years of Negro education are by no 
means discouraging. Statistics show that Negro illiteracy has de- 
creased from 79.9 per cent. in 1870 to 56.8 per cent. in 1890. 
The number of common and higher schools has increased, as has 
also the number of pupils enrolled in the schools. The status of 
colored teachers is constantly improving. They are respected 
and valued by their white neighbors, and their opportunities for 
broader culture are increasing year by year through the teachers’ 
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institutes, which are supported in part by the Peabody Education 
Fund. Whole communities have been revolutionized by these 
teachers, civilized homes have been multiplied and landholdings 
increased, and a large portion of the race has grown in character, 
self-respect and self-reliance. 

The outlook for the future is most hopeful. The things to be 
striven for are better primary and secondary schools, more ade- 
quate equipment, more industrial training, better-prepared teach- 
ers, and more hearty cooperation between the higher schools and 
the public school system. 


Ho.uuis Burke FRIssELL. 
Hampton, VIRGINIA. 





SCHOPENHAUER AND PRESENT TENDENCIES. 


How is it that so many thoughtful people, in.these days of expan- 
sion and progress, can show such apparent interest in the writings 
of a philosopher who is supposed to have taught that life is not 
worth living and that the tendency of “ evolution ”’ is but to produce 
a state of things that had better not have been? The world at 
large still continues to talk of Schopenhauer’s pessimism in entire 
ignorance of the fact that he rarely uses the word pessimism (three 
or four times in six big volumes, and then only in the adjectival 
form and regarding the philosophy of others, in pleading against 
an optimistic view of things). The world also is perhaps ignorant 
of the fact that during the last twenty-five or thirty years Scho- 
penhauer has so conquered the reading public that it is difficult to 
escape his influence in one way or another. Many now know that 
Schopenhauer prophesied in 1856 to Frauenstiadt, one of his 
earliest adherents and his future literary executor, that, ‘ The time 
will come when any one who does not know what I have said 
about a given subject will be considered an ignoramus,” and that 
he soberly felt he had the right to say, “ Humanity has learned 
from me much that it will never forget, and my writings will 
not sink into oblivion.” But comparatively few people know of 
any valid reasons for Schopenhauer’s popularity, other than the 
confessed brilliance of his style, or the daring character of his 
utterances about many matters of vital moment, or the unusual 
magnitude of his personality, or the fact that he thought he had 
overturned some of the great idealistic schemes of German phi- 
losophy by simple insistence upon many of the ordinary phe- 
nomena of science and of social life. 
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It would not be difficult to trace the suggested growth of Scho- 
penhauer’s influence over modern society and over leading modern 
men. ‘There is something,” said the London “ Atheneum,” } 
“in the boisterous common sense of certain of Schopenhauer’s 
views which recommends him to the practical English mind, and 
therefore it is not strange that it was England which provided the 
earliest stimulus to the growth of his reputation in his own coun- 
try.” As early as 1853 John Oxenford’s article in the ‘“ West- 
minster Review ” first drew the attention of English readers to 
the sage of Frankfort who was “ railing equally at Hegelian tran- 
scendentalism and Anglican bigotry.” The article “had the inci- 
dental effect of revealing to the Germans that they had a man of 
genius among them whom they were unduly neglecting.” In 1854 
Wagner sent to Schopenhauer a private copy of the text of the 
“ Nibelungen Ring,” and seemed about that time to be doing all 
he could to inflame his friends and fellow-artists with a zeal for 
the writings of “ this supreme philosopher ahd master of modern 
thought.” It was doubtless at his instigation that an ardent 
group of young musical enthusiasts and revolutionary idealists 
wrote to Schopenhauer, urging him to come to Zurich, their head- 
quarters, and rule over them as their prophet, priest and philoso- 
pher. They even tried to get a chair established for him at the 
Zurich University as an “ idealistic counterpoise to the material- 
ism” that they found to be rampant there as elsewhere. Of 
course, if we would study the real extent to which Wagner ac- 
cepted Schopenhauer’s theory of the will to live as the background 
of his own theory of life and his theory of art, we must turn to 
Wagner’s book on “ Beethoven ” and to his other writings, as well 
as to the magazine literature upon this important subject. 

In 1856 the Philosophical Faculty of the University of Leipsic, 
recognizing doubtless the interest in Schopenhauer’s philosophy 
that was beginning to assert itself there in university and also in 
general circles, offered a prize for the best account and criticism 
of the system, which was won by a Dr. Rudolph Seydel, and after- 
wards published in book form. It was at Leipsic, too, that the 
enigmatic Nietzsche first heard of Schopenhauer — who imme- 
diately became the chief intellectual influence of his life. He 
happened to buy the “ World as Will and Idea” in a second- 
hand bookstore. ‘“ When I reached home I flung myself on the 
sofa with my treasure, and began to submit myself to the influ- 


1 February 13, 1897, in an article upon my “ Schopenhauer’s System in Its Phi- 
losophical Significance ” (Blackwood, Edinburgh ; Scribners, New York, 1896). 
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ence of that vigorous and sombre genius. Here every line cried 
renunciation, denial, resignation ; here I saw a mirror in which I 
perceived the world, life and my own nature in terrible grandeur. 
Here there met me the full, unselfish sunlit gaze of art; here I 
saw sickness and healing, exile and a haven of refuge, hell and 
heaven.” This devotion of Nietzsche to Schopenhauer is probably 
one of the causes that conspired to make so many of the young 
journalists and literary men and so many of the people of fashion 
in Berlin, in the “eighties” and the early “nineties,” take to 
reading Schopenhauer, for one of the first writings that discovered 
to the world the Mephistophelic magic of Nietzsche’s style (Scho- 
penhauer was his model here as well as in the realm of thought) 
was his pamphlet, ‘‘ Schopenhauer als Erzieher.” At least it helped 
to cement Nietzsche’s friendship for Wagner, and thus to hold to- 
gether, in their impressionable years, two men who have profoundly 
affected, for better or for worse, the whole spiritual culture of 
Germany. Two other modern men of importance in whose writ- 
ings there are so many resemblances to much of Schopenhauer’s 
teaching that they may be said, in more senses than one, to have 
prepared the world for the study of this philosopher are M. Zola 
and Count Tolstoi. Just as it is possible to transcribe from M. 
Zola sentence after sentence of fundamental reflection upon the 
mere power of the force or the desire to live that suggests Scho- 
penhauer’s descriptions of the will to live, so it is possible to find 
in what might be called the quietism or non-resistance philosophy 
of Tolstoi (he writes, I have read, with a picture of Schopen- 
hauer in his study) a form of Schopenhauer’s theory of the denial 
of the will to live. Together, they represent a literary exposition 
of the positive and the negative poles of Schopenhauer’s thought. 
A more complete blending of these on the basis of heredity (a 
fact of which Schopenhauer makes more than most modern phi- 
losophers) and environment may be studied in many of the plays 
of Ibsen. It is generally possible to trace to their roots in some 
broad philosophy most of the leading tendencies of an age, so it 
might be argued that almost all that men of science and men of 
letters have made out of the two great ideas of the “struggle for 
life” and the will to “give up life” (for high and noble ends, 
or through weakness, or “resignation,” or “altruism,” or “ de- 
generation,” or what not) has in a manner prepared the world for 
that supreme attempt to reckon with the positive and the negative 
forces in human life which may be found in the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer —- or in the religious philosophy of Buddhism or 
Christianity. 
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Schopenhauer undoubtedly wrote much in disparagement of the 
philosophy of the official philosophers and official teachers of phi- 
losophy of his day, and of their determined intention (so he judged 
it) to ignore his teaching. He may be said to have triumphed in 
this regard. The Berlin Academy, towards the end of his life, 
offered him a membership in its body —an honor which he 
haughtily refused on the ground that it was offered too late in the 
day. Since his death the most prominent official representatives 
of philosophy have felt compelled to devote their attention to 
him, and as something more than a mere magni nominis umbra. 
Oxford was to Schopenhauer the very home of traditionalism and 
ecclesiastical bigotry ; but an Oxford professor, the late W. Wal- 
lace, has put together a most readable and appreciative account of 
his life and literary activity. The most eloquent and most culti- 
vated German expounder of modern philosophy, Kuno Fischer, 
has devoted a whole volume to the consideration of his system, 
and France has done the same as England through its foremost 
psychologist, M. Ribot, of the Collége de France. Such a judi- 
cious and progressive thinker as the late Professor Georg von 
Gizycki, of Berlin, wrote an excellent monograph upon “ Kant 
and Schopenhauer,” in which he ranks these two philosophers as 
men of equal importance, and deliberately calls Schopenhauer the 
greatest philosopher of the nineteenth century. Professor Jodl, 
of Vienna, has spoken of Schopenhauer and Lotze as the last two 
system-makers of the German philosophy of this century. Pro- 
fessor Deussen, of Kiel, has written an important book upon the 
elements of metaphysics along the very lines of Schopenhauer’s 
main ideas. In his recent important work upon the history of 
philosophy he speaks of Schopenhauer’s system as one of the 
greatest spiritual phenomena of modern times. This reminds one 
of a saying of Wagner in a letter of 1868, about an oil painting 
of Schopenhauer that hung in the reception room of his house at 
Bayreuth: ‘ One hope I have for the culture of the German spirit, 
that the time may come when Schopenhauer shall be made the law 
of our thinking and knowing,” and of Mainlinder’s declaration 
that the doctrine of Schopenhauer “ has begun a revolution in the 
world of mind which will bring about changes as great as those 
wrought by Christianity.” 

After these references to professional philosophers it may be 
added that the younger literary spirits of England and America 
and France soon proved their kinship to their German colleagues 


by deriving inspiration from Schopenhauer. Men like Mr. Bel- 
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fort Bax, Mr. Edwin Wallace, Mr. E. Todhunter, Mr. W. A. 
Ellis, M. Brunetitre, M. E. Rod, Mr. Morton Payne, Mr. C. F. 
Thwing and many others have written interesting essays on Scho- 
penhauer that reveal his influence over their thought. Schopen- 
hauer is even a “live topic” for literary clubs and for comic pa- 
pers. The present furore over Nietzsche (simply a part of the 
reaction against “ psychological” and “romantic” literature, 
and against foolish “altruism” and foolish ‘“ philanthropy”) 
will probably soon give place to renewed attempts to estimate the 
magnitude and the breadth of Schopenhauer, an immeasurably 
greater and infinitely more serious man, to whom Nietzsche long 
ago acknowledged his indebtedness. and to whom, after all, he 
serves but as a kind of king’s jester. In America Schopenhauer’s 
general essays are read as eagerly as in England or in Germany, 
where thousands of copies of his works have been sold since the 
expiry, a few years ago, of the copyright. All over the world 
thousands of women, as well as men, — nay, women to an even 
greater extent than men, — are finding in Schopenhauer a philoso- 
pher, if not a friend (he speaks too frankly for this), who differs 
from most other philosophers at least in this one respect, that he 
always seems to be talking about real life and the real world, and 
who writes so clearly that it is next to impossible to fail to catch 
his meaning. His general essays are as interesting as the “ table- 
talk” of Napoleon or Luther or Goethe. ‘Ce n’est pas un phi- 
losophe comme les autres” is the universal confession, in the 
words of a writer in the ‘ Revue Contemporaine,” — “ c’est un 
philosophe qui a vu le monde.” 

Why this popularity of Schopenhauer? I could adduce many 
scientific and philosophical reasons into most of which I have gone 
at some length in my volume on his system. Some of these rea- 
sons are that Schopenhauer has supplemented or developed the 
great system of Kant along the lines whereon i¢ has seemed to the 
whole philosophical world to be most defective, e. g., the relation 
of the “ pure” to the “ practical ” reason ; that he has caused us to 
understand, in terms of the modern theory of evolution, the rela- 
tion of the philosophy of idealism to the philosophy of material- 
ism ; that he sets forth the problem of philosophy as related to, 
and yet different from, that of science; that he helps us to un- 
derstand the relation of philosophy and speculation to life; that 
he gives their fullest due to the ethical and religious aspects 
of philosophy ; that he has incorporated into ethics and psychol- 
ogy modern facts about heredity and the relation of mind to body ; 
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and that he has realized the importance to the western world of 
the teaching of the great oriental philosophies of religion and 
morals. Along with Plato and Kant and Berkeley, Schopenhauer 
is one of the philosophers in whom the educated thought of India 
takes most interest. Then there is the general reason that like 
Shakespeare or Goethe, or, best of all, Dante, Schopenhauer writes 
of the whole drama or divine comedy of man’s life. In the 
hands of Nietzsche this is nothing more than what the Germans 
would call eine kistliche Komédie, but to Schopenhauer it is an 
episode between 2n infinite past and an infinite future of man’s 
life in all its strength and all its weakness, in all its questionings 
of the earth spirit and of the leaders and prophets of men, and in 
all its soliloquies with its own spirit about the meaning of life. 
His obiter dicta, his “ Parerga” and “ Paralipomena,” as he called 
his shorter pieces and fugitive paragraphs on life and on philosophy, 
constitute a perfect mine of suggestion about the ordinary pur- 
suits and ideas and prejudices of men and the ordinary hopes of 
life, — subjects that one expects to find discussed more by the 
moralist proper, the satirist and the spiritual teacher, than by the 
professional philosopher, more by men like Rochefoucauld and 
Marcus Aurelius and & Kempis than by men like Kant or Plato 
or Schelling. 

Schopenhauer’s personality, again, as I have elsewhere said, 
comprised an unusual development at one and the same time of 
the three “ faculties” of man (intellect, will and feeling). More 
important than all the considerations named, however, remains 
the fact that Schopenhauer had the good fortune to evolve from 
the depths of his own mind — in full contemplation at once of the 
work of the masters of philosophy and of the achievements of 
the natural sciences of the first half of this century and also of 
that remarkable rapprochement of the mind of the Orient and the 
mind of the Occident which is so important a phenomenon of this 
century —a philosophy of life and thought, that reduces to ulti- 
mate principles many of the leading tendencies of modern specu- 
lation, and modern science and modern practice. This philosophy 
is at last beginning to meet with the most explicit recognition and 
the most serious stiidy even on the part of British and American 
students of philosophy who have been trained in Hegelian and 
Schellingian interpretations of Kant’s teaching rather than in the 
estimates of his philosophy associated chiefly with the name of 
Schopenhauer, and, after him, with F. A. Lange, A. Riehl and a 
few others. Indeed the days of mere discipleship to Hegel and 
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of mere “ Kant philology” had first to pass away in England and 
America (as they had already done in Germany), and the time to 
be ushered in when a reaction from the brilliant hopes first 
formed about the “future of science” and the future of “social 
democracy” had made only too apparent the need for a new 
metaphysic of things seen and of the world of history in general, 
before Schopenhauer’s teaching could be sympathetically ap- 
proached by the majority of our philosophers. 

Schopenhauer’s chief book, as is well known, is ‘The World 
as Will and Idea,” and the title is an exact description of its con- 
tents and its essential teaching. In plain English, Schopenhauer 
teaches that the world consists of the will or force that constitutes 
the life and tendency of things, and of the phenomenal appear- 
ances that make up the world of the senses. (The word “ idea,” 
common enough in English philosophy since the time of Locke, 
is a translation of the German Vorstellwng,— a word which, in 
so far as it means anything “ presented” to the mind, e. g., an 
idea of “ sense,” or an idea of “thought,” or the vivid idea that 
is called an “impression,” is very often rendered “ presentation ” 
by psychologists.) A justly celebrated contemporary metaphysi- 
cian, Mr. F. H. Bradley, writes of the universe as “ Appearance 
and Reality.” This title of his epoch-marking book indicates a 
manner of conceiving of the world of “thought and being” that 
has descended to present times in consequence of the Kantian 
philosophy and of discussion of that philosophy — the world con- 
sists of things that appear and of things that are. Now Schopen- 
hauer’s improvement upon this way of stating the net result of 
modern philosophy consists in substituting the word “ Will” for 
the word “ Reality,” and the word “ Idea,” conceived in the sense 
just indicated, for. the word “appearance.” But, by putting the 
word “ Will” first (“The World as Will and Idea”) Schopen- 
hauer expresses his conviction that the reality of the world con- 
sists in action (owr action or the action of the World-Will — they 
are not to be separated if “ God be in us”), whereas the “ ap- 
pearance” of the world, what we see around us (the notion is 
familiar to the student of religion) and what we reflect upon in 
our thoughts, is simply the different manifestations of that activity 
or will and their relations to our own actions. Now a thousand 
things occur to the mind upon consideration of these words, espe- 
cially to the mind of the person who has been slightly “ spoiled 
by philosophy ;” and I confess that one of the greatest obstacles 
to Schopenhauer’s success as a philosopher is that his “ Will” 
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seems to mean everything in general or, at least, nothing in par- 
ticular. Another obstacle is that he always seems to assume 
Mind (that to which the “idea” appears), and at the same time 
to speak as if Will had a priority to the Idea. Perhaps, however, 
we may in the end learn from him that there is really no neces- 
sity for restricting the term “ will” to denote only human volun- 
tary action, but that, on the contrary, the whole world may be 
regarded as “through and through” will; and then, secondly, 
that we may regard the world in this very way without doing 
violence to the accredited results of idealistic philosophy. 

But that the English or American reader is not altogether un- 
prepared for Schopenhauer’s lesson may be seen from the extent 
to which Professor James’s recent volume, “ The Will to Believe,” 
has been read and favorably commented upon, and by the credence 
which has been given to the arguments of this famous and bril- 
liant psychologist. He may yet found an ontology, or theory of be- 
ing, on his doctrine (for such it is), that what we feel ourselves 
compelled to regard as true and real actually is true and real. 
Professor James has given us in his writings no warrant for con- 
necting or disconnecting his teaching with that of Schopenhauer. 
This Will to Believe is simply one of many instances that could 
be adduced to show that there is at work in metaphysical philoso- 
phy a general movement that is more and more preparing the 
world for the teaching of Schopenhauer. I do not for one mo- 
ment mean to imply that Schopenhauer teaches that whatever we 
will or wish to be real is to be regarded as real. I remember but 
too well the ridicule that, in this very regard, he pours upon Fichte, 
Jacobi, Schleiermacher and others; although I will say that, to 
Schopenhauer, man is to be identified with God in so far as God 
is the will that energizes in us and in “ external” (?) nature and in 
human history. Thus everything in contemporary social philoso- 
phy and everything in contemporary reform and contemporary 
politics that is tending to give the human race a consciousness of 
itself as a unified or unifiable will, as an intelligent force in the 
control and direction of the affairs of this world, is also making 
for the relative truth of Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the world, 
as will. 

We can see in the recent philosophizing upon psychology of 
another Harvard professor, Dr. Minsterberg, an almost explicit 
avowal of teaching that its author must know to be akin to that 
of his great countryman, Schopenhauer. Let me quote: “The 
ethical belief in immortality means that we, as subjects of will, 
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are immortal ; that is, that we are not reached by death. For the 
philosophical mind which sees the difference between reality and 
psychological transformation [italics mine], immortality is cer- 
tain. Death is a biological phenomenon in the world of objects 
in time ; how then can death reach a reality which is not an 
object but an attitude, and therefore neither in time nor in space ?” 
This “attitude” . . . not “in time nor in space” is what Scho- 
penhauer means by will, or by our reality as will ; and the truth of 
our being is to him the truth of the world, for, according to evo- 
lutionary science, the world sums itself up in man. Elsewhere 
Professor Miinsterberg is even more explicit in his teaching that 
things which are studied as objects in time and space can never 
be more than phenomena or presentations, while true reality can 
be found only within — in will. In other words, a doctrine of 
the real can never establish itself upon the external and phenome- 
nal aspects of things, but only upon their inward and dynamic 
efficiency, upon their value in the light of will or purpose — upon 
the idea of the “ plane” or “ level ” or “ grade” of the activity of 
will that they represent or set forth. 

Even the redoubtable Professor Wundt, of Leipsic, the father 
of all the experimental psychology of the past twenty-five years, 
has been regarded by such a careful critic as Professor Jodl as 
showing in his “System of Philosophy” the influence of Scho- 
penhauer’s doctrine of the will. Wundt thinks, according to Jodl, 

_of the “ will of living creatures as creative of objective purposes 
in nature.” This is undoubtedly in the manner of Schopenhauer ; 
so also, in some respects, is Wundt’s notion of a collective will of 
humanity teleologically shaping its destiny —as Dr. Lester F. 
Ward, who quotes Schopenhauer repeatedly in his “ Psychic 
Factors of Civilization,” would express it. A well known- socialist 
writer of this country once said to me that this notion of the will 
of humanity is destined to play in the future the réle of an 
Almighty God or of a Divine Providence— an idea that has 
received exemplification in the attitude of the American people 
towards Spanish oppression in Cuba, as well as in the writings of 
the followers of Comte or Marx or Schopenhauer. The writer in 
question hoped to get from me some support from Schopenhauer 
for his favorite conception. I was, however, obliged to tell him 
that I was not over-sanguine about this idea of a collective “ will 
of humanity,” unless it be thought of in connection with what 
Schopenhauer teaches about the denial of the will to live. (Here 
we see the negative pole of Schopenhauer’s thought, the affirma- 
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tion of will being the positive.) The will of Democracy has 
still to submit itself to endless discipline before it can be al- 
lowed to think of a complete assertion of itself. Despite Nietz- 
sche and his doctrine of the “Over-Man” (Ubermensch), and 
despite Zola, Nordau, Kipling and many others, it is the meek, 
the peaceful and the just, not the strong and the mighty, who are 
destined to inherit the earth. A thoughtful book? has recently 
developed this idea into a philosophy of history. “God hath 
chosen,” we read in the Bible, the “ weak things of the world ” 
to overcome the mighty things —- yea, “ the things that are not ” 
to confound “the things that are.” Even along these lines of 
apparent reaction and self-repression and self-denial the philoso- 
phy of Schopenhauer has many lessons for us. 

Ever since the time of Descartes and the inauguration of the era 
of free thought and independent inquiry it has been assumed that 
the problem of philosophy is simply to work out an explanation 
of the world for thought. Despite the work of Kant in showing 
that the intellect can never “transcend” the world and survey 
it “from without,” but must always confine itself to the task of 
unraveling the connections of things inside the world of our ex- 
perience, despite the work of the pyrrhonists and the skeptics 
and the “ probabilists ” (Pascal and Butler, e.g.) of all the ages, 
and despite the “ persuasion ” of “common sense” that our high- 
est certainty can never be theoretical and absolute but only prac- 
tical ? and relative, there are still thinkers for whom the task of 
philosophy is mainly an intellectual one. ‘“ What,” they ask, “is 
the value of the world for our thought — not for our “ practical 
nature,” our hopes and our fears, not for the purposes of science 
and civilization, but simply for thought as such?” Now, it would 
not be difficult to show that a great deal can be said for this 
method of stating the problem of metaphysic or philosophy. 


1 The Coming People, by C.F. Dole. 

2 Asa recent book (Foundations of Knowledge, by Professor A. T. Ormond 
of Princeton) puts it: “ The very last word of experience is not knowledge 
but edification.” One of the chief merits of this work is the fact that it does 
the fullest justice to the truth of what may be called Intellectualism, or the 
Intellectualist movement in philosophy since the time of Kant, and at the same 
time the fullest justice to the fact that the final demand of the consciousness 
of man is for ultimate reality. Another recent work that has this merit in an 
eminent degree is The World and the Individual, by Professor Royce of Har- 
vard. We can here see one of the most elaborate and careful attempts of 
modern metaphysic to conceive of the world as realized will or purpose or 
meaning. 
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Owing, however, to the influence of both Hegel and Darwin, there 
is now in many quarters a profound prejudice against limiting the 
conception of philosophy to the task of explaining a world that 
is looked upon as in the first instance “given” to us “from 
without.”” We have become so convinced of the unity of the 
world as including both ourselves and our thought (and God 
too, for that part of it) that we object to the very idea latent 
in the assumption that our thought is “ outside” the world and 
has yet somehow to dip down into the world and explain it. 
How can we ever explain the world if we are outside the world ? 
Schopenhauer has made us ask ourselves this question in a hun- 
dred different ways. For him the question of philosophy is not, 
“ What is the value of the world for thought?” but “ What, in 
broad terms, is the real— what is Reality?” He thus meets 
the wants of those students who, like Professor Andrew Seth and 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, have come to the conclusion that reality must 
be more than a mere system of “intelligible thought-relations,” 
or a thought-system that expresses itself in a dialectic. What, 
even presupposing all the apparatus of “ first principles” that 
the philosophers from Parmenides to Hegel have put together, is 
the nature of reality ? 

Now it dawned upon Schopenhauer, after years of meditation 
upon the writings of Kant, and after some theoretical investiga- 
tions of his own into the principles of human knowledge (published 
in his “ Fourfold Root,” by universal consent the most remark- 
able “ Doctor-Thesis” in philosophy ever published in Germany), 
and after some consideration of the philosophy of the will that 
Fichte was trying to extract out of Kant’s ethical treatises, and 
of Schelling’s philosophy of nature and of the nature-idealism of 
Eastern religions, that by the very principles of idealism, the irre- 
futable idealism of Berkeley and Kant, reality is never to be at- 
tained ‘ outside” personality, outside man, in external nature, but 
within personality, within what man feels to be the reality of him- 
self. “ Simply a new Pythagoreanism,” you say at once; “simply 
a modern version of the notion that ‘Man is the Measure of all 
Things ;’ simply a version of the psychological truth discovered 
by Empedocles, that we know reality by the related sides of our 
own existence ; simply a perception of what Goethe and other poets 
felt about das Innere der Natur being in ourselves and in the 
warm life that we feel.” Not so fast, however! Nor was what 
Schopenhauer perceived merely some of the consequences of the 
“ Hegelian ” claim that self-consciousness is necessarily the highest 
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category of philosophy, the key whereby to unlock all the secrets 
of the universe. His point of departure is rather the result (as 
he conceives it) of all modern philosophy — or the result of the 
philosophy of the two idealists of all time, Plato and Kant. The 
essence of all modern philosophy, he holds, is that the external 
world is presentation, that whatever is presented to us as an ob- 
ject of thought or perception is phenomenon, is phenomenal, is 
something that appears, that is and must be conceived as appear- 
ance, as Vorstellung, as idea. Anything that is presented to us, 
that appears before us, must surely, by the very nature of the 
case, be a presentable something, an appearing something ; its 
reality is somehow conditioned by or dependent upon the fact of 
its being an appearance to “ mind,” to the mind that perceives or 
thinks it. But Reality can never be merely presented: it is that 
which eternally is. ‘ My philosophy starts neither from the sub- 
ject nor from the object, but from the idea as the first fact of con- 
sciousness.” ‘“ And from that,” we might add, “it grasps at once 
the truth that the supreme reality cannot be seen or conceived to be 
anything merely external, but must be found in that which is the 
truth of the‘ within’ — in the will.” I know that a great deal of 
this may sound as if Schopenhauer were merely the expounder of a 
new philosophy of “ identity,” or of “ substance,” or ‘ essence,” or 
what not; but we must not be afraid of mere terms if we would 
approach our subject more closely. “ In reality there is no such 
thing as mere spirit or mere matter,” says Schopenhauer, “ but 
rather a great deal of nonsense and idle fancy in the world.” 
This is only too true: mere “spirit” and mere “matter” have 
very little meaning. Schopenhauer’s apergu (he always insisted 
that philosophy rests upon true insight and true observation) is 
simply that Reality can never be seen or “ sensed ” or even merely 
“thought” (for “ who hath seen God atany time?’’) by us, but is 
rather something that is lived and willed by us — something that 
we are, and are ever becoming. If it be held that this very 
suggestion that “ reality, of course, is not thought but only lived ” 
is “not philosophy,” I reply that Schopenhauer does not stop here. 
He wants a philosophy of this very fact, a philosophy from which 
the very opposition between “ philosophy” and “life” (an op- 
position that “common sense” is always bringing against phi- 
losophy, and that philosophy often countenances) shall disappear. 
He was fond of saying that his philosophy, that the world is 
“ will,” was much more truly an ethic than was the system of 
Spinoza, “ with whom [Spinoza called his pantheistic philosophy 
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of substance ethic] the word savors of irony —a sort of lucus a 
non lucendo, in fact, since it is only through sophistry that he 
foists morality on to a system which has logically no room for it.”’. 

The world, then, consists of the will that is in us “ both to will 
and to do’ — the will that expresses itself in us in psycho-physical, 
i. e., vital, moral and esthetic effort, and that also expresses itself 
in nature in the various forms of energy with which we are ac- 
quainted. A complete philosophy or metaphysic, Schopenhauer 
holds, is a philosophy that sets forth the world of being and 
thought in accordance with the idea of the different planes or 
grades of life along which the world-will has apparently mani- 
fested itself. Energy, for example, is manifestly either physical 
or chemical, or “ vital,” or “ psycho-physical” or “ moral” and 
“ spiritual”; and so we have the different groups of the sci- 
ences, the “ physical,” the “ natural” or “ biological,” the- “ psy- 
chological” and the “ moral” and “ social” and the “ religious.” 
The world, as a whole, in other words, consists of the ** will ” in its 
potency and of the different “appearances” or forms of appear- 
ance that the will makes upon consciousness — “ consciousness” 
consisting of these very “ ideas” or “ appearances ”’ of things and 
of the effort to think them altogether. The world is Will and 
Idea. If we say that this is but the old story of the world con- 
sisting of matter or physical energy on the one hand, and thought 
or consciousness on the other, there is no objection to the con- 
tention, only we might try to think of the consequences of calling 
matter “idea” (presentation — Vorstellung, a term, that at once 
gets rid of the difficulties of “ Materialism”) and of calling force, 
both physical and psychical, wil/. In regard to the first point we 
may think of a term that Herbert Spencer has applied to his doc- 
trine of the real, to his philosophy that the so-called ‘ physical ” 
universe consists simply of the “ redistribution of matter and its 
retained motion from a diffused to a determinate arrangement ’” — 
transfigured realism — to realize the thought that “ matter” never 
exactly is what it seems to be, but that it is “ideal” in the sense 
of being merely the arrangement or the rearrangement of certain 
fundamental forms of energy. And in regard to the second point, 
it might be well to reflect that neither physiologists nor psycholo- 
gists now draw any lines of absolute distinction between “ con- 
scious” energy and energy that is said to be “neural” or “ sub- 
conscious” or merely “ vital.” 

But what, you ask, of “ the denial of the will to live,” what of 
the quietism, or annihilation-philosophy, of the nihilism or the 
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pessimism for which Schopenhauer is even more notorious than 
for his affirmation-philosophy. In reply 1 beg to make two re- 
marks. First, the general public does not yet know the real 
Schopenhauer. Then, secondly, the best way to answer this ques- 
tion is to think of Kant and Plato and Buddhism and their influ- 
ence over Schopenhauer. 

From Kant Schopenhauer learned the results of modern phi- 
losophy of which I have spoken above. All the manifestations of 
the will are “ phenomenal.” They represent the appearance that 
the world-will presents to different beings according to their place 
or grade on the ladder or scale of existence. To a jelly-fish or to 
a simple organism the world may appear to be what psychologists 
call a “single sentiency,” one continued sense-experience, while 
to a man the world presents the appearance of being a conflict 
between the will and the idea, between the tendency to act and 
the tendency to reflect, between mere impulse and true self-reali- 
zation. The “ Platonic Ideas” represent to Schopenhauer the 
types of the different grades (chemical and physical attraction, 
vital activity, etc.) of the manifestation of the will; they may be 
illustrated by the form or the structural essence of the different 
animal species, or by the different action (cohesion, polarity, elec- 
tricity, nerve-action) of different forms of energy, or by the differ- 
ent arts from architecture up through tragedy to music. Archi- 
tecture, for example, to Schopenhauer is an attempt to “ bring 
into distinctness some of those ideas which are the lowest grades 
of the objectivity of the will,” such as gravity, cohesion, rigidity, 
hardness, those universal qualities of matter, those first, simplest, 
most inarticulate manifestations of the will —the bass-notes of 
nature ; while music is a literal and exact expression of the in- 
most will that is the heart of universal nature. 

The denial of the will to live is simply Schopenhauer’s doctrine 
of “enlightenment” or of altruism. It is the opening of our 
eyes to the fact that even things in the outer world, not to mention 
the animals and human beings called persons, are manifestations 
of the same will that we find in ourselves. A man who sees in 
others the same will to live that he sees in himself will not will 
his own happiness at the expense of that of others; a man who 
recognizes in “ external” nature and in humanity simply certain 
phases or sides or grades of the will (there are physical and bio- 
logical and moral forces at work in his own life) will not think 
of human life as dissociated from physical and animal life ; he 
will rather think of his own moral and religious life as somehow 
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bringing Nature to her fullest expression or even to perfection. 
The “ whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain until now ;” 
it waits for the manifestation of the “sons of God” in the life of 
man. All true life—the life of the “ moral agent” or that of 
the citizen, the father, the brother, the patriot, the Saviour of 
men — is simply, to begin with, a balance or equipoise between the 
will to affirm life in the selfish sense and the will to deny life for 
the sake of others, for the sake of the common life. 
There is, to be sure, a deeper meaning in Schopenhauer’s phi- 
losophy of affirmation and denial, a meaning that lets us clearly 
see how profoundly he was influenced by the Christian philosophy 
of original sin and by Eastern ideas of suffering in consequence 
of sin and selfishness. The bare mention of original sin or of 
suffering which (in consequence of sin) is bound up with the very 
will to live, will be of course enough to drive away many people 
from the study of Schopenhauer. Those spirits of our age that 
are trying to shut out from their sight the extermination or the 
degeneration or the death that is the rational reward of aggression 
and selfishness and sin, by the glorification & la Nietzsche of mere 
brute strength or of the mere rampant naturalness of the natural 
man, are of course in no fit mood to read or think of a denial 
which seems to be a surrender of everything, even of life itself. 
As Professor Gizycki puts it, It is not Schopenhauer’s ‘ pessi- 
mism’ that brings him friends ; it brings him enemies.” On the 
other hand, there are many people, particularly among those who 
have enjoyed (if this be the right word to use) a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the “world and all its ways,” who find in Scho- 
penhauer or in Buddhism the equivalent of the doctrine of the 
“ original sin” that is wrongly supposed to have been explained 
away by Liberal Protestantism and the teaching of science about 
the “ascent of man.” Explain it, in short, as we may, the at- 
tempt of Schopenhauer to study suffering and even death itself 
in the light of a necessary but divine and eternal justice, and to 
see in the regenerate heart or the enlightened will the touch of 
pure goodness that makes the “ whole world kin,” is just serious 
enough and real enough to afford true spiritual food to those who 
have tried in vain to sustain themselves on the husks of the ma- 
terialism and positivism and naturalism of the century. Scho- 
penhauer, as has been said, at least teaches us to have done 
with unreflecting optimism, with unbridled selfishness and with 
mere naturalism. It was surely not altogether inappropriate that 
the Evangelical Service was read over his grave in September, 
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1860, for never did man believe more profoundly in the literal 
truth of the idea that we must “ die to live ” — mors janua vite. 

I do not say that Schopenhauer’s teaching about the salva- 
tion that awaits man through a denial of the merely selfish will 
and an affirmation of the eternal or “other-regarding” will is 
either clear enough or consistent enough or independent enough 
of Christian and Eastern elements to entitle it to be regarded as 
an independent solution of the question of sin and suffering, but 
I do say that it can be brought into harmony both with the eso- 
teric doctrines of the deepest religions of the world and with some 
of the most liberal and suggestive ideas of modern times regard- 
ing our moral and social development. As regards the latter, 
humanity has, for example, but too long regarded the evil in 
the world, the evil in ourselves and in our environment, 2s not 
altogether of our making, as something that has been imposed 
upon us from without and for which we are not altogether respon- 
sible. Consequently schemes of salvation have been regarded as 
affairs both adventitious and “ external,”: matters in which we 
can have but a theoretical and speculative rather than a practical 
and immediate interest. Now, on the contrary, a great deal of 
the unhappiness and suffering of the world is of our own making, 
and its continuance or modification is a matter that is partly 
within and not altogether without the scope of human volition. 
Reality is largely what we make it to beso far as both evil and 
good are concerned. The world is slowly becoming awake to the 
consciousness of this fact, just as religious people are everywhere 
becoming awake to the fact that, instead of merely believing things 
about the lives and the sufferings of the founders of “religious 
systems,” as things or schemes or facts external to ourselves, the 
supreme duty of the “ faithful” is to tread the same path opened 
up by those who have proclaimed themselves to be the way and 
the truth and the life, or at least apostles and prophets of the 
same. 

Doubtless there are those who will find and continue to find 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy to be at heart “atheistic,” who will 
hold that it speaks as if man were even the creator and the sus- 
tainer of the external world and also his own redeemer and his own 
saviour. This charge has been brought also against the philoso- 
phy of Hegel and of many of Hegel’s followers, and, for that part 
of it, against the philosophy of Berkeley — the only great modern 
philosopher who was at the same time a dignitary of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church. Indeed, many men who have done the 
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world an immortal service by showing how man in his mind and 
spiritual life is really a co-worker with God —with the Eternal 
— have been rewarded by the epithet of atheist and unbeliever for 
the simple reason that they went somewhat ahead of prevailing 
modes of thought and expression. The Christ himself rebuked 
certain of his followers for trying to stop some well-meaning men 
from casting out devils merely because their exorcism formula 
had not the conventional ring about it. He also warned the ar- 
dent and impetuous mother that her sons could not be princes or 
dignitaries in the Kingdom without sharing the cup of humilia- 
tion and the baptism of fire. It is, indeed, of the very essence of 
his teaching that the Kingdom of God is with men. What the 
world supremely needs at the present time is a philosophy or way 
of looking at things that shall not merely find in the mind of man 
a very reflection of the mind of the Eternal, but shall also dis- 
close in man’s will an energy which, when properly understood, 
becomes the will to bring evil to an end and to usher in an order 
or kingdom of righteousness. I have endeavoured in this article 
and elsewhere to sugg&t that help in this very direction may be 
found in Schopenhauer’s philosophy. That help, I repeat, may 
be found in his doctrine of the different grades of will and of the 
unity of these grades, and in his theory of the affirmation and 
negation of the merely selfish will. 
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THE BOOK OF JEREMIAH. 


THERE are certain peculiarities of this book that fairly thrust 
themselves upon the student’s attention and challenge critieal in- 
quiry. They have been noticed by scholarly observers since pa- 
tristic times, and every conscientious interpreter has sought in 
some way to explain them. When their character is duly consid- 
ered, it cannot appear strange that opinions have greatly differed 
on the questions they raise. Rather is it matter of surprise, in 
view of the perennial stream of Isaianic studies, that these ques- 
tions have not proved more attractive. There has indeed been no 
dearth of commentaries. Not less than thirty worthy of note 
have appeared during the last seventy-five years. ' They have ren- 
dered a marked service, particularly in elucidating linguistic and 
exegetical difficulties. It is not the fault of such men as Dahler 
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and Hitzig, Ewald and Graf, Scholz and Giesebrecht if there are 


still crosses enough for future expositors-to carry. But one can- 
not help feeling that none of these exegetes has dealt in a suf- 
ficiently thorough and convincing manner with the great literary 
problems of the book. In this respect a pamphlet of fifty-two 
pages published by Movers in 1837 is perhaps the most valuable 
contribution of the century. Some review articles by Budde, 
Stade and Schwally, and a footnote in a book by Smend have 
been material aids to a better understanding of important parts 
of our volume. A dozen treatises devoted to a comparison of the 
Greek translation with the Hebrew text have failed to bring about 
any consensus of critical opinion. The keen critical insight of 
Pierson was not supplemented by a sufficiently trained judgment 
to secure for his suggestions the attention they deserved. It isa 
difficult to escape the impression that, in spite of much excellent 
work that must always serve as the basis of future investigations, 
the critical study of Jeremiah lags behind that of Isaiah, espe- 
cially since the brilliant productions of Duhm and Cheyne. 

The peculiarities alluded to may be briefly stated. While Jere- 
miah occupies the second place among the books designated as the 
Latter Prophets in all printed editions of the Hebrew text, it is a 
well-authenticated fact that at one time it was accorded the first 
position. A baraitha, or tradition from the Tannaitic period not 
given a place in the Mishna but preserved in Baba bathra 14, 
gives the following order of these prophets: Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Isaiah and The Twelve. This Talmudic arrangement was fol- 
lowed by numerous copyists, as extant manuscripts show. Elias 
Levita declares that the German and French Jews adhered to the 
Talmudic order, while the Spanish Jews observed the ultimately 
prevailing custom. Yet one Spanish codex at least exhibits the 
Talmudic succession. The difference manifestly is of old standing 
and of marked persistence. It may prove to be of greater signifi- 
cance than is at once apparent. 

A certain lack of logical or chronological order within the vol- 
ume was seen by Luther and Calvin, and strongly emphasized by 
Spinoza. It is readily observed that a chronological order is not 
maintained throughout the book. The superscriptions assign ch. 
xxi. to the reign of Zedekiah, ch. xxv. to that of Jehoiakim, chs. 
xxxii. and xxxiv. to that of Zedekiah, chs. xxxv. and xxxvi. to 
that of Jehoiakim, chs. xxxvii.—xxxix. to that of Zedekiah, and 
ch. xlv. to that of Jehoiakim. A logical order has been diligently 
sought either on the basis of the Massoretic text or on the succes- 
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sion of pericopes in the Greek version. The determining princi- 
ple has been supposed to be the prophet’s own condition, the state 
of affairs in Jerusalem, the historic or prophetic character of the 
different parts, the unfolding of a programme laid down in ch. i., 
the threatening, pleading, or promising nature of the discourse, 
the reference to Judah or to foreign nations, to the common peo- 
ple or the ruling classes, or finally the immediate or more remote 
authorship by Jeremiah. But the marked differences between 
the various attempts have clearly shown the futility of finding any 
reason in the subject-matter for the apparent confusion of the 
contents. 

The Greek version strengthens this impression of disorder. It 
was noticed already by Origen and Jerome that some parts were 
found in other places in this translation than those they occupied 
in the Hebrew text, and that some sections were missing. The 
prophecies against the foreign nations, xlvi.—li., are found in the 
centre of the volume in this version between xxv. 13 and 15, and 
the order of the nations is different. Passages of considerable 
length, such as xxix. 16-20, xxxiii. 14-26, xxxix. 4-13, lii. 28-30, 
are not represented, and numerous shorter expressions and dupli- 
cate utterances are likewise lacking in the translation. It has 
been estimated that the Greek version is about one eighth shorter 
than the Hebrew text. 

It is not astonishing that Eichhorn and Bertholdt should have 
thought of chs. i-xxiv. and xxv.-lii. as originally two distinct 
books, though their appeal to Josephus (Ant. X. 79 ed. Niese) 
was a mistake. For the differences between these parts are very 
great. Whether we listen to the tender accents of comfort and 
hope with which the chosen people at home and in exile is ad- 
dressed in xxx.—xxxi., or gaze at the cup of fury poured out upon 
the heathen without any particular moral cause in xxv., xlvi.-li., 
or strain our eyes to follow through the mists “the remnant of 
Israel ” flitting like a phantom over the desolate land in xli., xlii., 
it is a different world from that whose atmosphere we breathe in 
i-xxiv. A distinguishing feature is also the form of narration, 
presenting the prophet in the third person, and not, as so often in 
i—xxiv., in the first person. 

Baruch’s peculiar position would naturally attract attention 
early. In the book itself his importance is suggested. He was 
the writer of the roll produced in the year 604, acted as the pro- 
phet’s representative when reading it, was as much in danger us 
the prophet himself, and had as powerful friends, according to 
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xxxvi.; he was accused by the Jews of unduly influencing Jere- 
miah (xliii. 3) ; and he was rebuked by the prophet for cherish- 
ing ambitious plans contrary to the divine purpose (xlv.5). Such 
a man might write, not only as Jeremiah’s amanuensis, but also in 
his name, and be the most competent biographer of the prophet. 
The notion of a close partnership involving independent work on 
Baruch’s part is seen in the fact that Baruch i.—v. was added to the 
book of Jeremiah, and the Epistle of Jeremy to Baruch. In the 
Paralipomena Jeremiz, Baruch appears as a biographer. Ch. 
xxxvi. forces reflection upon the possible part played by Baruch’s 
roll in the composition of the book. 

What is the real significance of these facts? What light do 
they throw upon the growth of the book and the character of its 
contents ? 

As regards the position of this book in the canon, Jerome is 
the earliest witness to the order exhibited in our printed text: 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and The Twelve. In 330 a. p. he still 
adhered to the order found in his copy of the Greek version, viz. , 
The Twelve, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and Daniel. That this 
arrangement was determined by chronological considerations is 
manifest, while the insertion of Daniel shows at least its inde- 
pendence of the Babylonian or Palestinian tradition preserved in 
the Talmud. As in the Syriac version the succession is: Isaiah, 
The Twelve, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and Daniel ; in the Ethiopic trans- 
lation: Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel and The Twelve; in 
Origen: Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel ; and in Melito: Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, The Twelve, Daniel and Ezekiel, it may be permitted 
to infer that as early as the second century the chronological prin- 
ciple of arrangement obtained in the Greek translation, and that 
Daniel was still counted as one of the prophets. The vacillation 
in regard to the relative dates of Ezekiel and Daniel, and of the 
three great prophets and The Twelve is natural enough. While 
the order of the books in Josephus’ collection cannot be deter- 
mined, the important passage, contra Apionem, I. 8, shows beyond 
peradventure that he regarded Daniel as a part of the canon of 
the prophets. 

But chronological considerations were evidently crossed by other 
principles in the arrangement of books and collections. The 
baraitha already referred to gives evidence that at the end of the 
second century A.D. Jeremiah headed the Latter Prophets and 
Daniel was reckoned with the hagiographa, at least by Hoshaya 
b. Chama and his disciples. It has been generally assumed, on 
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insufficient grounds as it seems to the present writer, that this 
testimony is absolutely conclusive as to the original place of 
Daniel among the hagiographa and presumptive evidence in favor 
of Jeremiah’s position as the first of the Latter Prophets. Impor- 
tant conclusions are made to rest upon this assumption. If Daniel 
could no longer secure a place among the prophets, it is argued, 
the prophetic canon must have been completed before 164 B. c. 
The section immediately following the baraitha in the Babylonian 
Talmud indeed offers a most valuable suggestion. It declares that 
Isaiah was placed after Jeremiah and Ezekiel because “ the book 
of Kings ends in desolation, Jeremiah is all desolation, Ezekiel be- 
gins with desolation and ends with consolation, and Isaiah is all 
consolation.” This witness is generally bowed out of court as a 
quaint creation of Rabbinic apologetics. Baba bathra 15}. may 
be too late to be adduced as convincing testimony. But the man- 
ner of reasoning that would thus account for an existing order is 
not unlikely to have influenced the original arrangement. For 
the principle of placing words of comfort after words of reproof 
is characteristic of editorial activity not only in the larger volumes 
but also in many of the smaller collections gathered together to 
form these volumes. This method of explaining a custom pre- 
ferred, and to some extent prevalent, can therefore seem fanciful 
and improbable only to a student who has failed to observe one 
of the most obvious principles of editorial work. It is altogether 
improbable that the presence of numerous post-exilic prophecies 
in the book of Isaiah determined the order, seeing that the author 
of the Talmudic passage considered the book of Isaiah as having 
been written, or finally edited, by Hezekiah and his associates, 
and that the book of Jeremiah contains equally late additio..s. 
Vitringa’s suggestion that the book was placed first among the 
latter prophets because the book of Kings, the last of the former 
prophets, was also regarded as a work of Jeremiah, deserves more 
careful consideration. The tendency of grouping together all the 
works of the same author is seen in the frequent addition of Lam- 
entations, Baruch and the Epistle to the prophecies, as well as 
in the case of the Solomonic writings. It is not impossible that 
the books were simply arranged according to their length, a prin- 
ciple that may be observed in the Mishna, the New Testament 
epistles and the Quran. 

It should not be overlooked, however, that neither the chrono- 
logical nor the topical arrangement is likely to go back even to 
the beginning of our era. The succession of the prophetic books 
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was most likely to be determined by the establishment of a fixed 
order of the haphtaras, or sections publicly read on the sabbaths. 
In earlier times the maphtir (or reader), was undoubtedly quite 
free in the choice of his selections. As long as each of the pro- 
phetic books formed a separate roll, it is not likely that the order 
was considered to be of much importance. From Luke iv. 17 and 
Baba bathra 13 d. it seems certain that this was still the case in 
the first century a.D. Aside from the Law, the works publicly 
read on sabbaths or feast-days were roughly divided according to 
their character into prophetic books and other writings, as in the 
prologue to Ecclesiasticus (132 B. 0.), or into prophetic and poetic 
or didactic books, as in Josephus (ca. 100 a. D.), without any fixed 
boundary line between these classes. As larger volumes were pro- 
duced the same tendencies naturally became dominant in the ar- 
rangement of their component parts as had been at work in the 
internal economy of the smaller collections. 

The result of these considerations of a seemingly insignificant 
point is not without its grave importance in preparing the reader 
for the discovery within the volume of the same uncertainties con- 
cerning the original order, the same attempts at a chronological 
arrangement met and confused by other editorial interests, the 
same gradual growth. It also tends to remove the baseless as- 
sumption of a completed prophetie canon before the Maccabean 
age which often has prevented students from attaching due weight 
to the internal evidence. 

If the numerous endeavors to find a rational division of the 
volume have without exception been signal failures, they have 
nevertheless accomplished much by paving the way for an exami- 
nation that shall have for its aim the discovery of the earlier col- 
lections used in the composition of the present work. The surest 
indications of such collections are titles and appended passages. 
Even a small book will naturally get a heading, short fragments 
circulating separately will readily find a place at the end of a 
book, and that is also the natural place for editorial notes and 
comments. Aside from the sub-headings in xlvi.—xlix., Ewald 
counted twenty-three titles which he regarded as marking the 
divisions of the book. In his judgment these superscriptions bore 
the marks of the same hand and therefore proved that the whole 
volume had a single author. A closer study, however, shows 
that they cannot possibly have come from the same hand, that 
they were written at widely different periods, that in many in- 
stances they are demonstrably untrustworthy, and that they are 
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everywhere of editorial origin and consequently never authori- 
tative. 

The superscription most frequently used is “the word which 
came to Jeremiah from Yahwe” (vii. 1, xi. 1, xviii. 1, xxi. 1, xxx. 
1, xxxii. 1, xxxiv. 1, 8, xxxv. 1, xl. 1). As some of the passages 
where this heading occurs are of late origin, it is probable that 
an earlier title was simply imitated. That this was actually done 
at a late date and in a very awkward manner is shown by xl. 1, 
which in the present text at least heads a section that does not 
contain a word of Yahwe to or through Jeremiah but a narrative 
giving a speech by Nabuzaradan. Of the same general character 
are the headings in xxv. 1, xxvi.1 and xxvii.1l. Yet they bear 
marks of a different and later origin, such as the use of “ against ” 
for “to” in xxv. 1, the absence of “to Jeremiah,” in xxvi. 1, re- 
minding us of 1. 1 in its earliest form, and the later spelling of the 
prophet’s name inxxvii.1. In].1 the Greek translator read “ the 
word of Yahwe which he spoke against Babylon,” the prophecy 
evidently being anonymous at first. It subsequently assumed the 
form “the word which Yahwe spoke against Babylon by the hand 
of Jeremiah,” to which “to the land of the Chaldeans” was 
added as a gloss. In the somewhat abbreviated form “that 
which Yahwe spoke by the hand of Jeremiah” this meets us again 
in xlvi. 13 (G). A later editor, however, changed this into “ the 
word which Jeremiah the prophet spoke” in harmony with the 
then prevailing view of Jeremiah as “the prophet ” par excellence. 
The same heading is found inxiv. 1. In the case of a number of 
anonymous prophecies against foreign nations it was deemed 
sufficient to indicate the name of the people. Thus we find “ con- 
cerning Egypt” (xlvi. 2), “concerning the Philistines” (xlvii. 
1, G), “ concerning the sons of Ammon” (xlix. 1), “ concern- 
ing Edom ” (xlix. 7), “concerning Damascus” (xlix. 23), ‘ con- 
cerning Kedar” (xlix. 28), “concerning Elam” (xlix. 34). 
When the mention of Nebuchadnezzar in one of them suggested 
Jeremiah as the author, a general superscription to this effect was 
thought sufficient. 

But the most remarkable title in the book is “ (that) which 
came (as) the word of Yahwe to Jeremiah.” It occurs in xiv. 1, 
xlvi. 1, xlvii. 1, xlix. 34, and probably i. 2, as the original heading 
of Book I. Ch. xiv. is not an oracle; in xlvi. 1 “the prophet ” has 
been added ; in xlvii. 1 “to the Philistines ” in the Hebrew text is 
unnatural following “to Jeremiah,” but may not be original. 
The phrase itself is most suspicious. It is without a parallel in 
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Hebrew, and can scarcely have been written by one who still used 
this language as his vernacular. When the Gréek version was 
made, xiv. 1 read “and the word of Yahwe came to Jeremiah ;” 
xlvi. 1 was still lacking; xlvii. 1 read “concerning the Philis- 
tines” only ; xlix. 34 read “ which Jeremiah prophesied against 
the nations,” the last words of xxv. 18 having been cut loose from 
the governing noun and made a title of this prophecy. This was 
subsequently altered into “ (that) which came (as) the word of 
Yahwe to Jeremiah,” given as a superscription to xlvi. 1 and xlvii. 
1, and substituted for the phrase used in xiv. 1. The collector 
of the first book seems to have written as its title “ (that) which 
was the word of Yahwe to Jeremiah.” A common abbreviation 
may be responsible for the change into “to me.” A more elabo- 
rate heading followed in i. 1, and subsequently, as the volume 
grew, v. 3 was added. 

The time-indications found in connection with many titles are of 
equally late and uncertain character. In xxvii. 1, the Greek ver- 
sion has no superscription. One editor, living later than this 
translation, assigned the prophecy to Jehoiakim’s reign. He 
could not have done so if in the very first sentence he had read 
“to king Zedekiah ;” v. 3 is therefore probably a later gloss. 
Another editor, noticing the mention of Zedekiah in v. 12, 
wrote his name in the heading. Many of the time-notices are 
demonstrably wrong, ascribing to certain occasions in the prophet’s 
life oracles that are manifestly centuries later than his time. 

There is no reason for attaching greater weight to these titles 
in Jeremiah than is given to the superscriptions in the Psalter or 
in the book of Isaiah. 

It is quite significant that passages so late that they had not 
yet found a place in the copy first translated into Greek, or so 
evidently the product of a subsequent age that they have been 
widely recognized as non-Jeremianic, should in numerous cases 
have their place at the end of a pericope immediately before one 
of these titles. 

By the aid of superscriptions and appended passages it is not 
impossible to recover the collections that have found their way 
into our volume and to follow the gradual growth of the work. 
Chapter i. 3 furnishes positive evidence that the book at one time 
contained no prophecy indicated as having been spoken by Jere- 
miah after the fifth month of the eleventh year of Zedekiah. Con- 
sequently xl.—xliv., lii. at any rate formed no part of the collection. 
Chapter i. 2 supplies equally convincing proof that the volume 
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once contained no section indicated as being later than the thir- 
teenth year of Josiah. This title excludes xxi.—xxiv. and xxvi., 
xxxiv.—xxxix., but it may have served as sufficient heading for i.—xx. 
since no later king or date is mentioned in these chapters. The 
different place occupied by xlvi.-li. in the Hebrew text and the 
Greek version shows that this collection once had a separate ex- 
istence. The peculiarities of orthography in xxvii.—xxix. permit 
no other explanation. The extremely late appendix to xxx.-xxxiii. 
as well as the contents of this corpus render it probable that we 
have here another early booklet. We may, therefore, conclude 
that our volume is composed of the following previously existing 
books: (1) i—xx., (2) xxi.-xxiv., (3) xxv., xlvi.-li., (4) xxvi.- 
xxix., (5) xxx.-xxxiii., (6) xxxiv.-xxxix., (7) xl.—xliv., xlv., and 
the historic appendix, lii. 

Not only by subheadings and solemn introductory formulas, but 
also by the editorial custom of prefacing an oracle with appropri- 
ate words, or adding at the end words generally of a consolatory 
nature, the still smaller collections may be detected that were 
used in making these books. In Book I. the following sections 
are apparently of this character: (1) i. 4-10, 11-19, (2) ii. 1- 
iii. 5, (8) iii. 6-vi. 80, (4) vii.—x. (5) xi.—xii. (6) xiii. (7) xiv.- 
xvii. (8) xviii—xx. The editor of Book I. found these collections 
without any indication of date except in iii. 6. He can scarcely 
have lived before the third century. The collector of xiv.—xvii. 
may indeed have been a contemporary of Nehemiah (385-373), 
as is indicated by the ending, xvii. 19-27; and the numerous 
psalm-fragments and other poetic interpolations may be as early. 
The prophet’s biography used to some extent in xi.-xx. may have 
been written in its earliest form in the Persian period. But the 
Book of Job drawn upon in the appended curse, xx. 14-18, almost 
certainly belongs to the Greek period, and the language of the 
title, i. 2, points to a comparatively late date. 

In Book II. there seem to be three collections: (1) xxii. 1- 
xxiii. 8, (2) xxiii. 9-40 and (3) xxiv. Stade has shown that 
xxi. 1-10 is an excerpt from a passage in the biography, from 
which another excerpt necessary to supplement it was made in 
xxxvii. 4-10. If this was prefaced by the editor, he may still 
have lived in the third century, while xxi. 11-14, which shows 
dependence on a prophecy against Moab, probably written in the 
time of John Hyrcanus, may, in that case, be a later addition. 

Book III. is composed of prophecies against foreign nations. 
It probably started with a smaller collection of oracles against 
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nations likely to be affected by the northern invasion, having for 
its introduction xxv. 1-13, and possibly including, besides Egypt, 
Philistia and Edom, also Tyre and Sidon. This booklet may 
have been produced in the third century. The introduction of 
the oracle against Elam-Persia naturally prepared the way for 
prophecies against other nations in the Greek period, such as 
Damascus and Kedar, Moab and Ammon, and Babylon. The 
apocalyptic language of the editor who wrote xxv. 15-38 points 
to the end of the second century. 

In Book IV. it is evident that xxvii.—xxix. once circulated as a 
separate collection. This is indicated by the abbreviated spelling 
of names like Jeremiah, Zedekiah, Hananiah, Jeconiah, the 
change of Nebuchadrezzar into Nebuchadnezzar, the addition of 
the title to the prophet’s name, and the many glosses later than 
the Greek translation made by the same editorial hand. That a 
copyist of the entire volume should have chosen these chapters as 
a special field for exhibiting all his peculiarities is well-nigh in- 
conceivable. A later scribe probably copied from the biographi- 
eal work ch. xxvi. as an introduction, to show by an illustration 
the wickedness of the pseudo-prophets and the divine protection 
enjoyed by Jeremiah. It cannot well be older than Book III. 

Book V. contains only one part which can be confidently said 
once to have circulated asa separate roll. That is xxx.-xxxi. The 
story, xxxii. 1-15, may have come from the biography ; xxxii. 16- 
44 is probably an interpolation ; xxxiii. 1-18 apparently was writ- 
ten by the editor of the book, who may have lived towards the end 
of the second century, and xxxiii. 14-26 was added later than 
the time of the translation into Greek. 

With the hopeful outlook into the future presented by the fifth 
book the volume once closed. But the increased interest in pro- 
phetic biographies that led to the addition of chs. xxxvi.—xxxix. 
to the book of Isaiah is responsible also for the appending of his- 
torical sections to the book of Jeremiah. Book VI. presents a 
lack of chronological order not likely to have existed in the bio- 
graphical work whence it was drawn. In the biography the order 
may have been: xxvi., xxxv., xxxvi., xlv., and then xxxiv., xxi. 
1, 2, xxxvii. 4-10, xxi. 3-10, xxxvii. 11—xxxvii. 28 a, xxxix. 1-3, 
14-18. Since xxvi. had already been used in Book IV., xxxiv. 
was probably deemed a suitable introduction to the series of 
stories ; two narratives laid in the reign of Jehoiakim then fol- 
lowed ; confusion was brought into xxxvii. by an attempt not to 
reduplicate what had already been given in Book II. The inter- 
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polation, xxxix. 4-13, is later than the Greek version. But Book 
VI. may well have been added to the volume not long after 
Book V. 

Book VII. was not known to the editor who added i. 3 to the 
general heading. It is composed of two distinct parts (1) xl. T- 
xli. 18 and (2) xliii. xliv. The former cannot have been drawn 
from the biographical work. Not only does Jeremiah play no 
part whatever in the stirring events there narrated, while Johanan 
appears as Gedaliah’s adviser, but neither he nor Baruch is even 
mentioned when those who escaped the massacre are enumerated. 
This strange silence concerning the prophet’s experience at such 
a time renders it probable that this story is taken from a midrash 
on the book of Kings not concerned with Jeremiah’s fortunes, and 
introduced by an editor to prepare the reader to understand the 
stories of the next section. It is perhaps permissible to conjecture 
that it has taken the place of an oracle to Nabuzaradan by Jere- 
miah. How an editor could have introduced a narrative in which 
no oracle of Jeremiah occurs, and in which the prophet is not 
even mentioned as “the word which came to Jeremiah from 
Yahwe,” defies comprehension. Chas. xliii., xliv. may have been 
taken from a later addition to the prophet’s biography. The 
absence of any reference to the prophet’s death may be accounted 
for by counter-currents of interest connecting him with the Baby- 
lonian diaspora or with Judea, and preventing tradition from be- 
coming fixed upon this point. It was the hand of a very late 
writer that led Jeremiah with “all the remnant of Israel” into 
Egypt to prophecy against this kingdom and to predict the utter 
extinction of the Egyptian diaspora. For we learn from Nehe- 
miah’s memoirs that in his time the Jews in Palestine were still 
regarded as people that had been left in the province when the 
exiles were carried away. Not until the time of the Chronicler 
does the idea appear that no Jews were left behind after the exile. 
But even the Chronicler knows nothing about a remnant escaping 
to Egypt. The substitute for Nebuzaradan’s speech may have 
been introduced by the same hand that added lii. Book VII. re- 
ceived in xlv. an appendix from the biography to correspond with 
xxxix. 15-18 at the end of Book V1. 

Ch. lii. appears to have been drawn from 2 Kings xxv., a very 
late appendix to the book of Kings. Vs. 28-30 are not found in 
Kings, but neither are they a part of the original text in Jere- 
miah. They were added later than the Greek translation, but 
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prevalent conception when this translation was made. The Book 
of Jeremiah may have had substantially the form it exhibits in 
the Massoretic text as early as in the reign of John Hyrcanus. 

This explanation of the strange disorder which we find in the 
book by the character and growth of the previously existing 
booklets used in its composition also renders it possible to account 
in a natural manner for the condition of the Greek text. Neither 
the place of the oracles against the foreign nations, nor the order 
of these prophecies, nor the absence of some sections even of 
considerable length in this version, can be understood on any 
theory yet advanced. The Massoretic text was accepted by the 
reformers, on the authority of medieval Rabbinism, as the He- 
braica veritas. Largely through the influence of the Buxtorfs, 
this view became dominant in the Protestant churches. The pe- 
culiarities of the Greek version were disposed of as wilful altera- 
tions or ignorant blunders. A modern representative of this 
attitude, in a somewhat unexpected quarter, appeared in Graf. 
He, of course, did not believe in the infallibility of the Hebrew 
text, but quite succeeded in darkening counsel by a fierce, partisan 
onslaught on the Greek translation, reminding us of earlier days. 
On the other hand, the Protestant Louis Cappel and the Catholic 
Jean Morin, though far superior as textual critics, cherished an 
exaggerated estimate of the canonical authority enjoyed by the 
Greek version in the ancient synagogue, and in consequence were 
too strongly inclined to suspect Jewish scribes of having wantonly 
changed as well as ignorantly corrupted the Hebrew text. The 
facts, however, cannot be explained by charging either party with 
bad faith. 

Johann David Michaelis first suggested the idea of two recen- 
sions. The theory was elaborated by Eichhorn, and was widely 
accepted. It assumes that there were two editions put forth by 
Jeremiah through Baruch. One circulated in Egypt, and was 
subsequently translated into Greek; the other was an enlarged 
and revised edition brought to Babylon by Baruch. This theory 
was still defended by Delitzsch and Workman, but is to-day uni- 
versally abandoned. It is recognized, even in conservative circles, 
that at least the longer passages missing in the Greek are of very 
doubtful authenticity, that the two forms of the text cannot pro- 
perly be termed recensions, and that the variations, not essentially 
different from those in other Biblical books, should most probably 
be regarded as due either to abbreviation or to expansion. Yet 
the abandonment of the theory of two recensions renders it more 
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difficult to account for such abbreviation and expansion, if, as is 
generally the case, the book is supposed to have originated in 
Jeremianic dictation and to have assumed substantially its present 
form through Baruch. 

Only on the theory outlined above do these peculiarities become 
perfectly intelligible. If the volume is a compilation of previ- 
ously existing smaller books, the different places occupied by 
xlvi.—li. in the two texts may be understood. A collection of oracles 
against nations likely to suffer from an invasion from the north 
probably received as an introduction xxv. 1-13. As oracles 
against other nations were added, another introduction was re- 
quired, vs. 15-38. But the copy translated into Greek, in all 
probability, lacked this additional introduction. Hence it may 
have been subsequently rendered into Greek, and because of its 
length appended to the work. This explains how the collection 
could be removed in the Hebrew text, leaving the whole chapter 
xxv. behind in its old place, and also how xxv. 15-38, which na- 
turally should precede the work, is found after it in the version. 
This likewise explains the similarity between the order of the pro- 
phecies in the Hebrew text and in the list given in xxv. 19-26. 
In the internal economy of the booklet chronological considera- 
tions to some extent prevailed, but other principles were also at 
work, in both the form preserved in the Hebrew and in that re- 
presented by the Greek version. That passages the late origin of 
which internal evidence clearly reveals, should be found in the 
Hebrew alone and at the end of such collections is precisely what 
might be expected. Abbreviations through homeoteleuton may 
have occurred at any time, but additions of honorary titles and 
ancestral names are more likely to have been made in an age 
given to the study of pedigrees, and insertions of reminiscences 
from other collections and unnecessary duplicates in the completed 
volume are best understood on the theory presented. 

But the finding of a more satisfactory answer to an old question 
is apt to raise in turn new questions. A careful examination of 
the witnesses, by whose testimony we must seek to reconstruct the 
text of the Greek version, brings us face to face with a grave 
problem not yet confronted. These witnesses are the Greek manu- 
scripts, the versions made from the Greek, and the quotations in 
early Jewish and Christian writers. For the Greek manuscripts, 
we are still largely dependent upon the edition of Holmes and 
Parsons ; of the versions, all are accessible, though not always in 
critical editions, in the great polyglots or later prints, except the 
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Ethiopic, which unfortunately is still unpublished; there is no 
exhaustive collection of Jeremianic quotations in the fathers, but 
Ghisler’s catenze and Field’s collections are very useful. The 
critical apparatus is far from perfect. But it is impossible to use 
it, such as it is, with some rigidity of method, without raising the 
question ever and anon: Was there only one Greek version of 
Jeremiah before the days of Theodotion, Aquila and Symmachus ? 
And the conclusion forces itself upon the attentive student, that 
not only Justin but already Josephus and some of the New Testa- 
ment writers at the end of the first century used a translation more 
closely in accord with the Massoretic text than that presented 
by the great uncials. It is almost certain that the author of 
Rev. xviii. 20 knew and imitated Jer. 1. 48, and that Matt. xxii. 
32 betrays an acquaintance with Jer. x. 7,10. Origen may in- 
deed have drawn upon Theodotion for passages, which he recog- 
nized as lacking in the earliest Greek version. But in view of 
the traces of a different translation in the New Testament, and in 
Justin, it seems probable that Theodotion himself, to some ex- 
tent, used this translation. The manuscripts of the so-called Lu- 
ianic recension, and the versions dependent on this, are later than 
Origen’s Hexapla. But they may preserve fragments of the sup- 
posed translation, not only in the passages lacking in the original 
version, but also elsewhere. It is only natural that, as the Hebrew 
text expanded, the additions should have led to a second transla- 
tion. Both may have been completed in the first century B. c.! 
That the second part of the book contains numerous non-Jere- 
mianic sections, is the growing conviction of competent and inde- 
pendent scholars. Already Grotius recognized, and it is now 
universally conceded, that lii. was not written by the prophet, 
but drawn from some historic work, either the books of Kings or 
a common source. This work was not concerned with the pro- 
phet’s life. Eichhorn first presented some of the reasons for 
rejecting as spurious 1. 1-li. 58, and expressed grave doubts about 
xlvi.-xlix. As regards the oracle against Babylon, attempts were 
made by Movers, Hitzig and De Wette to save its genuineness by 
liberal excisions ; but Budde, in an excellent monograph, showed 
that it is impossible to ascribe any part of the prophecy to Jere- 
miah. The supposed pseudonymity may be doubted, as the Greek 
version apparently indicates that it originally was anonymous. 
1 For a fuller account of the textual questions, the writer may be permitted 
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No independent scholar to-day believes that these chapters were 
written by Jeremiah. Budde still maintained in 1878 that xlvi.- 
xlix. were genuine, but has now abandoned this view. The doubts 
of Eichhorn concerning these chapters were further developed by 
Blau, who unfortunately reposed too much confidence in an Ara- 
bian legend. It is the merit of Schwally to have demonstrated 
that on both theological and literary grounds these oracles against 
foreign nations must share the fate of the prophecy concerning 
Babylon, and that ch. xxv. is nothing but an introduction to the 
oracles in xlvi.-li. The efforts of Bleecker to do for these chap- 
ters what Hitzig sought to do for 1.—li. have not been successful. 
It was noticed by Movers and Hitzig that chs. xxx., xxxi. revealed 
a strong affinity to Deutero-Isaiah, and it was supposed that this 
writer had edited and interpolated them. In the reaction against 
ascribing to this author everything that betrayed the influence of 
his spirit, the claim of the editor of the booklet was again accepted 
even by great critics. Giesebrecht, however, felt the difficulty 
with most of ch. xxx., and finally Smend, in a masterly manner, 
set forth the reasons why the entire section must be regarded as 
post-exilic. 

The searching, though not sufficiently judicious, criticism of 
Pierson pointed out a number of inconsistencies and historic im- 
probabilities in the remaining sections of the second part. The 
somewhat summary judgment of Kuenen upon this author, and 
the fact that his work has remained quite unknown, may be in 
part responsible for the easy acceptance of these sections as reliable 
historic material even by cautious students. But this may also in 
part be due to the general assumption that Baruch not only wrote 
at the dictation of the prophet, but likewise supplemented his work 
as an amanuensis with a story of Jeremiah’s life, as well-as to the 
prevalent idea that any story that has drifted into a canonical 
book, if it can lay the most moderate claim to lifelikeness, must 
be true. 

It has naturally been deemed sufficient at the outset to indicate 
in a general way the secondary character, and exilic or post-exilic, 
origin of certain pericopes. Where marked literary dependence has 
been shown, it has perhaps been too readily assumed that it would 
not be necessary to seek, or possible to discover, a definite historic 
occasion. Yet even such a mosaic as the oracle against Babylon 
would not have been put together without a motive. Continued 
foreign oppression, repeated disenchantments and growing desire 
for vengeance may account for the strong feeling displayed. But 
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there must have been something in the historic situation that ren- 
dered an immediate fall of Babylon probable. Elam would not 
have been chosen as the object of Yahwe’s anger had not some 
ruler of the Achemenian dynasty that came from Elam made 
himself particularly obnoxious to the Jews. The crisis described 
in ch. xxx. is too clearly a present experience to permit the thought 
of merely eschatological imagery. The relative place of these 
oracles in their respective collections, and in the book, is also of 
no little value in determining approximately the date. It is prob- 
able that the oracle against Elam was written while the memory of 
Artaxerxes Ochus was still fresh; that the two oracles against 
Egypt, xlvi. 2-12 and 13-28, were composed at the approach of 
Alexander ; that the prophecy against Philistia was written at the 
same time, though possibly ascribed by the editor to the year 312, 
when Ptolemy took Gaza, and that the oracle against Edom be- 
longs to the same epoch. The oracle against Ammon may have 
been occasioned by the advance of the Nabatzans, who after 312 
began to subdue the East Jordan country ; and likewise the pro- 
phecies against Kedar and the queen of Hazor. The prophecy 
against Hamath, Arpad and Damascus is probably directed against 
Selucia after the reign of Antiochus III. The long prophecy 
against Babylon may have been written in the reign of Arsaces 
VI. Mithridates (170-136), who, after 162, having taken posses- 
sion of Media and Elymais, also succeeded in capturing Babylon. 
Finally, the oracles against Moab may have been composed in the 
time of John Hyrcanus (134-104 Bs. c.). 

The literary development after the exile clearly indicates the 
place of Jer. xxx., xxxi. between Deutero-Isaiah and Trito-Isaiah. 
In this period the crisis that stirred men’s hearts and aroused fresh 
hopes of national independence was the conflict between Persia and 
Greece. It is altogether probable that the great writer, who may 
be designated a Second Jeremiah, wrote his significant message 
predicting the restoration of the monarchy, the expansion of the 
kingdom, the return of exiles, the impartial administration of 
justice and the willing obedience to law, that would result from 
Yahwe’s pardoning grace, itself evidenced by national prosperity, 
on the very eve of the Greco-Persian wars. The story in xxxii. 
may have been added in the Persian period, but the long prayer 
was probably written in the third century, and the two parts of 
xxxiii. seem to have been written at different times in. the second 
century. 

The historic sketches were apparently drawn from a biographi- 
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cal work composed in the Persian period. They are of very un- 
equal value. Chs. xl.-xlv. were clearly added after the book had 
received its last editorial heading. It has hitherto escaped the 
attention of all critics that xl. T-xli. 18 bears every evidence of 
being a later insertion, possibly intended as a substitute for the 
Jeremianic oracle announced in xl. 1, from a source that had no- 
thing to do with Jeremiah. In this section Jeremiah is not only 
completely ignored, but he does not even seem to have a place 
among the remnant of Israel. The sketch has been much admired 
for its lifelikeness, and it has been used unhesitatingly as good 
historic material. It is possible that in its original form it re- 
vealed more of the story-teller’s art. This of itself would not 
raise a very strong presumption in favor of its accuracy. What 
Oriental raconteur was ever embarrassed to find suitable names 
and localities for his story? As it is, one is completely mysti- 
fied by the exploits of the bold marauder who first murders the 
governor, the Chaldean garrison and the entire Jewish population, 
and then carries “ the whole remnant of Israel” away. The story 
of Jeremiah’s sojourn in Egypt and his prophecy concerning the 
destruction of the Jewish population dwelling in all parts of that 
country, is subject to grave doubts. There was evidently a time 
when nothing was known concerning the prophet’s life after the 
fall of Jerusalem. Even when the last addition to the book was 
made, the manner of his death does not seem to have been known. 
Subsequently knowledge grew apace, but the sober historian must 
be satisfied with seeing the prophet disappear among the ruins of 
the temple. There is no reason to question the substantial ac- 
curacy of chs. xxxiv. and xxxvii. The historic basis of the story 
told in ch. xxxvi. may be that Baruch once read before some of 
his friends oracles of Jeremiah uttered in 605, when the Chaldean 
army marched against Syria. In its present form the story is not 
credible. The desire to justify an elevation of Rechabites to some 
position in the lower clerus was probably responsible for the 
strange story in ch. xxxv., where those who in reality were re- 
creant to their father’s commandments are praised for their loy- 
alty. Ch. xxxviii. contains a legend that has much similarity to 
the stories in the book of Daniel, and betrays in many ways its 
unhistoric character. In the little book xxvi.—xxxix., the narra- 
tives of the prophet sending yokes and bands to foreign nations, 
xxxii., and letters to the exiles in Babylon, whose text the writer 
claims to give, xxix., are less probable than that of his encounter 
with Hananiah. It is possible, however, that Jeremiah should be 
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exonerated from the charge of having wished his colleague’s death, 
or even accomplished it through the magic of his word. 

It is the great merit of Stade first to have called attention to 
the snatches of poetry, psalm-fragments, and elegies that have 
been interspersed among the oracles of the first part of the book 
by editors and copyists. He rightly maintained that these were 
of late origin. Had he given his reasons, the accuracy of his ob- 
servation would have been more generally recognized. For an 
enumeration of these passages, and some others that must be in- 
cluded, the reader may consult the article on Jeremiah in the 
** Encyclopedia Biblica.” Beside these, there are numerous other 
interpolations in the first part of the book. But when all such 
later accretions are removed, there are unquestionably genuine 
utterances of Jeremiah. The contention of Havet and Vernes 
that the very existence of the prophet is doubtful, cannot be up- 
held. Many of the passages on which this view is based are in- 
deed clearly post-exilic. But precisely the marked difference 
between these sections and another class of sayings that distinctly 
breathe the atmosphere of pre-exilic times is one of the strongest 
arguments in favor of the genuineness of these utterances. 

The question then naturally arises as to the channel through 
which these sayings have come down to us. Here a scholastic 
tradition has formed itself, which has too long dominated the inter- 
pretation of this book. A somewhat naive faith in the accuracy 
of the story in ch. xxxvi. meets every questioner with a reference 
to Baruch. Baruch’s roll has been the will-o’-the-wisp of criti- 
cism. Even Stade thought it the first duty of criticism to restore 
this roll. As a matter of fact, there is not the slightest evidence 
that anything that stood on Baruch’s roll has been preserved in 
our volume, save only the one verse, xxxvi. 29, quoted from it. 
This quotation itself is not found in any part of the volume as- 
signed by critics to the famous roll. Graetz and Cheyne felt the 
difficulty of assuming that chs. i—xviii. contain the roll, and 
therefore thought of ch. xxv. Since the secondary character of 
this chapter is evident, the suggestion of Dahler that the roll was 
made for a special purpose and has not been preserved, merits 
more consideration than the prevailing view. It remains possible 
that Baruch at some time wrote down oracles that fell from the 
lips of Jeremiah. Others may in later times have remembered 
words of his. Many a saying must have gone from mouth to 
mouth before it was finally committed to writing. Collections 
were made, and these gradually grew by accretions. Others that 
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had some affinity were brought into the larger books. To the 
anonymous prophecies thus ascribed to Jeremiah, there came in 
course of time extracts from a biographical work which seems still 
to have been in existence in the time when the authors of 2 Macca- 
bees and the Gospel according to Matthew lived, and possibly as 
late as in the days of Jerome. 

The view here presented of the composition of the book natu- 
rally leads to a somewhat modified estimate of Jeremiah’s char- 
acter. He no longer is the weeping prophet. The idea of his 
constant tearfulness rests on Lamentations and the kindred inter- 
polations in the book. Yet he remains a man of tender heart, 
suffering from the necessity of stifling the natural exercise of his 
sympathies. He is no longer the prophet of the new covenant. 
The chapters containing the famous passage that so profoundly 
influenced some of the early Christian writers were composed after 
his time. Yet he paved the way for the Christian reformation, by 
his denunciation of the cult and his emphasis on a change of dis- 
position. He is no longer the patriot hurling his thunderbolts 
against all foreign nations, cherishing naught but hatred for them 
and desire for vengeance. This supposed attitude on his part, 
which so strongly offended Renan, marks only the spurious oracles 
against the heathen and kindred glosses in the earlier parts of 
the book. On the contrary, he looks with the same sympathy on 
the other nations that he feels for his own people, and desires 
their welfare. From the standpoint of those who recognize no 
courage but physical bravery, and no patriotism that does not hold 
in its hand a sword, Jeremiah will still be liable to the charge of 
treason. But the man among the prophets of Israel who first 
freed religion from the fetters of ceremonialism and the bondage 
to nationality, and placed it on a foundation that could not be 
shaken by the fall of temples or of thrones, will be remembered 
with honor when the pomp of empire and the savagery of war and 
the middle walls of national partition shall have passed away and 
given place to the nobler life of man’s maturity. 

NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 

CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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SOME PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS AFFECTING 
THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION. 


THE theological seminaries of the country have recently been 
made the object of much unfavorable criticism and, in some cases, 
of unsparing condemnation. The general public will naturally 
assume that so much criticism cannot be wholly without warrant. 
After making all due allowances for the prejudice which some of 
these strictures have displayed, and for the ignorance of the actual 
condition of the seminaries which lay behind some of the news- 
paper comments on the subject (and these allowances must be 
generous), it remains undeniable that the theological schools are 
confronting many unsolved problems and that the times demand 
their more adequate equipment and adaptation for their work. 

The admission that our theological schools are imperfect should 
neither be thought a damaging concession on the part of their 
representatives, nor be regarded as a reason for condemnation by 
their critics. Are our colleges in general as good as we could 
wish them to be? Are our schools of law and medicine as satis- 
factory as we could desire? Nor must we class all seminaries 
together indiscriminately. Some are better than others. In 
speaking, therefore, of the defects of theological education and of 
unsolved problems confronting the seminaries, we must seek to 
keep within the limits of those conditions which are, in different 
degrees, common to schools of theology in general. 

The limitations and deficiencies of our theological institutions 
are due to many causes. Like our colleges, they are far too 
numerous. This fact is due to the same causes which are respon- 
sible for the excessive multiplication of colleges — among them 
sectarian zeal, local pride, and enthusiasm for some particular 
form of belief current at the time. Not infrequently personal and 
neighborhood differences have resulted in the founding of rival 
schools. Well meant intentions, coupled with a very limited out- 
look upon the interests of the kingdom of God as a whole, are 
largely responsible for the present excess of theological schools 
with its embarrassing consequences. The peculiar type of theo- 
logical thought which some school was founded to represent passes 
away and is forgotten; the controversies, local, theological or per- 
sonal, which gave rise to competing institutions die out, and upon 
those who come after and who wish merely to prosecute theologi- 
cal education in the most effective way, are entailed the limitations 
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and embarrassments arising out of ancient divisions and extinct 
controversies. I make all due allowance for the fact that we have 
many denominations, and that, in the nature of the case, each of 
these must have its representative schools. But even then, we 
have too many. There is scarcely a denomination which has not 
more schools of theology than it can (or will) properly support. 
It is only a question of time when a process of elimination or com- 
bination must set in. Just as many of our colleges must ulti- 
mately cease, or be merged into others, or be reduced to still fur- 
ther insignificance for lack of a function, so must it be with some 
of our theological schools. Not all of them can thrive, or even 
live, unless it be by dragging out an ineffective existence. 

Closely connected with the cause of weakness just named is the 
poverty of the seminaries. When a country village has (as often 
happens) eight or ten churches, they are all quite sure to be 
poor and ineffective. The same is quite certain to be true where 
the work and the funds which would justify and support one or 
possibly two seminaries are divided among four. This increase in 
the number of schools means weakness on all sides — insufficient 
support and an insufficient number of teachers, difficulty in com- 
manding the services of the kind of men who are needed as teach- 
ers, inadequate equipment in general and, worse than all, a keen 
competition for students, the effect of which upon the make-up of 
the student-body and upon the ranks of the ministry is far from 
wholesome. 

One of the most serious practical difficulties which confront the 
theological schools of the country at the present time, is that of 
combining a scientific with a practical function. Theological 
seminaries exist primarily for the training of ministers. The 
complexity of American life and the pressure of practical- interests 
unite to make the ministry more than ever an administrative and 
social work. In earlier times the minister’s function was quite 
simple. He preached on the lines of a system of theology in 
which he had been indoctrinated. To-day the old-fashioned doc- 
trinal preaching would be unacceptable, even if it were tolerated 
at all. On every hand we hear it said that the work of the min- 
istry is practical, executive, and social ; that the prime requisites 
in the minister are that he should preach popularly and interest- 
ingly in view of present-day conditions and that he should be an 
effective leader in social life. On the other hand, theology has 
been taking on more and more the character of a great complex 
historical and critical science. Its subject-matter has been im- 
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mensely enlarged, its literature greatly increased and its problems 
multiplied on every side. 

It may aid us to appreciate the task of theology in our time to 
compare its range fifty or seventy-five years ago with its scope to- 
day. Then the central factor in theological study was a philoso- 
phical dogmatic. To this Biblical and historical studies were 
secondary. The dominant system was buttressed by proof-texts 
and supported by skillful dialectic. The whole process, if not 
easy, was comparatively simple. A few general principles which 
were regarded as axiomatic furnished the nucleus of the whole 
system. There was no higher criticism to challenge the use made 
of Scripture proofs. There was no Biblical theology to interpose 
objections to the application of passages to problems or theories 
which did not even exist in Biblical times. The theory of a ple- 
nary inspiration of Biblical books was the tacit assumption of all 
theologizing, although this principle was not always explicitly 
avowed and never consistently employed. Under these conditions 
how clear and straightforward was the task of the theologian who, 
riding triumphantly over the theoretic objections of his less prac- 
ticed pupils, went on his way rejoicing. How completely all this 
is changed! Speculative theology no longer holds its central 
place in the organism of studies. The more historical and critical 
discipline which has succeeded to it is obliged to reckon with facts 
and problems which constitute a perpetual check upon its conclu- 
sions. The old inspiration dogma has been undermined by his- 
torical science, and the use of the Bible as a source of theology 
must be regulated and limited by the consideration of many ques- 
tions of genuineness, originality and historicity which never dis- 
turbed the procedure of the older theologians. The Bible must 
be used in accordance with critical insight and historical perspec- 
tive, if one would gain any hearing in the realm of theoretical 
science to-day. 

I have alluded to these changed conditions in the field of the- 
ology in order to point out that it is just in connection with the 
question of adjusting the demand for a practical training with 
that for a scientific treatment of theological science that many of 
the current criticisms of theological schools have arisen. In most 
cases the criticism is simply a projection of its author’s view as to 
the function of a theological school. Accordingly, we find some 
advocating the bestowment of much more time and attention upon 
purely practical subjects — such as the preparation of sermons and 
pastoral theology. Critics who take this view place a relatively 
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low estimate upon studies which they regard as only remotely 
related to the minister’s direct work as preacher and pastor, such 
as philosophical theology, the hjstory of dogma, Hebrew and 
Greek. Other criticisms of the present plan of conducting theo- 
logical studies proceed from a very subjective view of what theol- 
ogy is and a slight estimate is accordingly placed upon the linguistic 
and historical studies which have been commonly thought so im- 
portant. Theology, it is said, should be deduced from some such 
general world-view as the theory of evolution furnishes and does 
not need to be hindered in its flight by so much painstaking gram- 
matical work and historical and critical analysis as are commonly 
required in the theological course. Others tell us that theological 
study is too little scholastic; that the course should embrace 
severe training in philosophy and sociology, at least, and should 
annex I know not what other branches of knowledge besides, such 
as Assyriology and Egyptology. I have taken careful observa- 
tions of the criticisms of theological schools which have been cur- 
rent for the past few years and have found them to be mainly 
reducible to this: The seminaries do not proceed upon my idea of 
what constitutes the most useful preparation for the ministry. 
Those who have no interest in philosophy think that speculative 
theology has no proper place in the curriculum ; those who are 
fond of philosophical studies think that they should be much more 
prominent, and so on. To say that the usual plan of study pur- 
sued in seminaries is open to criticism is only to say that atten- 
tion is directed to the subject. But it should be evident that the 
question: What should a theological seminary try to do for its 
students, cannot be settled nor can its solution be much advanced 
by such individual and subjective judgments as [ have cited. The 
problem is, How to adjust the work in question, not only to the 
individual preferences of this or that man, but also to the needs 
which are really common to all—to the requirements of the 
“average man.” 

Different theological schools seek to solve the problem alluded 
to above, in different ways, because they start from different ideas 
of the proper function of a school of theology. Some seminaries 
are controlled almost entirely by a so-called practical aim in their 
work. They seek to impart a working knowledge of the Bible 
and to equip their students with such an acquaintance with reli- 
gious truth as is deemed necessary for popular purposes. It is safe 
to say that in some so-called schools of theology scientific methods 
of study and the scientific spirit are practically unknown. Such 
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seminaries are training schools for Christian workers rather than 
schools of theological learning. Other seminaries are officially 
connected with some particular church and are set for the defense 
of its special theology. Such schools seek to combine the practi- 
eal and the scientific function by using the resources of scholar- 
ship for the propagation of a certain creed. A third group of 
theological institutions abjure all advocacy of a special type of 
dogmatic belief and assert their full independence to investigate 
religious truth without ecclesiastical control over their results. 
Here, then, are three different types of theological seminaries. 
How obvious it is that those who favor one of these types, as 
against the others, will have much to say in criticism of schools 
which proceed upon quite a different view from their own of the 
best ways, means and ends of theological education! Without 
entering upon the ecclesiastical aspects of the subject, I assume 
that the true task of a theological school is to combine scientific 
and practical work and to do its utmost to make the men whom 
it trains at once intelligent theologians and effective preachers. 
How can such a double purpose be best effected? This question 
leads directly to the consideration of the theological curriculum. 

The problem is, I repeat, how to combine scholarly training 
with practical equipment. Neither must be sacrificed to the sup- 
posed interests of the other; on the contrary, each of these two 
purposes must have regard to the rights of the other. The scho- 
lastic training must be conducted in such a way that it will con- 
tribute to the practical effectiveness of the preacher. I believe 
that at this point even the best seminaries have been and are still 
not a little at fault. Their partial failure to correlate the studies 
pursued in the best way with effective preparation for the office 
of the preacher and pastor is partly due to defects in the curricu- 
lum and partly to defective methods of instruction. 

We may assume that a preacher needs a good training in, at 
least, four fields of study: Biblical, Historical, Doctrinal and 
Practical Theology. The elements, at least, of these studies 
should be effectively taught to every candidate for the ministry. 
Upon the method of securing this result I would offer the follow- 
ing suggestions: There should be required courses in all the lines 
just mentioned, which shall be sufficient in scope and thorough- 
ness to make the student intelligent and appreciative of the mate- 
rial in each of the specified branches of knowledge. These courses 
should occupy approximately one half of the hours required to be 
taken. Beyond these there should be a sufficient range of elec- 
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tive studies to enable the student to follow his own bent and pre- 
ference as far as the limits of the course will permit. The required 
course in each branch of which I speak should be most carefully 
planned so as to cover the most essential matter of the study and to 
its scope and execution the teacher should devote his best atten- 
tion and effort. He should study condensation and exclusion and 
aim to supply, to the best of his ability, an answer to the question : 
What is it necessary that an intelligent preacher should know 
concerning the material of my department? This essential know- 
ledge he should spare no pains to impart. Whata mass of matter, 
commonly included in theological lectures, would fall away under 
such a test, — recondite questions which happen to be of special 
interest to the professor, scholastic speculations and hair-splitting 
controversies! Ido not say that these may not have their use 
and value; my point is that they are to be reserved for more 
special study in the case of those who can pursue them with in- 
terest and profit. Experience, in my judgment, proves conclu- 
sively, what reason would suggest in advance, that to require every 
man to go through, or rather over (a suggestive word), the whole 
matter which now constitutes the curriculum of our theological 
schools is the height of pedagogical folly. Assuming that every 
part and parcel of it has some use for somebody (and I should 
hesitate to champion this assumption) it is perfectly certain that 
for every individual man there are large tracts of the present 
course in which he takes no interest and from which he derives 
little, if any, benefit. 

Courses in the reading of German theology should always be 
provided for the few who wish to equip themselves for the pursuit 
of theological science. The elements of the language are learned 
by many men in college. Only practice in reading is necessary 
to enable such men to use German theological books in their 
studies. The reading of some standard treatise in German by a 
class is not only good practice in a language which the trained 
theologian must use, but is equally good practice in theological 
study itself. 

What shall be said respecting the study of the original lan- 
guages of the Bible, Hebrew and Greek? There is at present little 
practical difficulty with regard to Greek, and no general com- 
plaint against its study. The great majority of theological stu- 
dents learn Greek enough in college to enable them to study the 
Greek Testament without great inconvenience and, so far as I 
have observed, only the more indolent and incompetent fail to see 
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the advantages of studying the New Testament critically in its 
original language. The case is likely to become more difficult, 
however, as time goes on, owing to the fact that Greek is now 
elective in the “classical” courses of several colleges. 

With Hebrew the case is different. Apart from the fact that 
the Old Testament is not felt to have the same importance for the 
preacher as the New, we meet the difficulty that the student com- 
monly comes to the seminary with no knowledge of the Hebrew 
language, and must occupy a large part of his time the first year 
in a severe and tedious drill in learning grammatical forms and 
rules. Then experience proves that almost all students entirely 
neglect the language after leaving the seminary and, of course, 
soon forget what they had learned. The first difficulty is partly 
overcome, in some instances, by the study of Hebrew in college, 
and it is to be hoped that better facilities for such study in the 
eolleges will obviate it more and more. Students who have passed 
through college will always find the task of learning a new lan- 
guage, and especially one which is unrelated to the languages 
which they have already studied, a difficult and, generally, an irk- 
some one. They have passed the stage of “ grammar grinding,” 
have become interested in more comprehensive studies, and are 
consequently impatient of such a study as Hebrew grammar. If 
Hebrew could be studied when Latin, Greek and modern lan- 
guages are studied, as in Germany, the difficulty would be greatly 
lessened. The German student who looks forward to the study 
of theology may learn Hebrew in the gymnasium and so be ready 
to take up the critical study of the Old Testament when he enters 
the university. With us the whole situation is different and can- 
not for many years, if ever, be essentially changed. What is to 
be done in view of it? It is certain, on the other hand, that no 
man is competently educated in theology as a science who cannot 
examine a text of the Old Testament in the original, critically 
pursue any topic of study in that field or even read with apprecia- 
tion the more technical literature which pertains to such study. 
On the other hand, it is equally certain that most students and 
preachers set little, if any, value on the study of Hebrew, and 
testify that their time spent upon it was lost. Hebrew is a recog- 
nized and constitutive factor in theological science the world over ; 
and, yet, adherence to the traditional curriculum is accompanied 
by the great practical difficulties mentioned. Our question recurs : 
What is to be done? I would solve the problem by requiring He- 
brew of those only who wish to take a degree in theology and 
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by making a minimum requirement in the case of these. Those 
who have no use for the study of the Old Testament text or even 
for the use of books which make critical references to it (and 
there are many who classify themselves in this category) have still 
less use and no fitness for a university degree in theology. I be- 
lieve that with the excellent methods which are now employed 
in teaching Hebrew the elements of the language could be well 
learned in a course occupying, say, three hours a week during the 
junior year. Many students who chafe under the present require- 
ment of giving four fifths of all their time to Hebrew during the 
first year would be quite willing to take the study, provided they 
could have time left for subjects of more immediate interest to 
them. The primary requirement that all students should learn 
the most essential facts of Old Testament religion and history 
could be met by a course in the theology of the Old Testament 
which should be taken by all. Such an arrangement would not 
obviate all difficulties, but it would greatly relieve them. No 
man would be compelled to take Hebrew in order to pursue the 
theological course, and yet the historical and recognized meaning 
of university degrees would be maintained. So far as I know, no 
university in the world — unless there be such here in America — 
would confer a degree in theology at the end of a course which 
did not include some study of Hebrew. For us to dod so in this 
country would be to put ourselves out of line with academic cus- 
tom and to change the well-established significance of theological 
degrees. This is, in my opinion, as undesirable as it is to confer 
the degree of B. A. upon those who have never studied either 
Latin or Greek, thus abandoning the historic meaning which the 
degree bears the world over. For courses which do not include 
these studies other degrees are available. 

I contend for a course of study in which at least the elements 
of each branch of theological study are required, not merely be- 
cause I deem some knowledge of them all of importance to the 
preacher but because experience seems to me to show that the elec- 
tive system, pure and simple, is attended by serious disadvantages. 
One of these is that the making of all studies elective and the mul- 
tiplication of courses entail too heavy a burden upon the teach- 
ers. They must, in that case, conduct so many courses that their 
time is quite taken up in class-room work and with classes which 
are needlessly small. Thus the teacher finds his time consumed 
in meeting many classes of very few members. There are, for 


example, three studying Romans and three Hebrews, whereas for 
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every reason it would be better that these six men should be study- 
ing either epistle together. Again, where the studies are all elec- 
tive the student is needlessly perplexed and confused in the pre- 
sence of so much liberty, and knows not what to choose. A 
distinguished German professor of theology told me that, in his 
opinion, a course of study wholly prescribed would be better than 
the elective system which obtains in German universities, since 
experience shows that students cannot wisely use unconditional 
liberty in the choice of their studies. On the other hand, a course 
partially elective offers more variety than one wholly prescribed, 
provides for the special tastes and capacities of different men, and 
furnishes a strong motive to the teacher to make his courses at- 
tractive and profitable. This last is a point of no small import- 
ance. The German elective system has unquestionably exerted a 
powerful influence upon the class-room work of the teachers. The 
teacher who drones over his subject as if his lecture were a bore 
to him will soon find himself without a vocation. I attribute the 
splendid pedagogic method which is characteristic of the lectures 
of most German professors in no small degree to the reaction upon 
them of the elective system. The care with which they organize 
the matter to be presented, the clearness with which it is set forth 
and, above all, the interest and zest with which the lecture is 
given, all stand, I am confident, in some relation to the fact that 
the teacher’s hearers are not required to be present, and that un- 
less a living interest is imparted to the subject they are not likely 
to continue long in attendance. 

It has been very broadly hinted in some recent criticisms of 
theological seminaries that, pedagogically considered, their work 
is not up to the level of that in other professional schools. This 
is a difficult point to determine, and need not for our purpose be 
determined. It is enough to admit that theological teaching is 
not always effective and to inquire how it can be made more so. 
I have already intimated that a curriculum in which all the courses 
are required of all the students is not adapted to stimulate the 
best efforts of the teacher or to foster the best interest of the 
students — and, of course, these two results react upon each other. 
It would be a wholesome thing for many teachers if they had oc- 
casion to do their work with the understanding that something 
depended upon the interest and effectiveness with which it was 
done. I can think of various modes of procedure in theological 
teaching which, under such a condition, would be likely to “come 
to a perpetual end.” If, as has been stated, the method of dic- 
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tating lectures does anywhere survive, it would, under this test, 
speedily meet its appropriate doom. So would also that extremely 
bookish style of lecturing which has been but too common, — the 
delivery, for example, of notes on the Biblical books which would, 
perhaps, be suitable to print in a handbook for reference, but 
which are not adapted to convey to the student any idea of the 
movement of thought in the writing under consideration or to 
supply any definite lines for a picture of the thought-world which 
the book under consideration represents. The question of remedy- 
ing existing defects in method and of making theological instruc- 
tion as interesting and effective as possible is one which teachers 
of theology cannot lay too seriously to heart. ‘No profit goes 
where is no pleasure taken,” and if the ministry of to-day is to be 
well trained the class-room work of the theological teacher must 
engage his most painstaking attention and effort. I well remem- 
ber hearing a veteran professor of philosophy say that he had 
never given more earnest and long-continued study to any work 
than to that of presenting his subjects to his classes in the most 
attractive and effective manner possible. No teacher in any branch 
of learning can meet the demand of to-day who does not devote 
such attention and effort to the organization, illustration and pre- 
sentation of his themes to his classes. 

The conduct of elective courses in research-work for relatively 
small classes furnishes at once an encouragement and a challenge 
to the teacher’s best efforts in pedagogical method. Those who 
elect a study are presumably interested in it. They are, at any 
rate, committed to its pursuit. The teacher can assume from the 
beginning that the students are ready to work on the subject in 
hand. All teachers know very well that in the case of studies 
which are required of the whole class this assumption is much 
more doubtful, especially if the course is elaborate and detailed. 
According to my experience and observation almost all teachers 
personally prefer elective classes. Such classes are usually rela- 
tively small and permit a closer and more personal relation be- 
tween the teacher and the students than is possible when classes 
are large. With small elective classes it is practicable to intro- 
duce the so-called “ seminary” method, that of giving each pupil 
definite tasks to perform and of making the result the subject of 
conference and criticism in the class. This method has already 
been introduced with excellent results in several theological schools 
and needs to be systemized and employed much more extensively. 
Such a method, carefully planned and carried out, would supple- 
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ment in the most useful way the required courses in each depart- 
meat. The two methods most in use in theological seminaries 
have been, and I have no doubt still are, that of the lecture and 
that of the text-book. It is impossible to say unqualifiedly which 
of these is the better, so much depends upon the subject in hand 
and upon the man who is behind the method used. Practically 
the great objection to the lecture-method is that it exacts too little 
of the student and furnishes him no practice in dealing with the 
subjects discussed except that which is involved in the taking of 
notes. The practical objection to the text-book method for theo- 
logical schools is that the recitation directly engages only one man 
at atime. It would be an extraordinary class in which more than 
half of the men would be endowed with such abilities and pos- 
sessed of such knowledge of the subject as would enable them to 
recite fairly well. It is tedious beyond measure for the capable 
and well-prepared men to sit and hear the dull and the unprepared 
blunder and guess in a futile effort to recite. Every teacher 
dreads to hear the second half of the class recite; yet, on any 
theory on which recitations can be justified, the slower and duller 
men are the men who most need the benefit of them. What is 
the use of hearing the man recite who perfectly knows and under- 
stands his lesson? For some studies, Hebrew grammar, for ex- 
ample, the recitation method must be employed and the teacher 
and his bright pupils must live through it as best they can; but 
for most subjects the advantage lies with the lecture-method. On 
the plan of study which I am advocating — required lecture- 
courses covering the essentials of all the departments of theology, 
supplemented by elective courses in which the “ seminary ” method 
should be largely employed —the advantages of both forms of 
teaching could be secured, while the disadvantages named could 
be materially lessened. 

But not only are elective classes, in important respects, more 
advantageous to the student and more agreeable to the teacher ; 
they also exact more of the teacher’s time and attention. Just 
here lies one great difficulty in effectively introducing this system 
into the seminaries in conjunction with a reorganized series of re- 
quired courses. It would require a thorough reconstruction of 
their work on the part of many teachers and a careful sorting out 
of the general and essential from the special and secondary in the 
subject-matter of their departments. As respects the labor in- 
volved there is no comparison between the time-honored custom 
of rehearsing year after year during a whole lifetime substantially 
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the same lectures, and the constant change and adaptation which 
the system under consideration involves. But the fact that such 
a system lays the axe at the root of the venerable and comfortable 
custom aforesaid is, in my judgment, one of its most obvious and 
conspicuous merits. Under this system the work of the class-room 
cannot be made a mere by-play; it must be the teacher’s first 
business. If he writes many books they will probably have to 
grow out of his class-room work, for he will not be able to dismiss 
his task as a teacher with the hour or two which he daily spends 
in delivering his lectures. The system advocated will constantly 
demand fresh preparation and new plans for successive classes 
with changes from year to year of both subject and method of 
procedure, and this is precisely what is imperatively needed in 
theological instruction. The method of personal hand-to-hand in- 
struction and of the direct guidance of the student by the teacher 
has established itself in our seminaries, and has already been pro- 
ductive of good results, but it has received a too cold and tardy 
welcome, and the chief obstacle to its progress and success has 
been the ancient lecture with its great convenience and the dimin- 
ishing interest in the present-day needs or wants of students which 
commonly accompanies the annual rehearsal of the same. 

These considerations favor the following conclusions: (1) 
Theological seminaries should not only maintain but should ele- 
vate still more their standards of scholarship; but their scholarly 
work should be done with the practical ends of the preacher’s 
calling constantly in view. (2) Methods of teaching should be 
employed which are best adapted to secure these two results: an 
intelligent acquaintance with the essentials of each branch of theo- 
logical science, and a more special training in those studies for 
which the student has a preference and aptitude. In such train- 
ing the methods employed should be such as to bring the pupil 
and the teacher into close personal relation. The teacher should 
help the student to plan his work and should give him needed advice 
and guidance in the pursuit of it, and the student should be sub- 
ject to frequent tests and to constant practice under criticism. 
(3) Seminaries should be more exacting in their terms of ad- 
mission and graduation. Men who are incompetent and unprom- 
ising for the work of the ministry should be refused admission, 
or, if received, should be dropped when their incompetency be- 
comes apparent. Above all, theological schools should not com- 
pete for numbers or offer pecuniary inducements with a view to 
an increase in attendance. That scholarship funds shall be used 
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to aid men of ability and promise only, is an imperative and just 
demand of our time.! 


GerorcE B. STEVENS. 
Yate UNIVERSITY. 





THEODORE PARKER. 


“THERE are two Theodore Parkers now; one is dying here in 
Italy ; the other I have planted in America. He will live there 
and finish my work.” These wandering words, escaping the man 
as, in the half delirium of his dying hours, he lay sinking away in 
Florence, have exceptionally realized themselves in one shape of 
concrete fact. Who else can be named who, in the same space of 
time, has had his biography so often re-written, and he not a 
brilliant soldier, not a picturesque adventurer, not the startling 
discoverer of new realms in the heart of Africa or amidst the ice- 
floes of the North Pole, but merely a hard-working preacher, a 
theological, moral, and political reformer? Recurrent biographies 
are simply the supply of the persistent passionate demand of men 
and women eager to know ever more and more about characters 


1 It does not fall within the province of this article to discuss the question 
of pecuniary aid to students. I may be permitted, however, to add that the 
bearing of this question upon the make-up and esprit de corps of the student 
community in our theological schools justifies the bestowment of special atten- 
tion on the subject. All students in colleges and professional schools are, in a 
sense, beneficiaries. None of them pay more than a small part of the cost of 
their education. The differences in this respect are differences of degree. 
The evils to be avoided in granting pecuniary aid are those of indiscriminate 
or excessive assistance. There should be fellowships for men of superior at- 
tainments, prizes for particular achievements and scholarships which may be 
won by special examinations. The Yale Theological Faculty dispense pecuni- 
ary aid to their students in the following ways: (1) by offering+a fellowship, 
each year, to that member of the graduating class who has, in their judgment, 
attained the highest proficiency in the studies of the course ; (2) by offering 
several prizes for certain specified achievements in the work of each year ; (3) 
by giving prize scholarships to men who have taken high rank in the colleges 
from which they came, upon condition of their passing, at the beginning of 
the course, a meritorious examination in Greek, Philosophy and English Litera- 
ture and maintaining a very high standing in the regular studies of the course ; 
(4) by loaning small sums to needy students on easy terms, and (5) by grant- 
ing an amount about equal to the cost of board to students who render in return 
some definite service which the Faculty approves and accepts as the equiva- 
lent of the sum received. These are essentially the methods in which large 
numbers of needy’students in the various colleges and graduate schools of the 
country are being encouraged in the pursuit of their studies. 
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who have commanded their admiration. To meet the demand in 
this instance, first came the life of Parker by John Weiss, next 
that by Albert Réville, of France, next that by Octavius Brooks 
Frothingham, next that by Peter Dean, of England, next that by 
Frances E. Cooke, and now finally this last by John White Chad- 
wick,! 

What call, however, was there for the addition of a new life of 
Theodore Parker? Mr. Chadwick has amply stated the facts. 
Weiss’s biography is out of print and its plates have been de- 
stroyed ; Frothingham’s is “ larger and more expensive than our 
busier and less-moneyed people can afford to buy and read.” 
Moreover a new generation has grown up which needs to be ap- 
pealed to afresh. Besides, a number of years have elapsed since 
the 1..3t life was written. Prejudices have died out which stood in 
the way of an impartial estimate of the man, as well as of those 
with whom he was often in passionate strife. New critical 
principles have been evolved as to the true method of biography. 
Therefore, a fresh estimate of the man and the work he was called 
to do and did seems now in order. 

In many of these ways Mr. Chadwick’s biography is a distinct 
contribution to a vital appreciation of Theodore Parker. It is 
much shorter and so, for the general reader at least, eliminates a 
great deal of rubbish and scaffolding that had obscured the view 
of the real bearing and action of the statue as set on its pedestal. 
The book is vividly and delightfully written. It brings the judg- 
ment of a scholarly and variously cultivated mind to bear on the 
actual intellectual endowment of the subject of the story, as well 
as the sympathies of a man deeply interested in the same 
humanitarian and religious questions. It makes sure of the 
capital fact that it will be read with genuine pleasure, and then 
that, as the story of the life unrolls, a great deal of valuable 
information, of incisive delineation of character, and often of 
subtle psychologic analysis of human motives, aspirations, pas- 
sions, godliness and devilishness will be left behind as the readers’ 
legacy. 

Theodore Parker, as he grew older, gathered around him an 
enormous collection of philosophical books, and to the end of his 
life was fond of dwelling on the immense debt of obligation he 
owed to minds of the order of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and their 

1 Theodore Parker, Preacher and Reformer. By John White Chadwick. 


Boston and New York ; Houghton, Mifflin and Company: The Riverside 
Press, Cambridge. Pp. 422. 1900. 
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peers. No doubt he was sincere in this. From the outset, how- 
ever, Mr. Chadwick is inclined stoutly to take issue and insist 
that the profoundest metaphysical professor the great preacher 
and reformer ever came into touch with was his own simple, 
devout and brooding mother, who took a “ deep and still delight 
in silent prayer,” and who moulded him body and soul, in her 
own image, while she bore him under her quickening bosom and 
circulated through his veins the blood-tides of her own spirit. 
The well-known story is of course repeated, how once, when the 
little boy Theodore was out by the riverside, he saw a tiny spotted 
tortoise sunning himself in the shallow water at the root of a 
flaming shrub ; how he lifted his stick to kill the harmless crea- 
ture; how suddenly something checked his arm, while a voice 
within said clear and loud, “ It is wrong ;” how he ran home and 
asked his mother what it was that told him it was wrong; how 
she wiped a tear from her eye with her apron, and replied, 
“Some men call it conscience, but I prefer to call it the voice of 
God in the soul of man. If you listen to it and obey it, then it 
will speak clearer and clearer and always guide you right; but if 
you turn a deaf ear and disobey, then it wiil fade out little by 
little, and leave you all in the dark and without a guide.” 

A second equally vital source of his unflinching loyalty to this 
out-of-hand philosophy of intuition which characterized Theodore 
Parker throughout life —the philosophy, namely, that you know 
a thing when you see it, and don’t if you don’t — Mr. Chadwick 
is inclined to trace back— more than to Kant’s “ Categorical 
Imperative ” — to the inheritance of the fire-arm used by Captain 
John Parker, his ancestor, in the battle of Lexington, April 19, 
1775, on that memorable day when he called out to his men, 
“‘ Don’t fire unless fired upon; but if they mean to have a war, let 
it begin here!” The intuition of merey when it was a matter 
of the wanton killing of a harmless little tortoise, the intuition of 
blazing away when it was one of bringing down a tyrant, spoke 
with equal voice of commanding authority in his breast; only 
that the one shouted “ Don’t!” and the other “ Do!” 

There is no getting along without these two preliminary epi- 
sodes in the life of Theodore Parker. They reveal how the boy 
was father of the man, with a clearness which no subsequent 
metaphysical reasonings in behalf of faith can either elucidate or 
obscure. That smell of burnt powder never evaporated from the 
pan of the old fire-arm; and smell, so the psychologists declare, 
is one of the most potent of all the senses in determining the laws 
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of association. Through the olfactory, it stimulated the auditory 
nerves of the boy and youth outright to hear the sound of drum 
and fife, his lungs to dilate with martial ardor, and his muscles to 
brace themselves for heroic action. It decided that while, all 
through life, he yearned to be, primarily, a scholar and a thinker, 
he never could be, and that—though toiling prodigiously over 
books — study should mainly mean to his warrior soul the storing 
his ammunition wagons with powder and shot wherewith to serve 
the batteries flaming and thundering on the field. In other 
words, Theodore Parker was a phenomenal vital force, of the ten- 
thousand-volt dynamo order; loving good and hating evil with 
the focused intensity of a whole battalion of average men; at 
once a reservoir of emotional natural piety, of its own head of 
elastic pressure tending to glorify God and enjoy him forever — 
forever is the eternal now! — and, at the same time, a flesh-and- 
blood lover of his kind, with whole magazines of righteous wrath 
ready at a spark to explode if any one —no matter how high in 
power or prestige— should dare to lay the weight of a little 
finger of oppression or cruelty on the lowliest or most outcast. 
Then leaped out the stern command, “ Don’t fire unless fired 
upon ; but if they mean to have a war, let it begin here!” 

A third inheritance of Theodore Parker, destined to set a 
strong mark on his subsequent career, is duly emphasized by Mr. 
Chadwick, namely that of his environment in a community in 
which was entrenched a strong traditional reverence for what was 
termed “solid learning.” If the New England Puritans had ever 
yielded to the lure of relic-worship, it would have taken shape in 
the guise of a fairly superstitious veneration for certain planks 
pried up from underneath the study-table of a “ pious and pain- 
ful” minister, the forty-year persistent attrition of whose feet had 
worn said planks into holy ruts. No imprint of the feet-of the 
Blessed Buddha in the rock-slab in Ceylon would have been hung 
over with such worship. Theodore Parker’s own father was a 
poor man, half farmer, half mechanic, but it was the glory of 
Puritanism that every humblest household was steeped in this 
traditional reverence for solid learning, and that no hard material- 
ism, bred of the severest struggle for bare subsistence with an 
arid and flinty soil, could ever quench in the heart of the family 
the messianic hope that one scholar at least might be born under 
its lowly roof. 

The little boy, then, early caught the blessed contagion of this 
reverence for learning. Not much in the way of schooling could 
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his parents do to help him. Two double terms, simmer and winter, 
and, besides these, nine winter terms of eleven weeks and one 
term at the Lexington Academy in 1826, comprised the whole of 
his preparation till he entered Harvard College — not, however, 
as a resident student, through inability to pay the fees, but daily 
tramping ten miles afoot, to and fro, and making his recitations 
there. 

The reconciliation of hard manual labor with severe intellectual 
strain seemed never to trouble Parker, as it did Hawthorne at 
Brook Farm, and Emerson when he found even a mild ad- 
diction to the hoeing of beans to untune him for discoursing 
about “the Oversoul.” Perhaps this is but one more evidence 
that Parker’s organism was not predominantly cerebral, or one 
experiencing a need of its exclusive forces for the delicate and 
complex processes of thought and creative imagination, but, on 
the contrary, practical, diffusive and rough-and-ready. Few 
meditative philosophers or high-strung poets have ever been able 
to endure the strain of ploughing and harvesting while at the 
same time writing “Critiques of the Pure Reason” or inditing 
lyrics. It was the attempt at this which broke down poor Burns 
and precipitated him into the chronic nervous headaches and 
abysess of despondency that wrecked his life. 

Theodore Parker, however, stood the process gloriously. On 
one and the same day he could do the manual work of a farm 
laborer and the mental work of three or four average college 
students. If he wanted a Latin grammar to begin his “amo, 
amas” on, he could pick half a bushel of huckleberries, stride off 
ten miles afoot with them to Boston, sell them, buy his grammar 
there, tramp back with it, and, before he went to bed that night, 
master the conjugations of all the regular verbs, along with the 
most glaring idiosyncrasies of large numbers of the more fla- 
grantly irregular ones. His appetite for books was all-devour- 
ing and his memory simply prodigious — however skeptically one 
may feel inclined to cry, “ Credat Judaeus Apella!” over the 
statement of his biographer that he could repeat a poem of 1000 
to 1500 lines after a single reading. However, at this date the 
age of miracles was not yet passed for Parker, so that this had 
better be said with some reserves. 

For two or three years after leaving Harvard College without 
a degree — the dire penalty of poverty, not of lack of iron indus- 
try — Theodore Parker spent several years in teaching in Boston 
and Watertown, where the strain of school work was relieved by 
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“unbending his mind,” after the manner of Sarah Battles, over 
Cicero, Tacitus, Herodotus, Thucydides, Pindar, Theocritus, 
Bion, Moschus, as well as by becoming engaged to be married, 
and by laying the foundations of a transcendental system of phi- 
losophy through the reading of Cousin, Jouffroy, and Coleridge. 
The picking up, by the wayside, of a new language seems never 
to have been more to him than a trifling incident of the educa- 
tional tramp. Accordingly, when he entered the Cambridge 
Divinity School in April, 1834, he had been heard of in advance as 
a “hard student and voracious reader, possibly somewhat isolated 
by intense preoccupation with his books.” As yet everything 
was chaotic in his mind ; “ the spirit of organized knowledge had 
not begun to move upon the face of the waters.” 

Among the students of the school, it was Parker’s rare good 
fortune now to be thrown into intimate association with a-set of 
young men who — though far his inferiors in mass and elemental 
force of character — answered much more emphatically than him- 
self to the accepted definition of the “thoroughbred.” Of this 
number were Cyrus A. Bartol, later on Boston’s lyrical preacher ; 
Charles T. Brooks, who looked as though just stepped out of a 
Fra Angelico picture, and who lived accordingly; Christopher 
Cranch, poet and painter ; Henry W. Bellows, ultimate inspiring 
and depressing leader of the Unitarian body, according as the 
mood was on him for donning the white plume of Navarre or the 
funereal sables of Hamlet ; Edmund H. Sears, mystic writer of the 
hymn, “ Calm on the listening ear of night.” In social breeding, 
fine discrimination of intellectual and zsthetic values, and sense 
of proportion, here were men far in advance of the, as yet, some- 
what rustic, awkward, self-directed and turned-loose-in-the pasture 
young farmer’s son of Lexington, while, in amount of promising 
elemental chaos, seething with potential forces out of which to 
evolve a coming county or state, they were no more to be named 
in the same day with him than a neat, well-cultivated garden, with 
a virgin prairie lying broad in the fostering sun and with its six 
feet underneath of wheat-and-maize-generating soil. 

One of this number, still alive, recalls Parker’s ruddy face and 
firm and eager grasp, “his smile, frank as spring and sweet as 
summer,” while yet another still sees a vivid picture of “ his glow- 
ing face and rapid stride and tossing mane of hair as he came 
back from Watertown with an armful of books borrowed from 
Mr. Francis.” As matters proved, however, he had been taking 
in too fast to give out anything well shaped; and salt were his 
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tears when Prof. Henry Ware, Jr., laid on his experimental 
sermons the hand of unsparing criticism and pronounced on them 
the verdict of rude and undigested masses of contributions from 
all stray quarters. 

In tracing the development of Parker’s mind during his course 
in the Cambridge Divinity School, Mr. Chadwick makes it clear 
that here was a man not so much an intuitionalist by instinct of 
birth and native breed — always excepting the matter of his 
mother’s conception of conscience and the true inward significance 
of his ancestor, Captain Parker's fire-arm— as what might be 
called an intuitionalist on compulsion. That is, he had to fight 
his way out through the thickets to what he finally championed as 
the self-evidencing, first-hand and forever undeniable perceptions 
of the soul, any failure to recognize which on sight he was often 
tempted to pronounce the mark of an idiot or a hypocrite or a 
knave, or, most probably, of all three. Very curious is it to 
observe how tentatively and slowly he wrought his way out, by 
what he called processes of reasoning, to positions which a mind 
like Emerson’s took in at a glance. Emerson never went through 
a pathetic, life-and-death struggle over the question of miracles or 
of the true seat of the authority of truth. Such questionings fell 
away from him like the last year’s withered leaves from the push 
of the new year’s buds. “A conversion by miracle is a profa- 
nation of the soul,” he cried. Truth is its own witness, and the 
way in which all things come to pass is open to all eyes. There- 
fore, as well look to the two stars in a Baedeker guide-book for 
warrant of authority to believe in the divine beauty of the Sistine 
Madonna as to a miraculously attested document to establish the 
spiritual validity of any genuine revelation of a saint. 

It was not so with Parker. He was long hampered with ques- 
tions of evidences and testimony and authentic manuscripts and 
inherited tradition, and must painfully wade through no end of 
bulky “ Introductions to the Old and New Testaments,” before he 
would permit his own reason to speak in its natural voice and be 
its own “Yea, yea!” and “ Nay, nay!” When it did finally 
speak, and with tremendous emphasis, the verdict it delivered was 
in the name of what he would have called —and no doubt very 
rightly — immediate intuition, — an impromptu that could not be 
got ready at once. Only, for long, he could not see the wood for 
the trees. The intuition would not intuit, till a vast amount of 
subsidiary matter had been disposed of that lumbered up his 
understanding and interfered with his seeing through his own 
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eyes. Then at once, however, the forces of his volcanic nature 
leaped to the front. The fire burned within him. ‘ Whereas I 
was once blind, now I see!” was not enough for him. All the 
blind shall see this handwriting of God written in letters of fire 
across the very firmament! In other words, here was a passion- 
ate humanitarian, rather than a recluse seer like Emerson. Not 
for him the quiet unfolding of the dawn. Nay, we must hurry it 
with bonfires ! 

All this laborious process, so adequately described by his biogra- 
pher, prepares the reader’s way for a clear understanding of 
Parker’s subsequent career. He was born for trouble with his 
ministerial brethren as the sparks fly upward. Perhaps their 
intuitions would have evidenced themselves as by nature as strong 
and clear as his own, had they dared to give them play. But this 
they did not. They lacked the dower of his Martin Luther cour- 
age, his flame of heroic passion to go to Worms though every tile 
on the roofs were a separate devil. Alas! there were too many 
tiles of this pattern on the roofs, and even of dragon-mouthed 
gargoyles, if not to frighten average intuition out of all its pro- 
prieties, at any rate out of all assurance of permanent settlement 
over any desirable parish. Here, then, were good, cultivated, 
refined, kindly, useful and excellent men, whose moral and spirit- 
ual intuitions years later became precisely the same as Parker’s, 
when tempted out by a more genial environment for unfolding 
than that furnished by the still-benighted and thawing and freez- 
ing parishioners of those former days. But they were as afraid of 
Martin Luthers as ever Erasmus or Melanchthon. Most people are. 
Why affect to deny it! Nine tenths even of the trained soldiers of 
an army —so declare the best military authorities — are at heart 
timid, and, when the fire grows very hot, will slip behind a tree 
if they get a chance to. In the order of nature, heroes of the. breed 
that fairly revel in being shot at are rare, though providentially 
dowered with the goad of a towering and galling scorn of all 
such as do not share a kindred passion. ‘ D—n you, do you want 
to live forever!” cried in extreme of exasperation Frederick the 
Great to his grenadiers, when, on one occasion, they shrank back 
before the hell blast of a withering fire. “ Mutatis mutandis ”— 
and eliminating the profanity — this might well enough stand for 
Theodore Parker’s attitude of towering scorn toward the recalci- 
trant grenadiers in the ranks of his brethren in the ministry. 
Passionate lover of immortality as he was, he did not believe that 
this was the true “ sic itur ad astra” method. 
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For, right or wrong, the man himself had come out to the vision 
of three flaming intuitions — God, Humanity, and Immortality. 
These, to him, constituted the alpha and omega of all religion, and 
all else was rubbish. But, in his sight, rubbish was no harmless 
accumulation of litter. Rather was it, as Layard saw it in the 
mounds heaped up over the site of Nineveh, and Schliemann over 
the site of Troy, that which buried out of sight the most precious 
treasures of mankind ; something, therefore, forthwith and out- 
right to be attacked with spades and barrows by gangs of toiling 
workmen, and shoveled off and dumped into limbo. Any longer, 
then, to suffer the three sublime intuitions of religion — God, 
Humanity, and Immortality — to be hidden away from eyes that 
might see, under the shot-rubbish of antiquated creeds, irrational 
authority, necromantic miracles, meaningless rituals and pur- 
blind observances, — for so it all looked to him, — was nothing 
short of high treason to the dignity, sovereignty and glory of hu- 
man reason and to the deepest-seated needs of the human soul. 
Even Jesus, whom he loved and revered with passionate intensity, 
would become a noxious influence, an oppression and nightmare 
on the free soul of mankind, unless simply viewed as the one soul 
of the ages who had hospitably and gloriously entered into the as- 
surance that love to God and consecration to the service of man 
are the foundation stones of the temple of the Most High, and 
that all else is naught. In this spirit and in this only — with 
whatsoever alloy of human infirmities — was it that Theodore 
Parker rose up and stood forth as the religious tribune of the 
people, in the old Roman sense of the function of -the tribunus 
populi, the asserter, that is, of the indefeasible rights of average 
humanity against prescription and tyrannical authority. 

Mr. Chadwick does his best to hold the balance even in his 
criticism of the final open rupture between Parker and his breth- 
ren in the ministry. But the case is a very plain one. Volcanoes 
will go on like volcanoes in spite of the convenience of adjacent 
villages; while peaceful foothills will snaggle down like peaceful 
foothills. By temperament Parker was impulsive, dogmatic and 
combative. When he saw a thing he saw it, and insisted that 
every one else saw it. Heallowed nothing for the average blot- 
ting-papery state of the human mind which runs distinctions of 
every sort into a general intellectual blur. Like the practical 
botanist who recognizes half a mile off whether a tree is a birch 
or a beech, or a white oak or a red oak, he had small pa- 
tience with people who insisted that, without a label duly at- 
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tached to each trunk, and on which shall be authoritatively in- 
scribed in black and white, “* Quercus rubra ” or “ Quercus alba,” 
the unassisted human reason could never be sure of either genus, 
species or variety. Such was the idea he applied to miracles and 
supernaturalism in general. He thought they paralyzed people’s 
free use of their own eyes. 

Settled over the Unitarian Society in West Roxbury, June 21, 
1837, and only ending his relation with his people in 1846, the 
nine years of his ministry there developed Parker from rawness 
and crudity to the full maturity of his powers. It seemed like 
planting an oak in a tiny flower-pot, to set one with the promise 
and potency of such girth of trunk and stretch of mighty limbs in 
the enclosure of an obscure little village. But oaks have their 
own way of bursting their miniature pots when the time comes 
for sending forth their great serpentine roots and laying hold of 
the resources of a whole tributary acre. Parker was a model 
country minister. He knew and loved every dear old auntie and 
every chubby-cheeked child in the parish. He acquired greater 
ease and social polish from intimacy with a few highly cultivated 
families among his parishioners, while still establishing himself 
as the idol of the farmers and the farmers’ wives. Indeed, one 
special sermon has been preserved, “,On the Temptations of Milk- 
men,” indicatory of a rare combination of spiritual solicitude 
and moral courage that speaks volumes. Here was no “ milk for 
babes.” In truth, the settlement in West Roxbury was a capital 
piece of good fortune to the man. It enabled him to get into 
shelter just before the rain poured down. Already there were mut- 
terings of his being an unsafe man. Indeed, within a few years 
of his going to West Roxbury, the entry occurs in his journal 
after a visit to Dr. Channing, “ Let him hold the same religious, 
philosophical, political and social opinions as now, and let him 
preach on them as he does, and let him with such tracts as his 
‘ Letter on Slavery,’ etc., be all unknown to fame, and he could 
not find a place for the sole of his foot in Boston, though half a 
dozen pulpits were vacant — not he.” At any rate Parker was 
now inside, and ministerial possession, thank God, is nine points 
of the law. 

How prodigiously Parker worked throughout the next nine 
years is almost alarmingly brought out in the biography. It 
is amazing how any mortal frame could have endured such pro- 
tracted orgies of study, along with such devotion to practical 
activities. All the while, however, the pent-up fires were burning 
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within him, and, on May 19, 1841, they broke loose in a sermon 
on “The Transient and Permanent in Christianity,” delivered in 
the South Boston Unitarian Church at the ordination of Charles 
C. Shackford, which proved a veritable bombshell. A year later 
this was followed up by a book, “ A Discourse of Matters Pertain- 
ing to Religion,’ by far the most shapely and nobly rounded in 
form Parker ever wrote, and over which he had wrought, all 
aflame in the spirit, from fifty to eighty hours a week. Along 
with his volume entitled “Ten Sermons” and his “ Historic 
Americans,” four masterly delineations of Washington, Franklin, 
Adams, and Jefferson, it holds out his strongest title to literary 
survival. 

There is in this book more of Pentecostal religion, in which it 
would seem that every man — Parthian, Mede, Elamite, dweller 
in Mesopotamia — must. hear the voice of God speaking to him 
in his own tongue wherein he was born, than can anywhere else 
easily be found compressed in a single volume ; that is, of dynamic 
religion, Martin Luther-like religion, religion that is a mighty 
flood of joy, thanksgiving, exultation, assurance of triumph. The 
negations in the book are but as the drifting foam on the ocean 
in comparison with the tidal sweep and mounting billows with 
which it rolls onward. Yet it was received with an almost uni- 
versal burst of execration from the various branches of the Chris- 
tian Church, with here and there a notable exception. In his own 
body even, Parker was now practically shunned as a pestilence, 
that is as too perilously infectious for brotherly exchanges of pul- 
pits, or to be suffered to come in contact with as yet untainted 
congregations that might contract disease and death from him. 
The most exuberantly and exultingly religious man of his day was 
set down as a veritable infidel. All this cut him to the quick 
of his sensitive and suffering spirit. But his two grand early in- 
tuitions came swift to the rescue: his mother’s ‘Some men call 
it conscience, but 1 prefer to call it the voice of God in the soul 
of man,” and the reviving smell of the incense of burnt gun- 
powder wafted from the pan of Captain John’s old fire-arm, along 
with his cry, “ If they mean to have a war, let it begin here.” In 
due justice, however, it must be admitted that Captain John’s pre- 
liminary injunction, ‘ Don’t fire unless fired upon,” had been 
overlooked. 

It is often said that the grand interest of a biography lies in its 
delineation of the formative period in the life of its subject, and 
that this once vividly conceived, all the rest follows as natural out- 
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come. It was so with Theodore Parker. The oak had developed. 
It had burst its confining flower-pot, it had taken possession of the 
rich, deep, outlying soil, and now was to stretch forth its giant 
branches as shelter to the sun-smitten and storm-riven, and to 
shake down its multitudinous crop of germinating acorns in pledge 
of coming forests. In plain, unadorned language, Parker had 
shown that he was entitled to a wider sphere of influence and 
action, which soon came when a body of manly men and high- 
minded women got together and resolved that “Theodore Parker 
shall have a chance to be heard in Boston.” 

Parker’s settlement in 1845, as minister of the Twenty-Eighth 
Congregational Society of Boston, assembling in the Melodeon, 
will always stand out as a marked event in the history of the 
city. True, as a hall, the Melodeon itself could sustain no more 
comparison with the vision suggested by its Greek pseudonym for 
harmony and beauty than the familiar tuneful instrument that 
goes by the same name with a cathedral organ. Parker himself 
—on leaving it in 1852 for the Music Hall — characterized it 
as the haunt during the week of “dancing monkeys and Ethio- 
pian serenaders, leaving their marks, their instruments, and their 
breath behind them on Sunday.” 

Still what a scene it soon began to present each Sunday morn- 
ing! The religious tribune of the people was on the rostrum, and 
the crowd thronged in. He was no orator in the common sense 
of the word. He read from a manuscript, he was neither hand- 
some nor imposing in appearance, but somewhat awkward and 
ungainly in bearing and gesture. Still he was at once as instinct- 
ively recognized as an elemental force as a whirring dynamo in a 
power-house. To go near him was to find one’s very watch indi- 
cating that another hour had struck. 

“ There ’s a background of god to each hard-working feature.” 
All this, with the sure instinct of genius, Lowell recognized at 
a glance, when — with all genial allowance for caricature — he 
characterized the man as — 


The Orson of parsons, a man 
Whom the Church undertook to put under her ban. 


But the ban was too small or the man was too big, 

For he recks not their bells, books, and candles a fig ; 

(He scarce looks a man who would stay treated shabbily, 

Sophroniscus’ son’s head o’er the features of Rabelais.) 
VOL. Ix. — NO. 36. 46 
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The “features of Rabelais” was no doubt resorted to in a de- 
sperate strait to light on a word that would rhyme with “ shab- 
bily ” — for not every poet can honestly declare, with Dante, that 
no rhyme ever forced him to go an inch out of his way in saying 
exactly what he wanted to say. But let that pass, and the picture 
is a marvelously incisive one of the impression made by Parker, 
as moral and religious tribunus populi, on the throngs that poured 
into the Melodeon. 

All this is very clearly and vividly brought out by Mr. Chad- 
wick in his detailed description— illustrated by many telling 
anecdotes — of the characteristic features of Parker’s preaching 
in the Melodeon, and, later on, in the Music Hall. But, more 
than all, he demonstrates how far, aye, and at the last remove, 
from a mere sensation-monger, a mere gladiator reveling in fight 
from sheer “ gaudium certaminis,” Parker really was. To know 
what was actually going on in Boston or in the whole nation, said 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, it was only necessary to go into the 
Melodeon or Music Hall on a Sunday morning and listen to Theo- 
dore Parker. Here stood a man, in whose sight actual life, as 
lived from day to day, was the grand educator of the human race ; 
by its standards and practices ennobling or debasing the com- 
mon mind. Preachers false to truth, politicians juggling with 
principle, lawyers winning cases by defeating justice, merchants 
amassing wealth by trafficking in the bodies or souls of their fel- 
low-creatures, real estate owners extorting cruel rents out of the 
squalor, suffocation and pestilential fevers of pig-sty tenements, — 
these, and all the more if high in office or social standing, were 
to be haled before the tribunal of justice and outraged mercy, 
and publicly judged and sentenced in the sight of all mankind. 
Equally, every noble life, every generous benefaction, every high 
sacrifice to duty, were to be signaled and greeted with salvos of 
cordial applause. The day of judgment shall no longer be post- 
poned to some far-away supernatural court, before which nine- 
tenths of the culprits do not know and do not care whether they 
shall ever be cited or not, but be set up now and here where they 
will care, at any rate where others shall learn the everlasting laws 
of glory and shame through living illustrations, halo-crowned or 
scaffold-gibbeted. The most memorable assize of this day-of-judg- 
ment order was, without doubt, the great preacher’s sermon on the 
death of Daniel Webster. Parker adored the physical and intel- 
lectual greatness of Webster hardly this side idolatry, and in 
his journal the day of the delivery of the sermon is set down as 
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“asad and dreadful day.” In the arraignment itself, passages 
as pathetic in their cry as Whittier’s “ Ichabod! Ichabod!” al- 
ternate with detonating fulminations against the more than Luci- 
fer recreancy of the man to God and humanity. 

Parker’s work became before long immensely extended, as it went 
on embracing every stirring issue of education, temperance, treat- 
ment of crime, care for the perishing classes, above all, passionate 
zeal for the abolition of negro slavery. All this must be read 
about in the biography itself, in which the record of the herculean 
toil of the man perpetually suggests the saying of Sydney Smith, 
“ A great man is not one man, he is forty men.” There was one 
Parker studying every day hours enough to kill anybody else, and 
another Parker riding by train 200 miles to lecture somewhere 
that night, and another Parker president of the “ Underground 
Railroad,” and another Parker visiting the sick and burying the 
dead, and another Parker preaching an hour or two on the stretch 
to vast throngs in Music Hall, and — mystery of mysteries — all 
these Parkers were one Parker, whole and all on the spot in each 
of them. Perhaps, then, on the score of being a prodigious worker, 
the only humiliating setback the doughty toiler ever encountered 
at the hands of a fellow mortal, came through the reply of the 
great Tiibingen theologian, Bauer, to the question as to how many 
hours a day he studied: “ Alas! only eighteen!” But Bauer was 
merely a German who had all the rest of his time to himself. 

Mr. Chadwick’s final summary of Theodore Parker seems very 
just as well as thoroughly sympathetic. He was a man of enor- 
mous and multifarious reading, but not a minutely critical and 
accurate scholar. The rush of humanitarian blood to his brain, 
and his passionate impulse to devote his vast stores of knowledge 
to the immediate service of his fellow-men, unfitted him for the 
life of a contemplative thinker. With all his love for metaphy- 
sics he had but limited aptitude for spider-web spinning, and his 
meshes were too coarse to prevent the minuter speculative midgets 
and gnats from escaping through. As a writer of books of per- 
manent value he lacked the artistic faculty, the sense of form, which 
alone makes any work endure. His style was diffuse and his rhe- 
toric often overcharged, except for platform ends. As he con- 
fessed himself, he cared less for the fine arts than for “ the coarse 
arts which feed, clothe, house and comfort a people,” and “ would 
rather be a Franklin than a Michael Angelo; would rather his 
boy, if he had one, should be a Stephenson than a Rubens.” In- 
deed, in the hierarchy of the human powers, he placed the affec- 
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tions at the summit and far above the intellect, in this creating his 
philosophy in his own image. For he was a great tidal-hearted 
lover, flooding every bay and creek he could find access to with 
the wealth of his own affection, and wrathful only — though then 
terribly wrathful — over whatsoever threatened to hurt or wrong 
those he loved, and—to “ Mr. Great Heart's” abounding credit 
— these meant everybody from top to bottom of the social scale. 

Theodore Parker was, in the main, a very happy man, and 
80, @ very optimistic man, rejoicing in God, in the beauty of the 
every-day world, and in a triumphant assurance of the final glori- 
ous outcome of the creation. All the more for this — that others 
likewise might be happy — was he born to be an heroic and pas- 
sionate fighter, and for long to make himself—as he phrased it 
—the “ worst hated man” in America, —a claim, however, which 
Garrison might fairly have disputed with him. He would not let 
evil in any shape alone, and hence tlle lachryme. The hate thus 
engendered has, however, long s:ace passed away, and he will go 
down to posterity in the front zank of the rational, moral and 
religious heroes of America. Mr. Chadwick is highly to be con- 
gratulated on having become Parker’s probably final biographer, 
through doing his work in a way at once so fascinating to the 
general reader and so thoroughly painstaking and accurate in 
view of the demands of more scholarly minds, that it will never 
need to be done over again. The book makes it abundantly plain 
why and how Theodore Parker cleared up the stagnant, theologi- 
cal and moral atmosphere of the whole land, and made it for the 
first time possible to thousands of once spiritual asthmatics to 
draw in deep, invigorating lungfuls of tonic oxygen. 


Francis TIFFANY. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 














The Recrudescence of War. 


THE RECRUDESCENCE OF WAR. 


Firty years ago the old prophecies of peace on earth seemed 
about to be fulfilled. The wars that had long been so frequent 
between the leading powers were failing at last, and no great one 
had arisen for a full generation. This protracted peace, with its 
growing trade and intercourse, was connecting the nations as 
never before, and destroying the old hostility between them. The 
Englishman, S. C. Hall, says the three precepts taught him on 
his father’s knee were, to be a good boy, to love his mother and 
to hate the French; and in most lands such sentiments had long 
been an important part of education. But at the middle of the 
century, even England was outgrowing them, and becoming so 
pacific that continental statesmen used to say she had joined the 
Peace Society. The change is noticed by many an English writer. 
Buckle said the national taste for war was “utterly extinct.” 
Justin McCarthy speaks of the “ commonly accepted understand- 
ing that England had done with great wars,” and says the new 
generation were growing up in the “ belief that wars were things 
of the past for us, out of fashion, belonging to a ruder and less 
rational society, like the wearing of armor.” Herbert Spencer 
writes that, “‘ during the forty years’ peace, the popular sentiment 
became such that ‘ soldiering’ was spoken of contemptuously, and 
those who enlisted, — habitually the idle and the dissolute, — were 
commonly regarded as having completed their disgrace.” 

The pacific principle of federation and union was ever more and 
more showing its worth. It was seen that civilization had ex- 
tended by the union of families in tribes, of tribes in nations, of 
nations in wider combinations. Spain, France, Great Britain had 
all grown through this process, and other peoples were practicing 
it with each other in various ways. The Swiss Confederation 
showed some twenty states which had long been united in general 
peace. The German Confederation had for more than thirty years 
held in peaceful union nearly forty states ; and these in turn had 
grown from some three hundred principalities, each of which had 
before practiced the right of war. The American Union had for 
sixty years held in harmony many states whose federation had be- 
fore been thought a foolish dream and impossibility. Wise men 
were more and more asking why this process should not be ex- 
tended. Why should not the great powers also agree to keep the 
peace between them, and settle differences by courts instead of 
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cannon? Why take such pains to suppress violence in each state, 
and then cultivate it on so stupendous a scale between states? 
Why stop the fight of two men as shameful, and then order and 
glorify the far fiercer and more fatal fight of two nations? Was 
it wise to hang for killing one person, and then honor for killing 
half a million; to punish a starving man for stealing a loaf, and 
then praise an army for looting cities, or a conqueror for stealing 
whole countries? Was justice a matter of geography? Should 
right end at the national boundary, and the moral law stop at 
the state line? 

Such questions were becoming frequent fifty years ago. The 
earlier schemes or dreams of occasional thinkers, — such as Henry 
IV. and Sully, Grotius, Leibnitz, Penn, the Abbé Saint Pierre, 
Rousseau, Kant, Fichte, — for international action to prevent war, 
seemed at last approaching realization. In 1844, the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, with much unanimity, adopted resolutions urg- 
ing “arbitration as a practical and desirable substitute for war,” 
and “a general convention or congress of nations” for “ organ- 
izing a high court” to adjudicate international disputes. In 1848, 
the notable Peace Congress at Brussels, representing various 
peoples and religious opinions, urged that international treaties 
should provide for such adjudication by “arbitration” or “ by a 
supreme international court ;” and the same year saw a resolu- 
tion introduced into the German Parliament advocating “a con- 
gress of nations for the object of effecting a general disarmament 
of Europe.” In 1849, kindred resolutions were brought before 
the National Assembly of France and the Congress of the United 
States ; and in pursuit of the same aims the famous Peace Con- 
gress met at Paris. 

The peaceful tendency was shown still better in the words of 
eminent men. Long before, indeed, leading writers had rebuked 
war with their severest words. Voltaire had said it contained 
“all crimes,” and did more harm than “ all the vices combined ;” 
and he had arraigned the clergy because they “declaim for five 
quarters of an hour against the mere pricks of a pin, and say no 
word against the curse which tears us into a thousand pieces.” 
Benjamin Franklin, even amid the triumphs of the American 
Revolution, had written that “ there never has been, nor ever will 
be any such thing as a good war;” and had told that story of an 
angel visiting earth, but at sight of a naval battle thinking he had 
been brought to hell instead. ‘ No,” replied the guide, “ this is 
earth and these are men; devils never treat each other in this 
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cruel manner, —they have more sense, and more of what men 
vainly call humanity.” Samuel Adams had written that war 
brought “the disgrace of human reason and government.” Jeremy 
Bentham had denounced it as “ mischief on the largest scale,” 
and Robert Hall as “ the temporary repeal of all the principles of 
virtue.” Channing had opposed it with his most earnest argu- 
ments. Even Carlyle, in “Sartor Resartus,” illustrating “the 
net purpose and upshot of war,” by those thirty Englishmen and 
thirty Frenchmen stopping their useful labors to “ blow the souls 
out of one another” and leave “ sixty dead corpses” to be buried 
and bemoaned, said that these men had no cause for quarrel, — 
“ busy as the devil is, not the slightest,” — but only killed each 
other because ordered. 

As the years went by the conviction grew clearer that war was 
drawing to an end. In 1839, John Quincy Adams said it had 
been abolished for “growing multitudes,” and ‘why should it 
not be abolished for all,” since mankind had but to will in order 
to bring the “ total abolition of war upon earth.” Auguste Comte, 
in closing his “ Positive Philosophy,” said the time had come 
when we may congratulate ourselves on the final passing away of 
serious and enduring warfare. About the same time, Emerson 
wrote that “it is the ignorant and childish part of mankind that 
is the fighting part;” but that now “ war is on its last legs,” and 
“to sane men at the present day begins to look like an epidemic 
insanity.” Lowell, even while his own country was carrying on 
the war with Mexico, made Hosea Biglow “ call it murder,” and 
Parson Wilbur oppose his country in the name of the higher “ pa- 
triotism of soul” and of that truer country which is not territory, 
but an “ideal realm bounded by justice.” Elsewhere Lowell 
tells of the countless “ battles which proved nothing and settled 
nothing,” but only “ shifted the boundaries on the map, and put 
one ugly head instead of another on the coins that the people paid 
to the tax-gatherer.” In 1848, Richard Cobden denounced war 
as a “damnable trade ;” and in 1849, at the Peace Congress in 
Paris, Victor Hugo predicted that cannon would yet be consigned 
to museums as curiosities, to excite the same wonder as barbarous 
instruments of torture. 

But how far the sentiment against war had gone among leading 
men, may be best seen in Charles Sumner’s famous addresses of 
1845 and 1849. Even on our day of national independence and 
patriotism, he pleaded rather for the brotherhood of nations and for 
“a higher and truer patriotism” which should see that “ we are 
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men by a more sacred bond than we are Americans.” He de- 
nounced the saying, “ our country, right or wrong,” as “a senti- 
ment dethroning God and enthroning the devil.” In this inter- 
national brotherhood, he said “ all war is nothing else than civil 
war,” and “the partakers of it are traitors to God and enemies 
to man.” He even called war “international lynch-law,” and its 
deeds “infinitely evil and accursed.” ‘It suspends every com- 
mandment of the Decalogue; it sets at nought every principle 
of the Gospel; it silences all law, human as well as divine, ex- 
cept only that blasphemous code of its own, the Laws of War.” 
“ Laws of War! Rules of Wrong? There can be but one law of 
war ; that is the great law which pronounces it unwise, unchris- 
tian and unjust.” He showed its cost, even in those times of 
peace, —“‘an Amazon of waste, rolling its prodigal waters ruin- 
ously, hatefully to the sea.” “ Every ship of war that floats costs 
more than a well-endowed college ; every sloop of war, more than 
the largest library in our country.” Yet, “ what is the use of a 
navy,” he asked. Not to protect our coasts, for they were not 
threatened, and could not be protected by it if they were. Not to 
protect our commerce ; for “ the free cities of Hamburg and Bre- 
men, with a commerce that whitens the most distant seas, are 
without a single ship of war.” Our fortifications were useless 
masses of masonry, hereafter to be regarded, like the pyramids, 
‘as the types of an extinct superstition, the superstition of war.” 
Even of the great arsenal at Springfield, with its cost of some 
three millions, he said the highest value was that it had inspired 
Longfellow’s poem against war. Our militia served no purpose 
but to parade in barbaric dress and “ savage pomp,” and to gratify 
the same childish spirit “ which inserts rings in the noses of North 
American Indians, and tattoos the New Zealand cannibal.” But, 
Sumner said, everything pointed to the approaching end of war ; 
and even the revolutions and uprisings of the time — in Italy, 
Germany, Hungary — were against military tyranny, and so gave 
“auguries of permanent peace.” The peace movement “ has 
gained ever increasing strength, and has now become like a mighty 
river.” ‘Man has waded through a Red Sea of blood, and for 
forty centuries wandered through a wilderness of wretchedness 
and error ; — but he stands at last on Pisgah.” Military glory 
will soon appear the “ most preposterous of earthly vanities ;” 
and the “ commonwealth of nations,” dedicating to beneficence 
the vast waste of the war system, will see “that there can be no 
peace that is not honorable, and there can be no war that is not 
dishonorable.” Such words could Charles Sumner use in 1849. 
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So hopefully for peace did the second half of our century be- 
gin; and the Crystal Palace Exhibition at London was heralded 
as a sign of the new brotherhood of nations. Even the Crimean 
war, which soon came to mock that hope, did not destroy it; but 
seemed to some almost an argument for the progress of peace, 
since it started in the contention of two semi-barbarous nations, 
and brought at last an alliance between the two foremost Chris- 
tian powers, which had so long been hereditary foes. Buckle, 
writing in 1855, found it very significant that a European “ peace 
of unexampled length should have been broken, not as former 
peaces had been broken, by a quarrel between two civilized na- 
tions, but by the encroachments of the uncivilized Russians on the 
still more uncivilized Turks ;” and that France and England, lay- 
ing aside their old jealousies at last, “are united in a common 
cause, — to protect the civilized world against the incursions of 
a barbarous foe.” Buckle, indeed, devoted many pages of his 
famous work to the proof that great wars were over, and that the 
military spirit had been finally suppressed by intellectual progress. 
He said successful soldiers were no longer chosen to lead in civil 
affairs, as formerly, and in England “ military men have no in- 
fluence in the government of the state.” He said they were no 
longer fit to lead, and even Wellington, “in his views of the most 
important measures, was always in the wrong.” Buckle almost 
feared that England had grown too peaceful, and said that “ there 
seemed at one time even a danger lest, from our detestation of 
war, we should neglect those defensive precautions” which were 
necessary. “ This, at least, we may safely say, that in our coun- 
try a love of war is, as a national taste, utterly extinct.” So could 
war be treated in a great work published in 1857. 

But the world soon woke from this dream of peace. -The Cri- 
mean war was only the prelude to a long and destructive series of 
contests between many nations, which were nearly all classed as 
civilized, and all as Christian: the war of France and Austria in 
1859 ; of the United States from 1861 to 1865; of Prussia and 
Austria with Denmark in 1864; of Prussia and Austria with 
each other in 1866; of France and Mexico the same year; of 
France and Germany in 1870 and 1871. In less than ten years 
from the attack on Fort Sumter, these wars, according to Mul- 
hall’s statistics, had destroyed nearly fourteen hundred thousand 
lives, giving an annual average much higher than the usual esti- 
mate for Napoleon’s. According to the same authority, their 
direct financial cost was nearly six billions of dollars; and M. 
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Bloch’s new work! makes it some eight billions, that is fifty per 
cent. more than the entire wealth of New England in the census 
of 1890, or six times as much as the full valuation in that census 
of all the mines and quarries of the United States. These direct 
expenditures of governments do not tell half the loss. M. Bloch 
estimates that there was even more loss by the destruction of pro- 
perty, the diminution of production, and various economic dis- 
turbances. 

Yet that stupendous outlay did not end the loss, but entailed a 
new and lasting one. The Franco-German war, by its revival of 
animosities and fears, led to a great increase in the standing ar- 
mies and military preparations of those two nations, and thence of 
other European powers. This increase not only remained but 
grew from decade to decade. M. Bloch says that, figuring the 
annual military expenditures of the great powers of Europe in 
1874 as 100, they had risen in 1884 to 117; in 1891 to 146; in 
1896 to 154. During those twenty-two years the increase in Aus- 
tria was 21 per cent., in Italy 27, in France 43, in England 47, 
in Russia 75, in Germany 79 per cent. The average increase in 
all these nations was 54 per cent.; or, making allowance for the 
growth in population, there was an increase of 38 per cent. per 
capita between 1874 and 1896. In the latter year the average 
amount of the military expenditure in these countries had risen to 
almost three dollars for each person, or fifteen dollars for each 
family of five. This amount was several times as much as that 
expended for popular education ; — namely, four times as much in 
Austria, five times as much in France, eight times as much in 
Italy, and nearly twelve times as much in Russia. So great had 
the military expenditure become that in 1896 Lecky wrote in his 
** Democracy and Liberty :” “ Europe in time of peace has be- 
come a gigantic camp, supporting armies which, in their magni- 
tude and their perfection, are unparalleled in the history of the 
world ;” with an “ overwhelming and ever-increasing burden of 
debt and taxation distinctly due to the military system, which is 
crushing and paralyzing the industry of Europe and threatening 
great nations with speedy bankruptcy.” 

This increasing devotion to the work of war of course brought 
new military inventions, and made weapons ever more destructive. 


1 The Future of War in its Technical, Economic and Political Relations. 
Is War now Impossible? By I. S. Bloch, translated by R. C. Long, and 
with a prefatory conversation with the author by W. T. Stead. New York : 
Doubleday & McClure Co. 1899. 
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Ariosto in his old poem makes Orlando try to sink forever in the 
sea the new fire-arms, — which he curses as an invention infernal, 
* maladetto,” ‘“abominoso,” “fabricato nel tartareo fondo” for 
the ruin of the world. But very innocent was the fifteenth cen- 
tury harquebus, requiring a quarter of an hour to load and fire it, 
compared with the latest rifle, which, according to M. Bloch, can 
be fired “from six to seven times a second” until the magazine 
is exhausted, and seventy-eight times a minute with reloading. 
He says the improvement in small arms since 1870 has been 
greater than during five centuries before. Even General Fitz- 
hugh Lee’s magazine article of 1895 told us that the United States 
rifle then used could be aimed and fired twenty times a minute, 
and fired without aiming nearly twice as fast; at which rate the 
sixty rounds of ammunition which were a day’s allowance in our 
civil war, would have lasted less than three minutes. Muscle was 
also reinforced by machinery ; for the same authority said the 
automatic Maxim gun fired 650, and the latest Gatling 1800 shots 
a minute. Shots had also become, not only so much more fre- 
quent, but far more effective ; and General Lee tells us that the 
U.S. Krag-Jorgenson rifle of 1892 would send its bullet into hard 
oak six times. as far as did the former Springfield or Winches- 
ter; or would send it a distance of 3000 yards, and even had its 
sights graded to 1900 yards, considerably over a mile. Even this 
it seems has since been outdone, — and M. Bloch tells us that the 
best rifle will now kill much more than two miles away. On ac- 
count of their swifter and straighter flight, bullets have also be- 
come effective through a far larger part of their course. In 1870, 
the best rifle, for a range of 650 yards, sent its ball on so high a 
curve as to be dangerous through less than one-twentieth part of 
it. But to-day, in even a longer range, the swifter ball flies low 
enough to hit a man through the whole distance, — and ‘hence, 
with a much less accurate aim, to be able to kill several. With 
the smaller size of the cartridges, the soldier can also carry many 
more of them ; and smokeless powder gives him the great advan- 
tage of firing without being seen. Even after making all allow- 
ances, M. Bloch thinks “the present gun is five times as deadly ” 
as the Chassepot of the Franco-Prussian war, and Professor Geb- 
ler estimated that the rifles now used by different nations are from 
four to ten times as effective as the Mauser of 1871. There has 
been a still greater improvement in heavy artillery. In 1891 
Professor Langlois estimated that by the greater force, precision 
and rapidity of firing, its power had multiplied some fifteen times 
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since 1870; and as the French had also greatly multiplied their 
supply of it, M. Bloch calculates that their artillery force had 
really become a hundred times more effective. Nor is this all, for 
he says that Professor Langlois’ estimates of 1891 are already out 
of date; and he cites several authorities to show that the newer 
guns are twice as powerful. With these and various other im- 
provements still progressing, fighting is becoming very different 
from twenty years ago, —and M. Bloch quotes Captain Nigote’s 
description of an ideal battle. It will begin when the two armies 
are some four miles apart, with shells bursting overhead and drop- 
ping “‘a rain of lead and iron on men and horses,” and with 
melenite bombs turning “ houses, hamlets and villages to dust.” 
Before the armies have come within a mile of each other, the ar- 
tillery will be supplemented by that rifle-firing, growing ever more 
deadly as they advance. They cannot even reach each other, but 
will be separated by some half-mile of space swept by a cross-fire 
which will make death sure to every one advancing further, so 
that neither may conquer, but both perhaps claim the victory. 
So has war changed in the last few years. Instead of the old 
hand-to-hand conflict, it is becoming a wholesale murder by ma- 
chinery, which may not be decisive after all. 

These increasing military preparations and inventions have 
naturally kept the war spirit also alive and growing; and there is 
significance in the fact that the term “Jingo” took its vogue 
from the song which boasted that “ We’ve got the ships, we ’ve 
got the men, we ’ve got the money too.” Though there has been 
no great war since that of Russia and Turkey in 1878, there has 
been continual talk of one. There has been much praise of war, 
and wide sympathy with Von Moltke’s saying that without it “the 
world would degenerate into materialism ;” as if bombarding 
towns and burning homes were a spiritual act and moral educa- 
tion. There has been a succession of small wars, and nearly all 
the great nations have shown an increased eagerness to invade and 
seize the territory of weaker peoples on the slightest, pretence. 
England, where Buckle saw almost too much “ detestation of war,” 
has been waging it widely in Asia, Egypt, Soudan, South Africa, 
and often with an injustice that has evoked the severest censures of 
her own best citizens. Even her honored General Gordon said 
he could not lead her warfare among the Basutos without “ sink- 
ing his conscience ;” and that the history of her South African 
invasions “ is essentially that of wars undertaken in support of 
unjustifiable acts.” John Morley denounced her Zulu war as 
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“one of the worst crimes that has been perpetrated in our his- 
tory ;” of her invasions generally he has recently said: “ You 
push on into territories where you have no business to be and 
where you had promised not to go; your intrusion provokes re- 
sistance, you call the resistance rebellion and send force to stamp 
it out; and, having so spread bloodshed and anarchy, you lift hands 
to heaven and say moral reasons force you to stay.” Sir Wilfred 
Lawson, two years ago, wrote how the slaughter of some thousands 
at Atbara on Good Friday “ filled Englishmen with joy during 
the holy Easter season,” while for the later and greater one at 
Khartoum, editors “are waxing hysterical with delight,” ‘ poets 
are writing impassioned sonnets,” and “bishops are thanking 
God.” Of the Jameson raid, and the enthusiasm which sent so 
vast an army to dispossess the Boers, and so rejoiced at its vic- 
tories, nothing needs to be said. The same spirit has been seen 
in other powers. Mr. Lecky, in his latest book, speaks of the 
many recent instances “ of weak nations annexed or plundered 
without a semblance of provocation.” He says: “No one can 
fail to notice with what levity the causes of war with barbarous 
or semi-civilized nations are scrutinized ; how strongly the present 
commercial policy of Europe is stimulating the passion for aggres- 
sion ; and how warmly that policy is in all great nations supported 
by public opinion and the press.” 

In our own country the growth of the war spirit has been no 
less evident. Our long civil war did not quench, but strengthened 
it. It inspired even the clergy, as Francis A. Walker showed in 
a notable magazine article in 1869. He said that in five years’ 
rather constant attendance at church, and from fifty different pul- 
pits, he had “ not heard a single discourse which was devoted to 
the primitive Christian idea of peace, or which contained a per- 
ceptible strain of argument or appeal for international good will.” 
He told of a clergyman who went through our Eastern towns ad- 
vocating a war with England; and of an eminent Doctor of Di- 
vinity who advocated it at the general assembly of his denomina- 
tion. He told of a convention of clergymen in Boston, where the 
proposal that they unite in prayer for the peaceful solution of the 
Franco-Prussian trouble was opposed by the president with a vio- 
lent speech, in which “ war was exalted as the great agent of hu- 
man progress, and the poor ‘ peace-maker,’ anything but ‘ blessed,’ 
was morally hustled out of the convention, and victory remained 
with the fighting parson.” With the growth of a new generation 
inspired by such teachings and by praise of our war, while removed 
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from its sufferings, the spirit grew stronger. Edward Dicey has 
told in the ‘“ Nineteenth Century” how, in 1895, a prominent 
Californian of wide acquaintance assured him that the people of 
the West were eager for a war, — “ with England, for choice ; but 
as long as they can get a war with somebody, it does not matter 
much with whom.” Being asked the cause of such a sentiment, the 
American said, partly perhaps “dull trade, low wages, and the 
enormous pensions paid to old soldiers,” but mainly, he thought, 
“the desire of all our young men to have a war of their own, so 
as to enable them to show that they were as good men as their 
fathers.” Nor was the sentiment peculiarly Western. A few 
months later, a United States Senator from New England pub- 
lished over his own signature an article entitled “Our Coming 
War with England,” declaring that it was “ inevitable,” and that 
in it “a million of men and muskets will overrun Canada, and 
England’s commercial ships will be swept from the ocean.” Soon 
after, a dispute about a boundary line in Venezuela opened a 
chance for such a war, and our sacred Christmas season was kept 
by a popular clamor for it. Our people and press had just been 
protesting against the shame of a pugilistic contest in Texas, but 
now became eager to send into the rirg half a million men to en- 
gage in fights whose ferocity would make pugilism seem pious in 
comparison. Some papers held out the happy*hope that we might 
gain Canada by the war; as if, while it would be so wicked for 
England to take a little territory in the south, it would be quite 
virtuous for us to take a thousand times as much in the north. 
Some argued that our national character would be ennobled by the 
fight, and our Christian virtues strengthened by a few years spent 
in killing people and looting towns. Congress was ablaze for war. 
Even one of its chaplains asked in his prayer that we might be 
“quick to resent anything like an insult,” and closed with the 
words “through Christ our Lord ;” as if quick resentment were 
the true service of him who ordered us to love our enemies and 
forgive their insults 490 times. Most of the clergy remained much 
as General Walker had represented them. The excitement soon 
subsided, and what has become of that boundary line, few people 
now know or care. But the spirit remained, and soon led us into 
a safer contest with Spain. This was indeed waged in the name 
of “humanity,” but its more martial motives were very apparent. 
Our sobs for suffering Cuba were not so loud as our curses on 
Spain for destroying our ship, though there was no sufficient evi- 
dence of her having done so; and the news of her sailors bravely 
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dying beneath our shells rather than lower the colors of their coun- 
try, sent flags flying through all our towns and jubilation through 
the land. Nor was our humanity so overmastering as to keep us 
from extending the war into the Philippine Islands and soon 
taking just the opposite side, — fighting, not for, but against the 
people who had been freeing themselves from Spanish oppression. 
And whatever may be thought about our rights over them or their 
own fitness for self-government, — whether or not Leonard Wool- 
sey Bacon was right in his recently written sentence that this 
war “is one of the most shameful crimes of recent history,” and 
William Everett in his reported statement that it is as bad as 
any of medieval despotism, — no person can question that we have 
wrought far greater destruction of their homes and lives than 
Spain had done in a long series of years. 

So false was that promise of fifty years ago that wars were 
coming to an end. Not only has the last half century brought 
that almost unprecedented decade of destruction, but armies have 
grown far greater and weapons far deadlier; while this closing 
year of the nineteenth century sees two of the foremost nations of 
the world warring against peoples who have done them no wrong, 
and sees still other Christian nations invading China with acts so 
barbarous that even pagan Japanese have protested against them. 
Plainly the era of humanity and intelligence that was so soon to 
bring an end to war, is still far off. Men and nations are still 
moved by passion rather than reason, and civilization is but a thin 
coating beneath which the old barbarism is seething. Advancing 
intelligence and humanity cannot be counted upon to end war for 
some centuries to come. 

But other less spiritual forces give promise of ending it much 
sooner. The very advance in the art of war threatens to overthrow 
it, and its ever increasing cost promises to complete its ruin. 
Armaments and weapons are becoming —like Lord Lytton’s 
“ Vril”” —so destructive that nations fear to call them into use. 
Hence the anomalous fact that though the last twenty years have 
seen so vast preparations for war, there has still been no war be- 
tween the great powers, but only against weaker peoples. Hence 
the further fact that even in war the armies are more disposed to 
avoid engagements, and the destruction of life has become less. 
In the new methods of warfare, the defense has greater advantage 
than ever before, and the attack has become more dangerous. 

The defense, behind fortifications or in trenches, fires with com- 
parative safety, — while the attacking army cannot reach them 
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without crossing that fatal “ belt of fire,” and even before they 
reach it their officers are picked off by invisible sharp-shooters 
with their smokeless powder, and leave the ranks in disorder. M. 
Bloch says it is calculated that a line of men in trenches would 
ordinarily put out of action nearly four times their number while 
advancing three hundred yards; and could hardly be overcome by 
less than eight times their number. Such were the advantages of 
the defense even in 1877, that when the Russians invaded Turkey 
they were delayed for months by the mere “improvised earth- 
works of Plevna;” but those advantages have since increased, and 
now in almost any European country an invading army would be 
confronted by “carefully prepared and elaborately fortified net- 
works of Plevnas.”” Thus it has become next to impossible for 
one great power to conquer another. It has become very difficult 
to conquer even a little one that is well organized and equipped. 
Hence M. Bloch predicted that the vast armies of England would 
find it a long-protracted and almost impracticable undertaking to 
conquer even that little band of Boers; and the event seems to 
have proved the correctness of his argument. 

But still more fatal to war in the future will be its economic and 
financial features. War between any two great powers — far 
more than this with the Boers— would be slow, long, ruinously 
expensive and hardly decisive then. Land battles would be 
avoided ; and when they occurred, the advancing army, no longer 
compact but scattered so as not to invite artillery fire, would crawl 
forward, having continually to dig their trenches before them. As 
M. Bloch says, it would be “a great war of entrenchments,” in 
which battles would last for days and still leave the victory doubt- 
ful. It would become a question, not which side could fight the 
best, but which could hold out the longest. None of the European 
nations could long stand the cost.of such a war. Already they 
are taxed to the limit of endurance, by their armaments and debts 
for them; and a war, doubling the expenditures, would soon bring 
bankruptcy. Even before that, by calling out the reserves and 
removing them from the work of production, it would bring 
economic ruin. The vast armies could not even be fed, and war 
would soon become, not fighting, but famine. It would become 
even worse, by arousing and inflaming in each nation the social- 
istic revolutions that rulers so fear. 

From these and kindred reasons, M. Bloch holds that war must 
not only end in the near future, but has already become impossible 
between great powers. The recent campaigns he does not dignify 
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by the name of wars, but calls “ frontier brawls” and “ trumpery 
expeditions’ against weaker peoples. Such expeditions may con- 
tinue for many years; but real war between two great nations 
well armed and fairly equal, has already become impossible, or 
possible only with the suicide of both. 

This argument is at least interesting, in showing how evil con- 
tains its own cure. By our very improvement of war, we are end- 
ing it. Our hope in human reason has proved futile, and the race 
advances in intelligence too slowly to give much promise of coming 
peace. Our hope in humaner feelings fails ; and in the very name 
of humanity men burn each other’s homes and butcher their 
brethren like flies. Our hope even in Christianity is mocked ; 
and nations that have called themselves Christians for centuries, 
and believe that it was a very God who ordered them to love their 
enemies and offer the cheek when smitten, still fight like fiends, 
and respond to his word, “ Blessed are the peace-makers ” with 
bombs and battleships. But meanwhile, in the good Providence, 
war is working out its own end. By its very perfection, it is be- 
coming so fatal that nations are afraid to use it, and so costly that 
they cannot. Already they are asking, what is the economy of 
wasting their wealth year after year in preparation for wars that 
do not come and are growing impossible? What is the wisdom 
of spending millions on battleships which are hardly launched be- 
fore they are made worthless by better ones, in the irrepressible 
progress of invention? What is the profit of this endless inge- 
nuity in forever improving walls to resist any cannon, — and then 
forever improving cannon to destroy any walls? Ingenuity is go- 
ing to be a curse, unless it is used for creation rather than de- 
struction. War seems to be proving its own reductio ad absur- 
dum, and its present recrudescence and activity seem to be but 
preparation for its suicide. 

This end will also be aided by those other influences which 
seemed so slow and powerless. Humanity and reason are not 
silenced, but aroused by military cruelties and follies. With all 
the wars, sentiments of peace have been spreading, and societies 
and movements to further it rapidly increasing in numbers and 
activity. With all the increase in military expenditure, and 
largely because of it, arbitration has been fast gaining in public 
favor. Men are learning how needless that expenditure is. The 
long boundary line between us and British America has gone all 
these years without fortification or war ships, by the mere force of 


an agreement of the two governments, said to have been written 
VOL. IX. — Nv. 36. 47 
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on a single sheet of paper. Men are beginning to conceive the 
immensity of the amount which war withdraws from needed 
improvements ; as President Eliot has told us in the “ Atlantic 
Monthly,” the sum doled out by our government to aid the great 
Agricultural Department for a year, was “about the cost of one 
day of the war with Spain,” while that granted to the Geological 
Survey was “less than the cost of six hours of that war,” and the 
annual amount given to the vital work of fish-culture was less than 
that spent in maintaining one battle-ship. Americans will soon 
be asking if it is either wise or just to divert from our pressing 
needs some $150,000,000 a year, nearly ten dollars from every 
family of five, for the mere prevention in the Philippine Islands 
of the self-government which we have always preached. England 
will be asking if it was humane to spend enough on the slaughter 
of every Boer to have kept several hundred of her subjects in 
India from starving. Other nations will see that their savage 
destruction and slaughter in China, in vengeance for deeds which 
they have themselves provoked, is but fiendish missionary work, 
opposing the destined progress of Christianity. For Christianity, 
too, is doubtless destined to advance, however slowly ; and we may 
still hope that Jesus’ teachings of brotherhood and peace will in 
time prevail in heathen lands, and be accepted in Christendom. 
H. M. Smmons. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





CHARLES CARROLL EVERETT. 


Ir is with deep sorrow that we record the death of Charles 
Carroll Everett, the Senior Editor of the New Worxtp. He was 
one of its founders, and was a member of its editorial board from 
the beginning. He gave it much of his time, contributing to it a 
number of articles, and being always ready with helpful sugges- 
gestions in its conduct. He was largely instrumental in determin- 
ing its tone and spirit, and in giving it whatever power for good 
it may have possessed. 

Dr. Everett was born, June 19, 1829, in Brunswick, Maine.! 


1 Richard Everett came, in 1636, from Watertown, England, to Dedham, 
Massachusetts, and in this vicinity representatives of the family have re- 
mained up to the present day. Moses Everett was a Unitarian clergyman in 
Dorchester; his brother, Oliver, was the father of Edward Everett. Ebenezer, 
the son of Moses, and the father of Charles Carroll Everett, settled in Bruns- 
wick, where he practiced law.. He married Miss Prince (of a Massachusetts 
family), who is described as a woman of exceptional intellectual gifts. 
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After his graduation at Bowdoin College (in 1850) he spent a 
number of years in study and teaching. One year (1851-1852) 
he passed in Berlin, devoting himself chiefly to the study of 
philosophy. At Bowdoin he took several courses in medicine, 
and for four years was instructor (two years tutor, two years pro- 
fessor) and librarian in the College. During these years his 
thought had turned definitely toward a religious vocation, and in 
1858 he entered the Harvard Divinity School, graduating there the 
following year. The next ten years he spent as minister of the 
Independent Congregational (Unitarian) Church in Bangor, 
Maine. In 1869 he was called to Harvard University to fill a 
Chair of Theology in the Divinity School, and this position he 
occupied during the rest of his life. From 1878 on he was Dean 
of the Divinity School. ; 

It appears that just after leaving college Mr. Everett was 
uncertain as to his line of work. He taught French and German, 
but he had no special fondness for linguistic study. His interest 
in medicine seems not to have been strong or enduring. It is 
evident, however, that he was very soon attracted toward philo- 
sophy ; his first publication, “ The Science of Thought” (1869), 
dealt with the general laws which control all human thinking. 
But this book also shows that he did not look on philosophy as the 
final and highest construction of thought. In his examination of 
logical processes he turns constantly to theology, which, as he 
afterward declared, seemed to him to be the final outcome and 
flowering of philosophic inquiry. The book just mentioned was 
produced while he was still acting as minister of the Bangor 
church. His call to a Chair of Theology fixed definitely his line 
of work ; from this time on he devoted himself to the investigation 
of the philosophic problems which underlie religious- belief, or 
rather to the exposition of religious belief as based on the results 
of philosophy. He divided his work in the Divinity School into 
two courses: one on theology proper, and the other on the theo- 
logical conceptions of the great East Asiatic religions; in both 
courses his object was to arrive at conclusions of universal and 
permanent value. He defended theology against the assaults 
that were constantly made on it. While, he said, religion is the 
concern of the heart, it must rest on convictions of truth, and 


‘ When he entered the Divinity Faculty, Dr. Oliver Stearns was Professor 
of Theology and Dean; Dr. Hedge was Lecturer on Ecclesiastical History, 
and Dr. Clarke Lecturer on Natural Religion; Rev. E. J. Young was Hancock 
Professor of Hebrew, and taught the New Testament also. 
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these must admit of scientific statement; there must be a science 
of religion, and this is theology. 

Dr. Everett’s class-lectures on Theology followed the general 
lines which are laid down in his “ Science of Thought.” In that 
work he defines the relations of thought as positive (quality, 
quantity, limit) or negative (change, cause and effect), or finally, 
as involving the negation of negation (final cause, differentiation, 
integration). In his statement of the logical forms of thought 
he gives the highest place to the ideas of the reason (truth, good- 
ness, beauty), which, as intuitions, constitute the basis of all the 
reasoning of the understanding. In accordance with this scheme 
his Divinity School Course on Systematic Theology fell into three 
general divisions: the positive, or abstract and ideal; the moment 
of negation ; and the reconciliation. 

He begins with a definition of religion, taking at first the most 
general form (the sense of the supernatural), and gradually, in 
the course of the discussion, adding new elements until he reaches 
a final and complete statement. Religion, he says, though it 
involves thought, volition and action, is essentially feeling: 
thought enlarges action, and feeling expresses itself in deeds, 
though never fully; but feeling is the man. Salvation is not by 
dogma or by works, but by faith, which is feeling. It is often 
held, he observes, that feeling follows and rests on knowledge. 
Yet it is true that our deepest feeling is often based on something 
of which we are not conscious; our processes of reasoning go 
back to something which is not reasoning ; thus inductive reason- 
ing itself rests on faith in induction; and our greatest ideals — 
truth, goodness and beauty — belong to the infinite and are not 
based on logical proof. And as to religious feeling especially, if 
it depends on knowledge, whence comes the knowledge? Not 
from divine revelation, for in that case such a revelation must 
have begun at the beginning of human existence and must have 
been made to all the tribes of the world; not from the dreams of 
savages or from a mere belief in supernatural beings; and not 
from reason and reflection on the world, for the final fact, God, is 
beyond reason. Rather, religious feeling, like truth, goodness 
and beauty, is an intuition of the human soul. The simple fact 
is that men have a feeling toward their environment (awe, trust, 
fear) — what is its nature? At this point Dr. Everett goes into 
a full examination of the positions of Herbert Spencer and 
Schleiermacher. His objection to the former is that with a God 
who is unknowable and unthinkable man can have no sense of 
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relation, and that it is an error to suppose that God is unknow- 
able because he is transcendent. Schleiermacher he finds incom- 
plete for the reason that his theory of absolute dependence 
recognizes only truth and not goodness and beauty. This discus- 
sion leads to the definition of religion as the sense of the super- 
natural, including the feelings into which this is developed. 
Coming now to the examination of the character of religious feel- 
ings, Dr. Everett treats them under the three divisions of anthro- 
pocentric (fear, trust, gratitude, submission), anthropotheocentric 
(recognition, dread), and theocentric (awe, love, self-surrender 
[with rational self-regard]) ; the transition from the first of these 
to the third, he observes, is the most important step in the reli- 
gious history of the race. He next proceeds to discuss in detail 
the sources of positive religious ideas. He finds these, in the first 
place, in the three ideas of reason mentioned above. Starting 
from the concrete feelings, he traces these all to ideas of reason ; 
thus, in trust and love there are implied the conceptions of unity, 
goodness and beauty (which is truth) ; there must be community 
between the lover and the beloved, something more, therefore, than 
the Unknowable. Or, starting from the free ideas of the reason, 
it is clear that from these the concrete feelings naturally come. 
The conception of the unity of the world, seen in the human 
spirit, in the form of the external world, and in the uniformity of 
nature, is ideal and therefore supernatural; as giving the sense of 
oneness, it is the basis of religion — the individual thereby con- 
siders himself as representing the central principle of the absolute 
life (here follows in the Lectures an examination of Mysticism 
and Pantheism). In like manner, the conception of an ideal 
supernatural goodness is the foundation of morality, which is, in 
its turn, the foundation of religion, receiving, however, from the 
latter the elements of breadth, calmness and confidence ; when 
the supernatural element is repressed, the ethical element is 
checked. Finally, the divine beauty of the world reveals to us 
the All, of which we are a part, prefigures our perfection, and, 
rightly understood, prepares the mind for that union with God 
which is worship. The second source of positive religious ideas 
is the making of the content of consciousness objective ; this may, 
however, be regarded as another form of the first source. Thus 
it appears that religion is a natural product of the mind, and we 
are led to the preciser definition: religion is the feeling produced 
in man by a relation to a supernatural presence manifesting itself 
most clearly in truth, goodness and beauty and in the spiritual 
faculties of man. 
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Having thus laid the psychological foundation of religion, Dr. 
Everett proceeds to construct its content. To this end the ground 
must be cleared by inquiring whether or how far the supernatural 
is knowable, and under what form it must be conceived. Against 
Spencer’s agnosticism he maintains that the absolute is not undif- 
ferentiated (as being, it is differentiated from non-being), not 
unclassified (it forms a class in itself), not unconditioned (it is 
conditioned by its own nature), and not unrelated (it is related 
to the universe). It is admitted that our knowledge of the 
absolute is subjective, a conception of the mind, and that such a 
basis of knowledge is not free from difficulties. Yet there are 
two classes of conceptions in which we may rest: those to which 
we are driven by the intellect, such as personality (though the 
truth must be larger than our thought); and those which are 
demanded by the heart and accepted by the intellect, such as 
goodness, love, fatherhood. As tothe symbol of the supernatural, 
the supernatural exists in man, and, when it is recognized, the 
result is akin to religion; but the supernatural in the universe 
is greater. This supernatural is nothing else than spirit, and the 
definition of religion must be modified by substituting “ spiritual ” 
for “ supernatural.” 

Passing, now, to the determination of the content of religion, 
we must be guided by the three ideas of reason. The first of 
these, unity, is, in time, eternity; in space it is immensity or 
omnipresence ; conceived of as ideal, it is omniscience ; regarded 
as dynamic, it is omnipotence. The second idea leads us to think 
of the spiritual presence in the world as love, and the third sug- 
gests its glory and blessedness. All these points present great 
philosophic problems, and these are discussed in the Lectures at 
length. It is admitted that for the attributes of the infinite (for 
example, eternity) no positive definition is possible. The general 
conclusion is as follows: The infinite spirit alone can maintain 
absolute identity in change (eternity) and unity in variety (omni- 
presence) ; it alone can comprehend all things as one object of 
knowledge, and, overcoming all obstacles (if obstacles can be 
regarded as possible), manifest divine ideas. The infinite can be 
thought of only as taking up the finite into itself; it must be held 
to have self-consciousness, which is simply the highest form of 
knowledge ; it cannot be conceived of as bad, for it must have 
unity ; it must possess blessedness (which involves self-surrender), 
for this is the harmony of life. At this point is introduced the 
consideration of the various a priori arguments for the existence 
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of God, which are summed up under two forms: the argument 
based on the unity of the ideas of reason; and that based on the 
demand for knowledge, which, it is held, is satisfied only by the 
religious hypothesis. These arguments are criticised, and the 
positive statement is added that each of the three ideas of reason 
is absolute, and according to our faith in them will be our belief 
in God. 

So far the first General Division of the subject, the consider- 
ation of the abstract side: the real difficulty begins, says Dr. 
Everett, when we turn to the concrete side ; the discussion of this 
side —the “moment of negation” — forms the Second Division. 
We find three stages of opposition to the ideas of reason : separate- 
ness, that is, creation (against unity) ; independence, that is, free- 
dom (also against unity) ; antagonism, that is, sin (against good- 
ness) and evil (against beauty). Here, again, there are elaborate 
discussions. Various theories of creation, teleology, life, freedom 
and sin are criticised, and the a posteriori arguments for the exist- 
ence of God are examined. While the existence of mystery is 
recognized (as, for example, in the question of freedom), some 
things are held to be practically assured, as that there is an ideal 
element, and an aim or purpose, in the history of the world ; 
that the unity of consciousness is not compatible with the view that 
life is merely a function of matter; that the ideas (love, will, 
truth, goodness, beauty, God) which constitute the content of 
mind are bound up in nature itself, which thus has a spiritual 
basis ; that the practical point in freedom is the struggle toward 
a higher plane of being; that, while nothing positive in the world 
(therefore no element of human nature) is in itself wrong, still 
there is sin, the choice of a lower instead of a higher good, and sin 
is death. 

After this discussion, the Lectures pass to the third General Di- 
vision, the negation of negation, or the reconciliation of apparent 
contradictions. This reconciliation Dr. Everett finds in Christian- 
ity, which he regards as the absolute religion, inasmuch as it em- 
bodies perfectly the three ideas of the reason. The central dogmas 
of Christianity, the Trinity, the Incarnation and the Atonement, he 
treats as the embodiment of certain religious truths: in the doc- 
trine of the Trinity we are to see the conception of the manifold- 
ness of the divine nature, absoluteness, love, self-impartation ; the 
Incarnation sets forth the perfect unity of God and man ; in the 
Atonement is expressed the identity of the believer with the Son 
of God, and the power of the divine self-sacrificing love. The 
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history of these doctrines in the Church is discussed at length in 
the Lectures. Jesus is regarded as the central figure and as the 
source of Christianity, and his person and work are described. 
Then follows an examination «£ the inner life of Christianity, 
including the general doctrines of inspiration and revelation (the 
Holy Spirit) and the individual Christian life as manifested in 
faith, repentance, the sense of forgiveness, regeneration, prayer, 
and the hope of immortality. This description of the inner life 
is made the basis of the argument from personal experience. The 
course concludes with a statement of the outer form of Chris- 
tianity, the Church and its rites. As in preceding parts of the 
course, there is here elaborate discussion of the points involved. 
Dr. Everett’s second course of lectures, that on the great East 
Asiatic religions, connected itself closely with his first course. He 
entered on his duties in the Divinity School just about the time 
when the new interest in the scientific study of religion began to 
show itself, and he was attracted to the religions of Asia as illus- 
trations of philosophic conceptions.'_ His primary object was to 
examine not the growth of these systems from the crude forms of 
earliest times to the elaborate conceptions of a well-developed civi- 
lization, but the religious significance of the great ideas which they 
expressed. He therefore treated the philosophic forms of belief, 
introducing popular faiths only in so far as they illustrated these. 
The religions which he selected were the Indian (Vedism, Brah- 
manism, Buddhism, Jainism), the Persian (Zoroastrianism), and 
the Chinese (Confucianism, Taoism). He went into the study of 
these religions with an ardor that continued till the end of his life. 
Though he was unable to consult the documents in the original 
languages, his reading in the Western literature that deals with 
them was wide and thorough, and his handling of the religious 
points involved masterly. He paid special attention to the Ve- 
danta and Sankhya systems of philosophy and to Buddhism, and 
prepared some papers on these topics. He was greatly interested 
also in the Mazdean religion, particularly in the relation between 
the Gathas and the other Avestan writings; the former he held 


1 Dr. J. F. Clarke lectured in the Divinity School in the years 1867-1871 
on the history of religions, and soon after began the publication of his Ten 
Great Religions. The first volume of Samuel Johnson’s Oriente! Religions -ap- 
peared in 1872. It was in 1867 that Professor Max Miiller made his famous 
proposal of a “science of religion ;” before this time Professor Roth had lec- 
tured in Tiibingen on the relation between the Vedic and the Avestan religions. 
Dr. Everett began his lectures on Asiatic religions in 1872. 
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(in agreement with the majority of modern scholars) to be the 
earlier, and he endeavored to explain, more precisely than is 
usually done, how their abstract conceptions (of goodness, wis- 
dom, etc.), may consist with a relatively early (preritualistic) 
date. He examined at length the philosophical ideas of Taoism, 
comparing them with those of the Chinese national religion, those 
of Confucius, and those of Jesus.! 

From this brief summary, though it lacks the life of Dr. 
Everett’s exposition in the class-room, it may be possible for the 
reader to get an idea of the general character of his treatment of 
religion.2 His philosophical position is described elsewhere in 
this number of the New Wor tp; in this connection only his 
religious attitude will be considered. Perhaps the central point 
in his construction is his keen and vital sense of oneness with the 
world. He regards unity as the basis and essence of the three 
ideas of reason. His was a poetical nature; he turned with de- 
light, one may say, of necessity, to the ideal elements of life. He 
recognized fully the difficulties of the attempt to solve the mys- 
teries of life, and he accepted gladly all the contributions that 
physical and psychological] science has been able to make to the 
history of the world and of man. But he was captivated by the 
beauty and glory of the human soul and the external world, and his 
mind refused to rest in mere naturalistic and finite processes. He 
felt that man and nature are supernatural, and that, after scien- 
tific reasoning has exhausted itself, there remains something which 
can be conceived of only as a breath of the Absolute. The con- 
ception of goodness he held to be as real a fact as the external 
universe, and he could think of neither the one nor the other 
except as the expression of an infinite Life. For our idea of the 


1 Of all these East-Asiatic systems there is a popular presentation in his 
Religions before Christianity (1883). This little work, it is of some interest to 
observe, was translated into Dutch for use in schools ; Holland has been for 
many years an important centre of historical religious study. See also his 
article on the Devil in the New Wortp for March, 1895. 

2 For the preparation of this sketch I have been able to use Dr. Everett’s 
own class-room notes ; but these, unfortunately, are meagre, consisting often 
of single words which served to suggest to him (but do not always suggest 
clearly to the reader) the appropriate lines of thought. I have been greatly 
assisted by a set of class-room notes taken in the years 1883-85 by Rev. 
William I. Lawrance, of Winchester, Massachusetts, and kindly lent me by him ; 
though these date so far back, a comparison with Dr. Everett’s note-book shows 
that they give his latest views. I have got help alsv from Dr. Everett’s 
Science of Thought and from other of his publications. Yet I am aware that 
my account is lamentably incomplete. 
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world, he said, we must go not to its lowest elements but to its 
highest. In the Lectures he gives full and sympathetic exposi- 
tions of Darwinism and Spencerism ; but he finds intellectual sat- 
isfaction only in the acceptance of certain conceptions of man’s 
consciousness which he takes as stubborn facts to be dealt with 
seriously, and not to be explained away by any process. In a 
sense, he regards man as the measure of all things, since it is 
only through the content of the human mind that the All can be 
grasped in its true nature. On the other hand, he sees in man 
something that transcends man, and this fact is for him at once 
the mystery and the explanation of the world. He is an optimist, 
not in that form of optimism which sees nothing amiss in the 
actual facts of life, but in the conviction of a totality which he 
holds to be perfect. He is thus necessarily a theist. Further, that 
same sense of oneness with the universe makes him religious. It 
leads him to regard God not as anthropomorphic, but as possess- 
ing a something which includes or transcends personality, as a 
being with whom man may have relations, “ an infinite being with 
perfect attributes,” who cannot have less of the power of sympa- 
thy and the sense of solidarity than He has bestowed on man. 
Dr. Everett is led, on the other hand, to accept the demands of 
the human heart as representing realities in the constitution of 
things. It is here that he passes beyond the domain of the theory 
of evolution, as it is commonly presented. He is not particularly 
concerned, as a religious man, with the question whether or not 
man has come from a simian ancestor or a jelly-fish or a grain of 
sand, though on the scientific side he recognizes this origin as 
possible and interesting. In any case he finds that man, as he 
now is, contains a divine element, and is conscious of his kinship 
with God. Therefore he holds Christianity to be the final form 
of religion, and Jesus to be the greatest of the world’s religious 
teachers ; in the words of Jesus he finds the complete expression 
of the unity of God and man, and in the life and person of Jesus 
the perfect realization and manifestation of this unity. The 
Christianity he has in mind is not precisely that of the Church, 
though he regards the dogma and the ritual of the Church as sym- 
bolizing not badly the thought of its founder; it is the spiritual 
teaching of Jesus in which he sees the complete and symmetrical 
expression of the elements of the perfect religious life. And in 
this regard, he observes, the question whether or not Jesus was 
absolutely sinless is a secondary one, for the divine manifests itself 
to us under the limitations of the human, and the one important 
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thing is that we shall have the infinite ideal (which is in truth in 
every human soul) made somehow visible to us and a practical 
inspiration. 

The principles set forth in the Lectures colored all of Dr. 
Everett’s writings. In the volume of essays entitled “ Poetry, 
Comedy and Duty,” published in 1888, he says (p. 258), speak- 
ing of the idea of duty: “ There is no mere individual, any more 
than there is a mere leaf on a tree. We are the manifesta- 
tions of a life larger than that of any individual, a life that lives 
in the lives about us, so that we may feel, in a certain sense and 
to a certain degree, one with them as with it. . . . Conscience 
implies something broader and larger than our individual lives.” 
He goes on to say that duty and conscience do not necessarily 
imply a conscious recognition of the divine presence ; they imply 
that “the life of the spirit is weighted by something vaster than 
itself,” and this something he conceives to be, in its simplest form, 
that common life of which the life of each is partaker. That is, 
he insists on the distinction between morality and religion ; reli- 
gion is not the creator of morality, but it is from religion that 
morality receives its universal form and its highest dignity, while 
in turn bestowing dignity on it: “when religion and morality 
have become absolutely interfused, the nature of both is trans- 
formed, and the moral law appears in the recognized majesty of 
Divinity.” In this same book the treatment of beauty is identical 
with that given in the Lectures. The power of apprehending 
beauty, it is said (p. 30), is a manifestation of the constructive 
intuition of the soul; beauty represents the wholeness, the life, 
the ideal element of the world; the imagination gives us the uni- 
verse in its wholeness, and transforms it into the living garment of 
Divinity (p. 45); “religion is poetry believed in, just as the out- 
ward world is poetry believed in, and, when poetry is true, it is 
truer than anything beside” (p. 44). In the Lectures beauty is 
said to be the highest of the ideas of reason. For applications of 
this principle in literary criticism we may refer to the articles on 
the poetry of Emerson (“* Andover Review” 1885-86), and on 
Tennyson and Browning (NEw Wor LD, June, 1893). 

Dr. Everett’s enthusiastic idealism, at once learned, precise and 
natural, made him an inspiring teacher. His hearers in the class- 
room were of various types; in the College he was known as a phi- 
losopher, in the Divinity School as a theologian; his philosophy 
and his theology were in fact one, and the thousands of young men 
who, in the course of the thirty years of his professional service, 
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listened to his lectures, found themselves impelled toward that 
unity of conception which formed the centre of his thought. His 
theological students belonged to various religious bodies and repre- 
sented various shades of religious belief; and it is the testimony 
of them all that they received from him not the construction of a 
particular creed, but general illumination of thought, and enthu- 
siasm for religion. The same characteristics appear in his ser- 
mons and public lectures. There was always a philosophical color- 
ing in what he said, or rather, his presentation rested on a phi- 
losophic basis ; but the philosophy did not appear in technical 
shape; every statement was simple and clear, and the arrangement 
was strictly logical, though the catch-words of logic were sup- 
pressed. His style was calm and persuasive. He did not antago- 
nize opinions different from his own, but presented his view posi- 
tively and in such a way as usually swept away objections and 
carried his hearers with him. 

Of the engaging personality of the man, his wholeheartedness, 
his fine sympathy, his delightful humor, we cannot here speak in 
detail. His life was an illustration of the principles inculcated in 
his teaching; he lived truly in that pure atmosphere of religion 
which he regarded as the end and outcome of the world. 

C. H. Toy. 


‘Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 





In the death of Dr. Everett the editorial board of the New 
Wor tp has sustained a most severe loss. To one of its number 
he was long a colleague in the faculty of the Harvard Divinity 
School, and their common interest in the review served to confirm 
the profound friendship which Dr. Toy has expressed in the fore- 
going pages. To myself he had been first a teacher in the 
Divinity School in the two years subsequent to his appointment 
in 1869. For all his pupils in the school during his thirty years’ 
connection, I may say, as one of the earliest of these, that we 
loved him greatly, that our attachment was founded on the deep- 
est respect for the fine and strong powers of his mind, the con- 
spicuous candor of his incessant search for truth, and the invaria- 
ble kindness of his spirit. No professor in the long and honorable 
history of the Harvard School has attached to himself more firmly 
the young men with whom he had to deal, by the double tie of 
intellectual admiration and personal esteem. Dr. Everett’s ear- 
liest professorial service in the School was in the department of 
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homiletics, and it was in this direction that I drew most profit 
from his teaching. The best instruction in sermon-making cer- 
tainly comes from example, and in all that pertains to the con- 
struction of the highest order of pulpit discourse Dr. Everett was 
a past master. First as students under him and afterward as his 
colleagues in the ministry, we availed ourselves of every oppor- 
tunity of listening to his sermons, sure that in every discourse 
wide-ranging and deep-searching thought would be expressed in 
a pellucid style that never distracted attention from the central 
theme, and would be illustrated with extreme felicity, the idea 
never being overloaded with ornament that hid its chaste simpli- 
city and hindered it from its right work of edification. The help 
in learning to preach that ranks second-best, after listening to a 
great model, is his personal handling of one’s own early efforts. 
In this private labor upon a particular sermon Dr. Everett was 
unsurpassed ; perhaps his only defect may have been that his 
criticisms were usually expressed with such mildness and such an 
absence of judicial assumption that their keenness of penetration 
did not make itself duly felt. 

The work of arranging for several Ministers’ Institutes gave 
me the next opportunity of association with Dr. Everett. In the 
confidential conversation on men and things which such arrange- 
ments required, one soon perceived, if not already fully aware of 
the fact, that he had great practical shrewdness, that he was very 
far from being a philosopher likely to fall into a well while perus- 
ing the stars, or a saint easily deluded by others with shows of 
piety or forms of righteousness. The practical understanding 
was developed in him in full harmony with the speculative reason, 
and the humaneness of his intellect was always in evidence. 
When the “Unitarian Review” was discontinued in 1891, Dr. 
Everett was not over-sanguine as to the project of the new review 
intended to do more than fill its place, and he wisely insisted on 
conditions of remuneration for all who should contribute to its 
pages that would preserve the entire self-respect of its editors. As 
the years went by, his interest deepened and he took a steadily 
increasing and justifiable pride in the work which the review was 
doing. During most of the nine years of its life I was in constant 
communication with him on all the varied subjects of editorial 
care, and I cannot state too strongly my sense of his unfailing 
kindness and consideration in all our editorial relations. No 
“family jars” have been known to the board of editors of the 
New Wortp. Financial troubles and perplexities it has known 
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in superabundance, and if the optimism of the managing editor 
carried the enterprise by more than one dangerous reef, it was 
largely because of his profound reliance on the ample aid always 
to be expected from the senior editor in making the review 
* excellent,”’ and so at least deserving to be “ permanent.” 

The effort to procure a sufficient endowment to secure the future 
of the New WorRLD commanded much of Dr. Everett’s strength 
in the last three years; its failure,in more than one instance, was 
to him a source of acute disappointment, philosophically borne. 
In a world better adjusted than this actual one to the needs of the 
spirit, a fitting memorial to so rare and fine a personality would 
be speedily erected in a fund sufficient to endow such a review 
beyond the risk of discontinuance. As it is, the editorial board 
have done their full part in urging the need of such a measure. 
They have fought a good fight. In announcing the passing of the 
New Wok LD, their deep feeling of sorrow for the senior editor, 
who did so much to make it worthy of along life, is increased. In 
time a successor to it, working on the same catholic lines of reli- 
gious thought and feeling, may arise. Fortunate will that suc- 
cessor be if upon it there fall an effective portion of the spirit of 
Charles Carroll Everett. 


NicHoLtas Paine GILMAN. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


PROFESSOR EVERETT AS A METAPHYSICIAN. 


THE principal document for any study of Professor Charles 
Carroll Everett’s metaphysical views is the “ Science of Thought.” 
We have all to regret that it remains almost the only document. 
Professor Everett, although no very voluminous writer, published 
several books, and a considerable number of essays. But amongst 
these publications there is no one, except the “Science of 
Thought,” which contains any extended account of his own philo- 
sophical position. Yet philosophy, although always secondary 
in our teacher’s mind and in his studies to religion, remained, to 
the very end, one of his principal interests. He followed its cur- 
rent literature with care, and did not wholly neglect even the 
discussions of recent psychology, although these of course lay 
much further from his own province than did those of the meta- 
physicians. Asa student of the history of thought, he contributed 
to the interpretation of Hindoo philosophy. His volume upon 
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Fichte, moreover, is entirely devoted to a philosophical theme, 
although, unfortunately’ for us, this theme is treated in the work 
in question altogether from an expository point of view. In the 
occasional essays that were but too rare during his earlier aca- 
demic years, but that came to be more frequent during the last 
decade of his life, he had many opportunities to speak as a philo- 
sopher and as a student of the history of philosopny ; and he used 
these opportunities, in single passages of these essays, with expert 
skill! But his characteristic reserve limited all these expressions. 
As one follows these papers, just where the reader most hopes to 
find the author speaking in his own person upon some of the 
philosophical issues raised, he contents himself with hints, or 
modestly points out the bounds within which the plan of his 
essay confines him. His lecture-notes, prepared for his courses 
in Theology, are, so far as I have seen the manuscript, extremely 
brief. I have had the use of an excellent series of notes taken in 
his lecture-room by Mr. V. J. Emery ; but these notes also, inter- 
esting as they are, add much less than one could wish to the dis- 
cussions of the “Science of Thought.” But surely no colleague 
of Professor Everett who ever had occasion to discuss with him a 
philosophical problem, and no student who listened to the way in 
which he treated the metaphysical questions of the Philosophy of 
Religion, or who followed the Seminary that in 1898-99 he 
devoted to a study of Fichte, could fail to believe that much light 
would have resulted had he left us his definitive expression upon 
all of the central problems of metaphysics. In his closing years 
he was keenly awake to the importance of the issues that have 
recently become again prominent in the discussions regarding 
philosophical Idealism. The relations of Idealism to the prob- 
lems of Freedom, of Individualism, and of Immortality, and to 
the question as to the relations of Thought and Will in the 
universe — these were topics upon which, as a student of philo- 
sophy, he was always seeking new light. The clearness and 
serenity of his religious faith regarding certain aspects of just 
these matters, in no wise hindered his curiosity regarding their 
philosophical fortunes, and in no way predetermined him to any 


1 In particular I here refer to the papers: “The Relation of Modern Philo- 
sophy to Liberalism ” (in the Institute Essays, Boston, 1880); “ The Ultimate 
Facts of Ethics” and “The New Ethics” (in Poetry, Comedy and Duty) ; 
“Kant’s Influence in Theology” (in the New Wor xp, vol. vi. p. 69) ; 
“Reason in Religion” (Jd. vol. vi. p. 638). This list of Professor Evereit’s 
philosophical contributions could be of course considerably extended. 
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dogmatism as to how they should be made topics of rational 
inquiry. On the other hand, while he kept such issues, in all their 
theoretical aspects, open, and never shunned the discussion of 
opposing points of view, he had certainly reached, towards the end 
of his career, a more mature and many-sided philosophy than his 
volume of 1869 was able to express. The Revised Edition of the 
“Science of Thought,” issued in 1890, differs, after all, but 
slightly from the original work. The closing period of Professor 
Everett’s philosophical development remains, accordingly, without 
any adequate expression. 

The “Science of Thought” itself was published when the 
author was forty years of age. It represents the result of studies 
that were begun at the University of Berlin, under Hegel’s suc- 
cessor, Gabler, a well-known and prominent member of the Right 
Wing of the Hegelian school, whom Professor Everett heard in 
the years 1851 and 1852. These studies had carried the author 
to the works of Hegel himself, and thence not only to a doctrine 
regarding the first principles of philosophy, but also to a review 
of the problems regarding the relations of thought and language, 
as the literature of Comparative Philology at that time defined 
these problems, and, in addition, to a considerable study of the 
problems of Inductive Logic. The resulting treatise appears 
more Hegelian by reason of its external form, than it actually is 
in its contents. The Categories, or fundamental conceptions, 
enumerated and discussed in the First Book of the “Science of 
Thought,” are indeed confessedly derived from Hegel’s “ Logic.” 
The treatment of the syllogism in the Second Book is founded 
upon Hegel’s classification of the three Syllogistic Figures. The 
Hegelian insistence upon the organic unity of form and matter, 
and upon the uselessness of a merely formal logic, is everywhere 
prominent. Yet the illustrations and applications of the logical 
doctrine of Hegel, so far as that doctrine is followed at all, are 
carried out with great freedom of expression. And the funda- 
mental philosophical conceptions of the whole book are distinctly 
not Hegelian conceptions. They are the conceptions which 
remained to the end characteristic of Professor Everett's work as 
a theologian, —the conceptions emphasized in 1897 in the essay 
on “ Reason in Religion,” and repeatedly illustrated in his printed 
papers, in his sermons and in his class-room lectures. Students 
familiar with Professor Everett’s personality will hardly need to 
have these fundamental conceptions stated in any words except 
his own. But it is of considerable interest to review the way in 
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which these ideas were combined in Professor Everett’s develop- 
ment of his philosophical doctrines. 

With what presuppositions shall philosophy begin? Or shall 
philosophy use any presuppositions at all? Whence do we derive 
our initial assurances regarding the universe? Are these assur- 
ances obtained from sense, or from innate ideas? Are they 
indubitable assurances? Are they mere postulates, whose ulti- 
mate value is practical? Do they give us any means of knowing 
things as they are in themselves? Or are we limited to phe- 
nomena? Is Hume right in confining our knowledge to the world 
of impressions? Is Kant right in cutting us off from insight into 
the things in themselves, while making the forms of thought 
supreme as the determiners of our whole realm of phenomena? 
Is Hegel right in giving thought access to absolute truth? Is 
Schleiermacher justified in founding religious faith rather upon 
feeling than upon thought?—To all these questions, Professor 
Everett suggests answers in terms of a fundamental principle of 
his whole philosophy.! “ If,” he says, “ giving up all theory, and 
omitting nothing from our data because we do not understand it, 
we take the facts of our consciousness just as they are, we shall 
be able to simplify this whole thing [viz. the problem of our 
rational knowledge]. The truth of the matter appears to be that 
we come into the world with certain instincts of activity, bodily 
and mental, and a faith by which we follow these instincts, con- 
fident that they will not deceive or mislead us. As, however, the 
word ‘faith’ may seem to imply too much a conscious foundation, 
we will use the term, ‘good faith.’ Man comes into the world in 
good faith. By this is meant that he comes without any feeling 
that he is to be imposed upon or trifled with. He takes it for 
granted, even without being conscious of it, that life is a real and 
earnest thing. In other words, he begins to live in good ear- 
nest.” . . . “This seriousness, earnestness, honesty, or good faith, 
whatever term we may apply to it, in which even the infant, in 
which even the brute, begins life, is the basis of the conscious 
faith in induction. It is the parent of the grand truth of the 
reason that the world is a systematic whole.” ... “The indi- 
vidual, meaning honestly and seriously himself, believes the world 
to be honest and serious. And if this be so, it [viz. the world] 
must have some meaning, some bond, some unity.” ... “We 
thus come to the propositions of the reason.” These “ proposi- 
tions of the reason,” to which Professor Everett here refers, are 
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the abstract formulation of that fundamental instinct out of 
which, as we have here begun to see, all our insight, according to 
his view, develops. The propositions, however, are not innate 
verities. ‘The consciousness of the truths called innate,” says 
Professor Everett (p. 122), “is developed out of the processes of 
mind which are said to rest on them, instead of being the con- 
scious starting-point of these processes. I do not have faith in 
the stability and unity of the universe because I believe the 
proposition that the universe is a perfect and systematic whole. 
On the contrary, I deduce this proposition from the faith with 
which I expect in every case this stability. Still further, I do 
not believe from induction in this stability; for my faith in 
induction is itself based upon this other faith.” 

The term “ Reason” is thus used, in Professor Everett's account, 
to cover all the conscious processes through which the original 
“good faith,” or “seriousness,” or instinct of reasonableness 
becomes articulate in our minds so as to give us a doctrine about 
the world in its wholeness. The “ propositions of the reason” — 
are therefore, all of them, fundamental assertions about the unity 
of things. We reach them in trying to formulate our original 
“ good faith.”” The only test that we have correctly formulated 
such “‘ propositions of the reason ” is the fact that when we reflect 
upon our formulas, we observe that we could not surrender them 
without being false to the original instinct which has given to our 
whole life its seriousness and its meaning. There is (p. 139) a 
“ conception of the universe, as a complete and systematic whole,” 
which ‘is involved in the simple good faith in which man begins 
his life.” Our original trust implies “ the reality of the outward 
world” (p. 189), and the “organic unity of things.” By this 
trust “ man is fitted to be a part of this great organism in which 
he finds himself.” But in developing this original confidence into 
the special “ propositions of the reason ” we are constantly guided 
by hints which our experience furnishes. The propositions them- 
selves form in consequence no rigidly limited collection of axioms. 
Their multiplicity is due simply to the effort to express the one 
instinct in terms of the variety of the facts of life. New efforts 
at formulation are therefore always in order so long as we remain 
imperfect beings. 

In particular, however, the “ propositions of the reason,” 
when once they have come to be formulated, fall into three groups. 
The first group comprises the propositions in regard to Truth. 
These indeed seem, at first sight, to comprise all the propositions 
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that come to consciousness as we learn to formulate our instinctive 
good faith. For (p. 138) “ Faith in our instinct of generalization 
is faith in the truth of things, in their reality and in their mutual 
connection.” . . . “ When we say that a thing is not real or true, 
we mean that it has no connection with what is about it, with what 
has gone before it, or with what comes after it. What we mean 
by the being of anything is this interpenetration of relations which 
makes it a force and an object in the world.” The propositions 
regarding truth concern, in consequence, all the principal concep- 
tions of pure metaphysics, such as the conceptions of identity and 
difference, of part and whole, of cause and effect. Each of these 
more special conceptions comes to light when we develop some 
aspect of our original trust in the unity of things. Thus, in order 
to conceive any sequence of events as forming a systematic whole, 
we have to conceive its successive stages as linked through the 
connection of cause and effect. Or again, when we conceive of 
various objects as nevertheless in some sense idcatical, as we do 
whenever we classify objects or whenever we form general concep- 
tions, we merely apply our general faith in organic unity to the 
case of any one class of objects by conceiving various individuals 
as having part in the same organic whole; namely, in the class 
or universe to which they belong.! “ What is identical in bodies 
of similar nature is their place in the great organism.” . . . “So 
the function of each member of a class of bodies, so far as filling 
out the one grand organism is concerned, is identical with that of 
every other member of the same class, however much the relation 
of this individual member to the organic completion of its own 
class may be different from that of any other.” In other words, 
the members of a class of objects have a common or universal 
nature in so far as the class itself forms one organic whole. These, 
then, are instances of the propositions of the reason when the reason 
is applied to various objects. I repeat, the number of such propo- 
sitions of the reason appears, according to our author, to admit of 
no precise determination. He attempts no complete statement of 
their system. He does not accept Hegel’s attempt to systematize 
them as at al] adequate. 

But these propositions regarding truth, universal as is their scope, 
do not, after all, exhaust the work of the reason. For our original 
instinctive trust in the unity of the world does not merely guide 
our generalizations about the being of things, but also determines 
our judgment as to the goodness of deeds. Here, to be sure, 
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another aspect of our primal “good faith” comes to light. Pro- 
fessor Everett, as we may now recall, described to us that “ good 
faith” in its original form, not only as an instinctive belief, but 
also as a practical activity. The individual is “honest” and 
‘‘ serious,” and he takes his world to be honest and serious also. 
“ He takes it for granted, even without being conscious of it, that 
life is a real and earnest thing. He begins to live in good earnest. 
The infant has an instinct to suck. It knows nothing of the pro- 
vision nature has made for its support. It simply sucks, in good 
faith, anything that comes within the reach and compass of its 
mouth” (p. 123). When such instincts, viewed upon their active 
side, reach the grade of our own rational consciousness, after a 
long training in which they have been disciplined into systems of 
conduct, they are accompanied by a consciousness that we not 
only can act, but also can choose our own acts by virtue of our free 
decision as between conflicting instinctive tendencies. And so we 
now judge our acts with reference to their bearing upon our 
place within the organic whole to which we belong. Sympathy, 
to which our author assigns (p. 144) an importance similar to 
that which Schopenhauer gave to it, furnishes to us the knowledge 
that the life of our fellows is kindred with our own, and that we 
inevitably act with and for all our fellows. Hence our organic 
union with the world demands humanity in our conduct. A still 
more profound sympathy consciously links our destiny to that of 
the entire universe, with which we have, from the first, instinc- 
tively felt our kinship. Inanimate nature shows us, indeed, no 
objects that we can serve as we do our fellows; but “the nature 
[in us]which fails to find its conscious kindred in the separate 
objects of the world finds it in the Power which is within and 
behind all; and, itself a spirit, feels itself in relation and contact 
with the Infinite Spirit in whose life it lives” (p. 146). And 
just as the first serious act, for instance, the act of the sucking 
infant, is an unconscious effort to verify in an active way our unity 
with the universe, just so the developed moral life necessarily has, 
as its rules, certain “ propositions of the reason”’ whereby we 
define what acts and attitudes of will are good because they lead 
us to active harmony with God and with man, and what volitions 
are evil because they tend to wound the integrity of our own and 
of the common life. But neither the contents nor the conscious- 
ness of the morally good can be explained by attributing the moral 
law to the arbitrary decree of God, or to the selfish interest of men, 
or to the finished structure of an innate conscience. Innate in us 
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all is merely the instinct to realize the world’s unity, in its relation 
to our ownlife, through deeds that shall express our kinship with the 
universe. All the special contents of morality are brought to our 
consciousness through our experience. The obligation which we 
recognize as binding us, not merely to feel the unity of things, but 
actively to realize the good, is due to the fact that except through 
moral action we cannot win the conscious harmony with the world 
which the deepest instincts of our nature originally and always 
demand. That this harmony, as a moral harmony, must be won 
through freedom of choice in willing, —this is due to the very 
nature of action as distinct from contemplation ; and hereby the 
propositions regarding the good come to be assertions not merely 
about what is, but about what ought to be. 

To contemplation, however, we return, when we speak. of the 
third type of the propositions of the reason; namely, those which 
refer to Beauty. ‘“ Man is so much a part of the universe that he 
cannot help rejoicing in all its varied perfections. As he rejoices 
in seeing human nature reach its ideal, that is, to see the idea of 
human nature perfectly manifested, so also he rejoices at every 
realization of every true ideal.” ... “There is a... freedom 
in every triumph of the controlling idea throughout nature. This 
free idealization of the real, or this free realization of the ideal, we 
call Beauty. As truth represents to us the abstract existence of 
things, and as goodness represents to us the struggle of the spirit- 
ual world to become what it should, or its voluntary assumption 
of its true nature, so beauty gives us this true nature with no mark 
of struggle or of separation. We rejoice only in this complete 
perfection.” 4 

The sense of the beautiful consists “in a sense of companion- 
ship in the outer world, and a sympathetic enjoyment ‘of its per- 
fection” (p. 154). Most complete becomes this sense when it 
assumes a consciously religious form, seeing in the beautiful object 
the expression of the Absolute Life. Religion itself, as Professor 
Everett defined it at the beginning of his lectures on Theology, 
“is a feeling toward a spiritual presence manifested in truth, 
goodness and beauty.” ? Hence religion is not complete without 
the recognition of the beautiful; just as the esthetic sense reaches 
its highest form in a recognition of the perfection of the beautiful 
object as the manifestation of the divine perfection. “If the vari- 
ous products of human art together make up the completeness of 
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artistic beauty, what must be the beauty of that great whole which 
includes the universe! This, we must believe, is the outgrowth of 
one vast idea, one perfect ideal. Observation, science, intuition, 
reveal to us more and more of this completeness. It involves the 
relations of worlds, of life and of histories. This grand idea, 
which seems to us to be infinite, revealing itself in the structure 
and progress of the whole of creation, is the perfect beauty of 
which what we discern is but a minute part.” } 

Common to the three types of “ propositions of the reason,” as 
they are thus set forth, is their insistence upon the unity of the 
world, upon the kinship of the world and ourselves, and upon the 
significance which this kinship imparts to our own existence. 
They are, therefore, all of them, as much propositions about our 
own life as they are propositions about the universe. Yet, on the 
other hand, they would have no value for our life unless they were 
propositions about the universe. For us they indeed have their 
origin in our instincts. But in themselves they have far more 
than a personal or subjective significance. They are true or they 
are nothing. Professor Everett, therefore, never seriously enter- 
tains a Kantian view as to the limited application of the propo- 
sitions regarding truth. He cannot view these propositions in 
Kant’s fashion as merely the formulation of our own rational con- 
trol over the limited realm of human experience. Truth must be 
objective in order to be truth at all. Reason, in all its three func- 
tions alike, consciously concerns itself with the Absolute, with the 
Universe as a whole and not with mere phenomena. Still less, 
therefore, can our author share Hume’s skeptical empiricism. The 
Reason is concerned with the whole, and not merely with our 
impressions. Sense awakens it in us, experience illustrates it, but 
unity with God and with all being is its first and last concern. In 
so far Professor Everett is distinctly an Absolutist, an interpreter 
of objective truth about God and the world. 

Yet the philosopher is not merely a confessor of his faith, but a 
critic of his own presuppositions and methods. And so, what has 
Professor Everett to say, as philosopher, regarding not merely the 
contents but the justification of Reason? What is the ultimate 
warrant for these three kinds of propositions? For us their source, 
as we have seen, lies in instinct. But whatis their ground? Here 
one approaches what is most peculiar about our teacher’s philo- 
sophical position. As a student of Hegel, he was not only familiar 
with the author’s famous dialectical method of expounding the 
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rationality of first principles, but was also fond of this method and 
was disposed to apply it himself in manifold fashion. This ten- 
dency in regard to philosophical method remained with Professor 
Everett to the end. As a dialectician, he, indeed, had little of 
the peculiarly merciless ingenuity, or of the technical detail of the 
German master. Professor Everett’s use of the dialectic method 
was always under the control of his gentle and graceful zsthetic 
sense. The essays in the volume entitled “ Poetry, Comedy and 
Duty ” are full of examples of a certain concrete application of this 
dialectical method,—an application wherein the abstractions of 
Hegel’s language wholly vanish, while there remains a beautifully 
playful delight in the contrasts, and in the instability of our 
imperfect human thought about life, and in the paradoxes of our 
present existence. This delight our author expresses by means of 
ideas and theses whose form and order are often determined by 
the very method which the Platonic Socrates and the modern 
master of the dialectic art have so perfected. In the “ Science of 
Thought” there is a considerable space devoted to the more 
technical treatment of the value and place of the dialectical 
method. Now Hegel himself used this method not merely to 
analyze, but to justify, in what was intended to be a thorough- 
going and final way, the ideas of the Reason. For philosophy, 
according to Hegel, was to furnish a purely theoretical justifica- 
tion of the claims of our thought. But it is just here that Profes- 
sor Everett parts company with Hegel. Our author assigns, 
indeed, a very important place to philosophical criticism, to the 
rational proving of our formulas, and to what he calls Hegel’s 
method of antinomies. But he does not assign to the dialectical 
criticism, or to the theoretical constructions of the Hegelian system, 
or of any possible system of philosophy, the sort or the grade of 
positive significance which Hegel himself, or which some other 
constructive theoretical Idealist, might attribute to this or to that 
particular method of building up a metaphysical doctrine. 
Philosophy, according to Professor Everett, is powerful to 
relieve us from error through its criticisms of imperfect formulas ; 
but we must look solely to the primal “good faith,” carefully 
developed, indeed, through criticism, but never superseded, to 
guide us towards all accessible positive truth. With instinct we 
begin. We never transcend our instinctive trust in the serious- 
ness of our life and in the divine unity of our world. Philosophy 
never reaches, because it never can reach, a deeper ground of 
assurance than our instinct itself furnishes. In two directions the 
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abstract systems of rational philosophy accordingly fail to satisfy. 
For the first, they never are adequate to the wealth of experience. 
And secondly, they never can substitute abstract reasoning for 
our primal faith in reason. In recognizing the first of these two 
defects of all abstract systems of philosophy, Professor Everett, 
when he wrote the “ Science of Thought,’ was already strongly 
influenced by a tendency towards a thoughtful empiricism. This 
empiristic tendency plainly grew upon him in his later years. 
The lecture-notes on Theology show how carefully he sought to 
take account of the more recent empirical studies regarding evolu- 
tion. His references to the special sciences, in all his papers, 
indicate both a serious interest and a permanently receptive mind. 
Of a priori speculation concerning topics of special knowledge, 
Professor Everett was never fond. And so, constructive philos- 
ophy meets one limit in its dependence upon experience and upon 
special science for all its concrete illustrations of the unity of 
natural phenomena. But, on the other hand, philosophy, viewed 
as a criticism of fundamental beliefs, has its limit in the fact that 
we cannot dig beneath the roots of thought — namely, beneath the 
instincts of the reason— without paralyzing the very life of thought, 
which not only springs from these unconscious roots, but depends 
for its vitality upon theirs. The philosopher, therefore, may and 
must criticise; and no abstract formula is sacred to him merely 
because it has come to be expressed. But his criticisms them- 
selves are expressions of his rational instincts, and can possess no 
validity deeper than the validity of Reason itself. 

On the other hand, there is indeed no fixed system of “ first 
and fundamental truths” graven upon the mind of man. All 
our formulas are efforts to express the sense of our primal instinct 
of good faith. Hence there is indeed a wide range for the work 
of a reflective critical philosophy. A principle appears before 
us, —-say the principle of causation, or a thesis about Wwod’s 
nature. Every such principle is an attempt to formulate our 
primal instinct. As such an attempt, it cannot shine by its own 
light, as an absolutely certain and undemonstrable axiom. It is 
open to question. The questioning process best takes the form of 
the dialectical method. For every formula, being abstract, is 
one-sided. It refers to the central unity of things; but even in 
attempting to utter that unity it rends the unity asunder. Now 
necessity, and now freedom, now the stubborn objectivity of the 
facts of nature, and now the supremacy of the demands of the 
heart, — such are the opposed aspects which various formulas may 
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emphasize. Philosophy brings together the abstractions. The 
“method of antinomies,” which Hegel perfected, makes a business 
of opposing to every finite formula its complementary and anti- 
thetical formula. The very propositions of the reason themselves, 
in their three fundamental forms, involve us in antinomies so soon 
as we seek to use them abstractly as bases for deductive reason- 
ing. The whole universe is true, good and beautiful, all at once. 
But if you view goodness in the abstract, and if you then attempt 
to reason deductively from the goodness of some particular ideal 
object to the reality of that finite object, or from the proposition 
that all is good to the necessary goodness of this event, to the 
inevitable righteousness of this man or of this deed, or to the 
certainty that the right cause will win in this war or in this elec- 
tion, — well, if you reason thus, your formula misleads you. Nor 
can you reason that since a pig is real he must be beautiful, or 
that since this youth is beautiful he must be good. Goodness, 
beauty, truth, as soon as you abstract them, and view their rela- 
tion to one another and to finite things, are no longer in unity, 
but are in dialectical opposition to one another. It is the business 
of philosophy to show by its criticism the inevitableness of these 
conflicts, the rationality of these very antinomies, the road home- 
wards, towards the central unity, in spite of, — yes, by means of, 
these very oppositions. If instinct first unconsciously views the 
world as one, our rational growth, even in bringing our instinct 
to self-consciousness, gives it formulations that are always, in 
their isolation, inadequate. Philosophy detects the inadequacy 
by means of its criticisms, and bids us unite again what abstract 
formulation has sundered. But in uttering this very command, 
philosophy but attempts afresh the task that instinct sets to us 
all alike. Philosophy does not discover the primal unity, nor 
does it supersede instinct by means of demonstration; but it 
helps us to see where our abstractions have become untrue to our 
instincts, and where we have lost hold upon unity in our attempts 
to win sharp outlines. Philosophy in its turn does not aim to 
destroy the sharp outlines, but to let the light of unity shine 
anew over all the complications of the world of the understanding. 

Hegel spoke, in the introduction to his “ Phinomenologie,”’ of 
philosophy as constructing a ladder whereby common sense could 
ascend with assurance to the realm of Absolutes Wissen, — of 
rational assurance. In Professor Everett’s teaching it is not so 
much philosophy, as the natural evolution of our instinctive faith 
to which the construction of this ladder is due. Philosophy can 
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only use what instinct creates. But the thoughts of men, the 
formulas and criticisms of the philosophers, are more like angels, 
ascending and descending this ladder. No mere thought is, or 
creates, or exhausts, or carries with it, the whole truth, or pro- 
vides from its own resources the way to reach the goal. But our 
thoughts, moving upon the support that our instinctive good faith 
in the universe upholds, descend from heaven when they attempt 
to explain the facts of our world as results of the divine unity, 
and ascend heavenwards when, observing the fragmentariness of 
even our clearest theories of things, they turn from their own 
labors towards the divine source whence they sprang, and carry 
back their own oppositions to the unity wherein are all things. 

But still one may persist: If instinctive faith is all that we 
have, is not all our insight doubtful? Is absolute truth in any 
sense really accessible to us? Professor Everett replies in the 
“Science of Thought,” as he repeatedly replied later, that 
rational skepticism is impossible except upon the basis of an in- 
stinctive confidence in the logical value of a skeptical process of 
thought. “Faith in thought is simply this confidence that it 
[viz. thought] is essentially one with the objects of thought. It 
is impossible to prove it [i. e. to prove a warrant for this faith], 
for proof would be an appeal to thought, and would thus assume 
the faith to be proved. It is as impossible to disprove it, for con- 
fidence in the negative argument would involve confidence in 
thought. . . . To doubt the reliability of thought, at the demand 
of thought, would imply more faith in it than to believe any- 
thing else at its bidding.”! With this indirect method, not of 
proving the validity of thought, but of recognizing the eye whereby 
Reason sees all things, Professor Everett requires philosophy to be 
satisfied. 

The questions with which we began our discussion of our 
author’s philosophy have now been answered. ‘The theses most 
characteristic of his philosophy are these: (1) That we indeed 
have access to absolute truth, but primarily by means of instine- 
tive faith; (2) That our experience is needed to give this faith 
its special contents, to teach us what things are true, good, beauti- 
ful, but that this our experience itself still gets its whole signifi- 
cance from the ideas of the reason; (3) That. thought is indeed 
needed to formulate these ideas of the reason, but that no finite 
formulation can ever express them quite adequately; (4) That 
thought is also needed to develop dialectically the inevitable 
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antinomies incident to all our finite formulations of the ideas of the 
reason, but that these antinomies are significant mainly by virtue 
of the fact that they point us back from the realms of abstraction, 
of diversity and of contrast to the unity of the Absolute; (5) 
That these ideas of the reason have their sole warrant in the very 
faith with which we instinctively begin; and finally (6) That 
this faith survives all criticism and all antinomies, and rationally 
confounds all skepticism, just because all doubt gets its warrant 
through a thinking process, and can mean something definite to 
us only in so far as we have a confidence in the thinking process 
itself, and accordingly in the rational unity upon which all think- 
ing rests. 

Such is, in outline, Professor Everett’s fundamental philosophy. 
In his lectures on Theology it determines his whole procedure. 
Doctrines come to his attention, — doctrines about time and 
eternity, about creation, about freedom and necessity, about 
mechanism and teleology. The history of religion and of philos- 
ophy, and the experience of life, suggest these doctrines. He 
compares and criticises them. He decides between the con- 
flicting views expounded, if he decides at all, hesitantly, so far 
as special formulas are concerned. He is keenly sensitive to 
difficulties, modest as to solutions. Yet the effect is never 
skeptical or disheartening ; because the difficulties are difficulties 
about how we are to express a truth whose inmost essence is 
instinctively known to us all alike. A theological obscurity for 
Professor Everett thus seems like a lover's difficulty in trying to 
express how it is that he loves, and what his love means. The 
more troublesome the problem of expression, the securer becomes 
the consciousness of the love. Antinomies abound; but they con- 
stitute, when taken together, a partial manifestation of the central 
unity. Thus the student is led to philosophize, but in order to 
quicken his religious sense. He balances opinions, but even as he 
observes the scales wavering, he comes to feel that, after all, the 
whole combined weight of these various views is sustained by the 
foundations upon which every faith rests, and upon which the 
very scales of reason also are supported. He cares, therefore, 
less for abstract decisions than for sympathetic appreciations. 
The unity of the spirit gains more from such a study than does 
the power to refute heresies. 

So far, however, as special formulations appear in these lectures, 
and in the closing essays of Professor Everett’s career, their 
modest expression still lets us catch glimpses of a body of doctrine 
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antinomies incident to all our finite formulations of the ideas of the 
reason, but that these antinomies are significant mainly by virtue 
of the fact that they point us back from the realms of abstraction, 
of diversity and of contrast to the unity of the Absolute; (5) 
That these ideas of the reason have their sole warrant in the very 
faith with which we instinctively begin; and finally (6) That 
this faith survives all criticism and all antinomies, and rationally 
confounds all skepticism, just because all doubt gets its warrant 
through a thinking process, and can mean something definite to 
us only in so far as we have a confidence in the thinking process 
itself, and accordingly in the rational unity upon which all think- 
ing rests. 

Such is, in outline, Professor Everett’s fundamental philosophy. 
In his lectures on Theology it determines his whole procedure. 
Doctrines come to his attention, — doctrines about time and 
eternity, about creation, about freedom and necessity, about 
mechanism and teleology. The history of religion and of philos- 
ophy, and the experience of life, suggest these doctrines. He 
compares and criticises them. He decides between the con- 
flicting views expounded, if he decides at all, hesitantly, so far 
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difficulties, modest as to solutions. Yet the effect is never 
skeptical or disheartening ; because the difficulties are difficulties 
about how we are to express a truth whose inmost essence is 
instinctively known to us all alike. A theological obscurity for 
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express how it is that he loves, and what his love means. The 
more troublesome the problem of expression, the securer becomes 
the consciousness of the love. Antinomies abound; but they con- 
stitute, when taken together, a partial manifestation of the central 
unity. Thus the student is led to philosophize, but in order to 
quicken his religious sense. He balances opinions, but even as he 
observes the scales wavering, he comes to feel that, after all, the 
whole combined weight of these various views is sustained by the 
foundations upon which every faith rests, and upon which the 
very scales of reason also are supported. He cares, therefore, 
less for abstract decisions than for sympathetic appreciations. 
The unity of the spirit gains more from such a study than does 
the power to refute heresies. 

So far, however, as special formulations appear in these lectures, 
and in the closing essays of Professor Everett’s career, their 
modest expression still lets us catch glimpses of a body of doctrine 
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concerning whose details we can only wish to know more. An 
Idealism Professor Everett’s philosophy certainly was. As to the 
problem of the One and the Many, he inclined rather, as we have 
seen, to emphasizing unity as against any abstract pluralism. On 
the other hand, he fully recognized that a truly significant unity 
must do justice both to finite individuality and to finite freedom 
of choice, while in their turn these latter must be defined with no 
abstract insistence upon their separateness as existent facts. They 
must be harmonized with the divine unity without losing their 
reality. To the concept of creation Professor Everett appears to 
have attached a decidedly positive sense, although he interpreted 
it as being, on the whole, an eternal creation. A special region of 
the created world, such as our planet, had its beginning. But the 
created universe as a whole seems to have appeared to him, so far 
as I can judge from the lecture-notes, eternal with God. Nature 
itself, meanwhile, has for him decidedly more than the Berkeleyan 
type of reality. The “abstract objectivity” of physical facts 
must be recognized as having a genuine place in the system of 
things, although always subject to the unity of the whole. If, in 
such theses, our teacher seems to have emphasized pluralistic 
aspects of his doctrine, his views as to time, and as to the know- 
ability of the Absolute, were developed, in the lectures on Theo- 
logy, with an express emphasis upon unity. The world is, above 
all, Spirit. And Spirit we know best, through the intuitive 
Reason, as Absolute Spirit. It is our own finite nature, it is our 
separation from the unity, that is always to us non-transparent 
and puzzling, the principle that begets antinomies. Hence, in a 
sense, the Absolute is to us more knowable than we ourselves are. 
As to Time, for the Absolute, as the mystic view declared, time 
is apprehended at once, and past and future are to God no real 
limit of his life or of his knowledge. Evil, again, must be in 
such wise real as to be harmonized organically with the perfect 
whole. Yet in the finite world, especially in the world of free- 
dom, Good and Evil are and ought to be in a genuine and by no 
means insignificant antithesis. As to the special philosophy of 
Nature, the doctrine of Evolution is to be accepted, but inter- 
preted teleologically; and the organic is never deducible from the 
purely inorganic. 

Such are a few of the special theses which it seems fair to 
attribute to Professor Everett’s later formulation of his philo- 
sophical theology. His tentative expressions with regard to 
them all will now not seem to us skeptical. His constant appeal 
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to faith will not now seem to us to be any sacrifice of what he 
viewed as the true office and dignity of philosophy. We can at 
all events see, in a measure, how he remained perfectly true to his 
religious interests and assurances while always leaving open a 
vast realm for free philosophical inquiry. 


JostAH Royce. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Democracy and Empire, with Studies of their Psychologic, Economie and 
Moral Foundations. By FRANKLIN HENRY GrppINGs, Professor of Soci- 
ology in Columbia University. 8vo, pp. 363. New York : The Macmillan 
Co. 


Under the title of “ Democracy and Empire” Professor Giddings has 
brought together a number of essays and addresses, presenting in differ- 
ent ways large views of the problems of Democracy. These give the first 
half of the title, and the second half is justified by an effort, apparently 
in some degree an afterthought, to show that the inevitable triumph of 
democracy is not incompatible with the irresistible growth of empire. 
The demonstrations of the problems of democracy are in general timely 
and lucid. ‘The present writer finds them in fair accord with his own 
notions. Therefore he may pass them by and devote himself to those 
propositions which do not seem so clear, — those which treat of Empire 
in the same connection. 

Of the many definitions of Empire we may choose one which meets our 
present purposes. Empire is the exercise over a people of a power not 
delegated by the people governed. It is not a name but a fact. The 
control exercised by Great Britain over India is therefore empire, while 
the relation of England to Australia isnot. The essence of empire is not 
the extent of territory nor the presence of an emperor, but the absence 
of the will of the people ruled in important transactions concerning their 
own public welfare. 

Professor Giddings tells us that his studies of theoretical Sociology led 
him long ago “ to believe that the combination of small states into larger 
political aggregates must continue until all the semi-civilized, barbarian 
and savage communities of the world are brought under the protection of 
the large civilized nations.” Under this view we must have Universal 
Imperialism in the tropics. Civilization, being permanently based on 
effort and industry, can never exist there. We have therefore protection, 
paternalism, despotism. And these are identical so far as their theory 
goes, for in paternal care of alien or inferior people every form of des- 
potism known to history has had its rise. It seems to some of us that the 
blending of democracy and paternalism has proved historically impossible. 
We once found at great cost that our Union could not “ endure, half 
slave, half free.” Even with races of different blood, the one in all re- 
spects superior to the other, the one intelligent, religious, kindly, paternal, 
the other simple-hearted, docile and patient, the relation of master and 
slave could not exist. For “every drop of blood drawn by the lash” it 
was needful at last that another “ should be drawn by the sword.” The 
nation could not exist when conscience and interest led in opposite di- 
rections. 
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But while the relation of democracy and slavery could not endure 
among private citizens, a double relation very similar is still approved as 
between higher and lower nations. ‘ Not only so,” observes Professor 
Giddings, “but under that government which has carried this policy 
(extension and absorption) to the highest perfection, the co-existence of 
democracy and empire has become an almost perfect blending. Imperial 
Britain is not merely a combination of democracy and empire in a for- 
tuitous association. The union is organic: the whole is a democratic 
empire.” 

The basis of national life, Professor Giddings shows in a very interest- 
ing discussion, was primarily race-likeness, the similarity in aims and 
thoughts among individuals derived from a common heredity. It was 
found later that for this purpose actual blood relationship was not neces- 
sary, but that in one body politic could be included all that lived in any 
one district. Citizens could be adopted or “ naturalized” as well as 
reared. ‘ Mental homogeneity, or like-mindedness,” took the place of 
relationship by blood. This coalescence was intensified by military 
methods and by the enforced spread of common religion, displacing local 
forms of worship and breaking down the local gods, putting an end to the 
nuisance of intertribal wars. Against militarism came the reaction of 
personal liberty and the final development of respect for law through re- 
spect for manhood, a basis of “ ethical like-mindedness ” as a foundation 
for the state. This like-mindedness is defined by Professor Giddings as 
existing in ‘a common loyalty to the common judgment and will, in a 
common willingness to share a common destiny, and in a common convic- 
tion of the priceless value of individual religious and local liberty. Given 
a mental and moral agreement in these particulars, and a nation of any 
admixture of blood, of interests, of religion, can wax strong, generation 
by generation, while yet becoming more free and more diversified in its 
social organization.” Further on he adds the one inevitable condition, 
that the nation, “as it lengthens the reach of government, must curtail 
the functions of government.” 

One could not better define the basis of popular government, whether 
democracy or its cognate or temporary substitute, constitutional mon- 
archy. Such monarchy is essentially democratic, for it is established and 
controlled by the will of the people governed. But in the very same 
definition of a stable nationality every element of empire is left out. 
There is no room for protective, paternal or despotic control of subject 
peoples, if these are “ willing to share a common destiny” under “a 
common corviction of the priceless value of liberty.” Is it not rather 
true that imperialism and democracy have been and will ever be in oppo. 
sition to each other? May it not be that the severest check the cause of 
democracy has received in recent times is that involved in the apparent 
conversion of Great Britain to Imperialism ? 

Professor Giddings, in fact, realizes this conflict and advises imperial 
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power to stay its hands before realizing its own ideals, lest it destroy 
liberty or be destroyed by it. In his view it must confine itself practi- 
cally to three things: “ The imperial defense, the suppression of conflict 
between one part of the empire and another, and insistence that local 
administration shall come up to a certain standard in its protection of life 
and property and in its respect for enlightenment.” But when did im- 
perial power confine itself to these three things? Who is to define the 
limit at which interference is justified? It is alleged that just these three 
define what is going on in South Africa and Luzon to-day. In what 
court can cases like these be tried? Again, under what head come ‘he 
intrigues, threats and usurpations by which more territory is brought each 
year under imperial control? Continued absorption demands continued 
aggression. Under what head comes the administration of Crown col- 
onies, whose people have never yet known “conviction of the priceless 
value of individual, religious and local liberty,” or indeed of any other 
kind? To this, “ building ever upon the same old lie that might makes 
right,” the name of empire belongs. To territorial extension or to the 
earth-wide federation of free men, the name does not apply ; for a de- 
mocracy may be as broad as an empire and cover as many races and re- 
ligions, without in the least impairing the freedom of its individual units. 

The “consent of the governed” as a basis of democracy, Professor 
Giddings finds it necessary in some degree to explain away. “As an 
epigrammatic bit of political literature, its origin may be found in the 
revolutionary thought of Rousseau and his contemporaries.” As a state- 
ment of alleged political fact, “ the consent of the governed has singularly 
little content of truth.” Yet it has a historic place in the polity of the 
United States and it has been cherished by the best men in England. It 
is cherished to-day by all the public men of England to whom posterity 
will give the name of statesmen. As the British Empire in Asia has 
waxed large without the formal consent of the people it rules, Professor 
Giddings finds it necessary to define this phrase of democracy, “ consent 
of the governed,” in some way not out of accord with England’s prac- 
tices. It is therefore modified to mean, not what it says, but “an ap- 
proval by conscience and reason” of the acts of administration after their 
results are clearly seen. But surely this is a mere quibble on words. 
“Consent of the governed’ means consent at the time of it, not as seen 
in historical perspective perhaps after the physical extermination of those 
who object. This phrase is no bit of French rose-pink metaphysics. It 
was English before it ever became French, practical before it became 
sentimental, and our fathers meant by it just what they said. It was 
Cromwell, not Rousseau, who wrote on the statute books of Parliament, 
“ All just powers under God are derived from the consent of the people.” 
By this he meant that the only rightful authority is delegated authority. 
The only stable government is that in which the governed participate. 
It means that the “Crown Colony” is a temporary affair, held by the 
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empire in trust for its people, as a farmer might hold a stolen horse till 
its rightful owner comes to seek it. And nations or individuals must not 
hold such property too long lest their own good name be in question. It 
means that the strength of a nation is in the hearts of its people, and their 
love and patriotism and intelligence rise in proportion to the part they 
play in directing its affairs. It means that empire is unstable and tem- 
porary, being strong and self-efficient in the long run only in the degree 
that it is really democracy. 

In the matter of the “Control of the Tropics,” Professor Giddings 
has fallen an easy convert to the cheerful ex post facto optimism of Ben- 
jamin Kidd. Those who know the tropics better are less sure that “ con- 
trol” is possible. Industrial development and social progress are impos- 
sible without civilization. Civilization is another name for codperative 
individual effort. Thus far there has been no industrial development in 
the tropics without some form of slavery, and slavery is incompatible with 
social progress. England has not solved this problem. Holland, Ger- 
many and France are still farther from it. Spain, even though hope- 
lessly insolvent with her own experiments, has succeeded about as well 
as the others. The Anglo-Saxon melts away under the vertical sun. The 
qualities that give him strength at home condemn him there to death or 
decadence. In the tropics at the best he is but a bird of passage. At 
the last the tropics control and swallow up whatever of life and force we 
put into them. 

Besides, the reflex effects of the rule of inferior races are exactly the 
same as those of slavery. ‘“ Inequality before the law” is the basis of 
both. The effect is to neutralize democracy. The subject race becomes 
tamer and more degraded while the class that rules grows more selfish, 
domineering and unsympathetic. These results are just as plain in the 
case of imperialism as in the case of slavery, and he must be a very 
fortunate student of social science who has never been forced to behold 
them. It is true that the “Control of the Tropics” may be attempted 
in full accord with the principles of democracy, by the simple extension 
of civilized citizenship to the tropical races. The apparent purpose of 
the majority of the American people to-day is to try this experiment. It 
has never yet been tried. We have no certainty that it can succeed, but 
we shall know more about it after twenty years. It is not easy to bring 
at once a wild people to a conviction of anything in particular, and our 
own political ideals are hopelessly beyond their conception. Yet, if our 
tropics are ever to be reclaimed, the experiment of sharing our citizen- 
ship with theirs, their citizenship with ours under a common flag, a com- 
mon tariff and a common school system, is the one most likely to bring 
some sort of result. Surely the experience of England tells us nothing 
better. The experience of other nations shows us many things worse, 
though no student of these problems holds out the slightest promise of 
final success. 
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In case of federal democracy the difficulties must be great at the be- 
ginning, perhaps decreasing as the years go by. In the system of Great 
Britain the outset is easy, but the continuance of control without consent 
finds difficulties progressively increasing. For to all empire sooner or 
later an end must come. The lower races must control their own affairs 
or they must perish from the earth. The rapid growth in importance of 
Japan and Mexico, and the decadence of India, must bear some relation 
to the forms of government existing in these regions. The Japanese 
people own and control Japan; why should they not obey their wisest 
leaders and be progressive and happy ? 

Professor Giddings finds in the events of the past two years the 
operation of gigantic irresistible forces pent up in the bosom of demo- 
cracy and therefore, whatever may be their results, not subject to ordinary 
criticism. But surely nothing which has happened has risen from an 
extraordinary cause. The blunders committed were all within the range 
of ordinary foresight. In each case we had warnings in plenty, and an 
ordinary exercise of statesmanship could have avoided every one of them. 
Surely there is nothing in the “ stupendous reservoir of seething energy ” 
which constitutes the American people which will not readily respond to 
the voice of common sense in the seat of power. It is not true that we 
have been for years “spoiling for a fight,” restrained alone by the fine 
“ Puritan conscience,” which demands a decent excuse before pouncing 
on a weak neighbor or insulting a strong one. To say that our people 
“ required more than the thirst for vengeance, more than the love of ad- 
venture, more than the desire for commercial opportunity ; they had to 
find a pretext that appealed either to their sympathies or to their sense 
of justice,” is to tell but little of the truth. 

America is not yet overcrowded. There has been among competent 
men no unusual chafing over our narrow boundaries and scanty opportu- 
nities, nor has there been any overwhelming desire to overrun other coun- 
tries to add to these opportunities. It is true that free land is to be had 
no longer for the asking, and that gambling chances are growing fewer 
year by year, but there are still too many of them. I have seen young 
men leave every month for Mexico, China, Japan and Australia to seek 
new fields of labor. But these go on their own account, never dreaming 
of insisting that America is too narrow for them, or that the American 
army must go ahead to clear the way for their schemes of exploitation. 
Enterprise is not limited by territorial jurisdiction, and it follows oppor- 
tunity, not the army nor the flag. I have also seen many young men 
depart for our new Oriental “ possessions.” But these go only as officials, 
soldiers, journalists, or barkeepers. I know of but a single one who was 
attracted by ordinary enterprise. 

The doctrine of the prevalence of irresistible forces in political affairs 
affords no valid excuse for deeds in themselves apparently contrary to 
morality. It is the business of private ethics to stand against forces of 
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evil, whatever their apparent strength. It is the business of statesman- 
ship to be public ethics, and to resist all forces that tend toward injustice 
or degradation. No force for good or evil has entered into any phase of 
“manifest destiny” which any man has the right to substitute for his in- 
dividual conscience. An analysis of the “ psychological considerations ” 
that forced the present conditions upon us, or an analysis of the “ Mani- 
fest Destiny,” or the “ will of Providence,” three namés for the same 
thing, will show certain very simple and familiar elements, present in 
every political movement in America. Besides these there is nothing else. 
Even if it be “but little more profitable to discuss the occurrence in terms 
of moral imperative than to talk about the wickedness of a West India 
hurricane,” it is nevertheless the duty of those whose moral sense is op- 
posed to any line of action to stand out against it with such force as they 
possess. Men have been known even to face the “ West India hurricane ” 
on the call of duty. That a protest seems futile is no sign that it is ill- 
timed. That a movement sweeps everything before it for a time is no 
sign that it is a cosmic necessity. 

We must further most earnestly protest against the claim that Great 
Britain’s imperial sway is the real cause of the purification of her civil 
service. We must wholly deny the claim that the vastness of her colo- 
nial interests has made “the administrative side of the British govern- 
ment . . . the purest and most nearly perfect mechanism thus far known 
in politica] history.” In the first place, no political mechanism is ideally 
perfect which moves at the touch of aristocratic favoritism, or which 
places success above justice. Moreover, as a matter of history it is 
distinctly not true in administration that the corruptions of Walpole’s 
time disappeared because of “the rapid multiplication of official posi- 
tions” amid imperial responsibilities. Dr. George Elliott Howard has 
clearly shown that the movement for reform has ever been one of demo- 
cracy against empire. “It came as the gain of the plain man at the ex- 
pense of privilege.” “It was distinctly regarded by its enemies as 
another onslaught on the royal prerogative. A noble priyy counselor, 
after sneeringly declaring that ‘the world we live in is not half moral- 
ized enough for the acceptance of a scheme of such stern morality as 
this,’ reveals his true sentiment by exclaiming, ‘ Why add another to the 
many recent sacrifices of the royal prerogative?’ It was a victory for 
social righteousness under guidance of the best thought and the most en- 
lightened consciences of England.” It was victory of self-governed de- 
mocracy over imperial sway, of delegated right over despotic power. 

It is historically true that no people ever looked after the interest of 
another people as carefully as after its own. It is historically true that 
no people ever mismanaged the interests of another people without eor- 
rupting or disorganizing its own. It is true that the movement for self- 
direction, for freedom, for democracy, and the movement for wise, just, 
and pure administration spring from the same roots. Democracy does 
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not mean obedience to the clamor of the mob, the lapse into the currents 
of manifest destiny. It means the greatest system of public education 
yet devised, the breaking up of mobs into men through the force of indi- 
vidual responsibility, by letting those responsible for the direction of the 
state bear the consequences of their own mistakes. 

We may finally agree with Professor Giddings that a slight acces- 
sion of imperial responsibilities will not destroy our century-old democracy. 
This is because democracy has abiding vitality and will resist the alien 
principle till it is eradicated. Eternal vigilance is a characteristic of 
liberty. We shall look sharply at what hurts us or injures our self- 
respect. Sooner or later the republic will slough off or absorb the em- 
pire, and will become once more democracy alone. 


Davin STARR JORDAN. 
LELAND STaNFORD JR. UNIVERSITY. 


James Martineau. A Biography and Study. By A. W. Jackson, A. M. 

Pp. 459. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

The aim of this book, as its title indicates, is to do two things, — first, 
to give us a brief biography of Dr. Martineau, and secondly, to furnish 
an exposition of the main lines of his religious philosophy. Both were 
needed ; and it is fortunate that the need is met so soon after Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s death, and met so well. Mr. Jackson has not done his work 
hastily or superficially ; on the contrary, every page shows care and thor- 
oughness. Friends of the author and of Dr. Martineau have known for 
some years that a work of this kind was slowly taking shape, and have 
looked forward with eager anticipation to its completion. 

The biographical section of this book occupies 141 pages of the total 
459. Ina sense it is subordinate and introductory to the main portion 
which follows. It is the vestibule leading to the temple. But well worthy 
it is of what lies beyond. The full and complete biography of Dr. Mar- 
tineau, of course, it is not. It has been written too early for that. For 
the preparation of such an elaborate memorial we look to Principal 
Drummond and Professor Upton of Manchester College, Oxford, to 
whom Dr. Martineau left many of his papers and manuscripts, and who, 
we understand, are now engaged in making as complete a collection as 
possible of his letters. But the prospective larger work does not take 
away any of the value of this. The briefer biography of Mr. Jackson, 
written, as it has been, not only with painstaking but with the codperation 
of Dr. Martineau and his family, should be of widespread interest, and 
serve an important end in introducing the world to one whose personality 
and life are singularly little known in comparison with his thought. 

The biography is divided into nine chapters. The first seven treat of 
Dr. Martineau’s ancestry, his family, his early home in Norwich ; his edu- 
eation in Norwich, Bristol, Derby and York ; his teaching at Bristol in the 
school of Lant Carpenter ; his ministry in Dublin, Liverpool and London ; 
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his study in Germany ; his career as teacher in Manchester New College 
and as Principal of the college; his publications ; and tributes and testi- 
monials in his honor. Chapters VIII. and IX. deal with his personal 
appearance and intellectual characteristics, and are particularly full, dis- 
criminating and satisfactory. The life that passes before us is that of a 
quiet student, preacher, teacher and writer. It seems outwardly unevent- 
ful ; but inwardly how rich itis! In a hundred places we want to be told 
more. And yet the main events of the life are portrayed, and the pic- 
ture, as a whole, is clear and strong, as it is everywhere full of interest 
and charm. 

From the biography, or the study of the man, we pass to the study of 
“The Religious Teacher” and ‘“ The Philosopher of Religion.” Under 
the first of these two heads we have chapters on “‘ The Preacher,” “ ‘The 
Christian Theologian” and “The New Testament Critic.” That on 
“The Preacher” is perhaps the most interesting. We doubt if this sub- 
ject has ever been discussed with greater insight. The long chapter on 
Martineau as a “New Testament Critic,” is written with particular 
freshness. Dr. Martineau was, in a general way, a disciple of Baur and 
the Tiibingen School, though following no leader slavishly, and himself 
doing much independent work in biblical study. His views on the New 
Testament find full and eloquent presentation in his great work, “ The 
Seat of Authority in Religion.” These views Mr. Jackson accepts as his 
own, and finely epitomizes them for his readers in this chapter. He 
tells us that at one point he at first took issue with his master ; he could 
not agree with Martineau’s contention that Jesus did not claim to be the 
Messiah. But a careful study of the utterances found in the Synoptic 
Gospels on the subject convinced him at last that Martineau was right. 
He gives briefly and with much force the arguments in favor of this view. 

Dr. Martineau changed much in his theological views during the first 
half of his ministerial life. In the chapter on “The Christian Theolo- 
gian” Mr. Jackson traces the steps of the change. He says: “ Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s theological attitude was always Unitarian; and the history of 
English Unitarianism on its doctrinal side is almost ideally reflected in 
the history of his mind. He received it as its earlier prophets, Priestley 
and Belsham, left it ; and early became the pioneer of itsadvance. From 
the Liverpool Controversy to the publication of the ‘Seat of Authority,’ 
asking where Mr. Martineau stood, was very nearly the same thing as 
asking in what direction Unitarian thought was moving. It was rarely 
up with him, but, often with manifest impatience, following after him.” 
In the main this is true. But, to prevent a false impression, it should be 
pointed out that the changes which took place in Martinean’s theological 
views were nearly all confined to the period before he moved to London ; 
there are few changes traceable to the last thirty years of his life. His 
view of the Apocalypse may seem an exception. But any new conclu- 
sions which he reached regarding that New Testament book are exactly 
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in line with the principles of biblical criticism which he had held nearly 
or quite ever since his return from Germany. 

One can hardly avoid surprise at finding Mr. Jackson so entirely fall- 
ing in with Dr. Martineau’s well-known but anomalous position that Uni- 
tarians ought not to organize under their own name; that the Unitarian 
name should be confined to persons and never given to churches. Dr. 
Martineau himself accepted the Unitarian name always and without 
shrinking, but he took the ground that he could never be the pastor of a 
Unitarian church. Why? Because he thought the name signified some- 
thing narrow, sectarian, dividing. But, if so, why did he accept it for 
himself? Why should not a man be as broad as his church? If a name 
or a faith is too small or too sectarian for a congregation, is it not for 
that very reason too small and sectarian for the minister of the congre- 
gation? What justification could Dr. Martineau have in accepting for 
himself or in recommending to other persons any religious faith or name 
that was not absolutely the broadest, the most unsectarian, the most uni- 
versal he knew? Most Unitarians in America and certainly many in 
England believe that the Unitarian faith and name stand for a religion 
the broadest, most unsectarian, most undogmatic, most universal known, 
—a religion of freedom and love, as the National Conference of Uni- 
tarian churches of America has declared. If they are right, then they 
should take the name for churches as well as individuals. If not, then 
they should take it for neither. It was this strange inconsistency 
of Dr. Martineau, in claiming that the Unitarian faith and name were 
good for himself and for all men as individuals, but not for churches, that 
made it impossible for him to become the leader of organized Unita. ian- 
ism in England, even if it did not turn all his attempts at such leaders)ip 
into absolute disaster. We wonder that Mr. Jackson does not see this. 

Under the head of “The Philosopher of Religion” we have five long 
chapters on “ Knowledge,” “ God and Cosmos,” “ God and Conscience,” 
*“‘ Pantheism,” and “ Freedom and Immortality.” Here Mr. Jackson gives 
us his very strongest work. In these chapters we are brought face to face 
with the deepest and most pressing problems that can confront the human 
mind, — What can we know? May the universe be reduced to a mate- 
rial basis? Is mind real? Does God exist? Does He know, and care, 
and love? Is He an absentee, or is He immanent in all things? Is He 
“a Divine Mind and Will, holding moral relations with mankind?” Is 
man free? Is man immortal? In the main this is the ground traversed 
by Dr. Martineau in the work which is generally regarded as his greatest, 
** A Study of Religion.” Readers of these five profound yet luminous 
chapters of Mr. Jackson will be impressed with the writer’s mastery of 
Martineau’s philosophy, with the extent and thoroughness of his philo- 
sophie study outside of Martineau, and, no less, with his own power 
of thought. It is no overpraise to say that these are great chapters. 
Printed by themselves they would form a book of rare value for study in 
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colleges and theological schools; yes, and in adult classes in churches and 
elsewhere. Let classes and clubs, which have been giving their attention 
to Browning and Emerson, turn for a season to the study of Martineau’s 
religious philosophy as it is set forth in these transparent and glowing 
pages, and they will find such new thought, such new clarification and 
systematization of their old thought, such light and such delight at every 
step as they little dream of. 

Many readers, probably most, will regret that Mr. Jackson has not 
given us a distinct tieatment of Dr. Martineau’s ethics. For this omis- 
sion an apology is offered in the preface. We are told that “a lengthy 
and toilsome discussion of the ‘Types of Ethical Theory’” was written, 
but was omitted at the desire of the publishers, for the purpose of limit- 
ing the size of the book. We grant that books must be kept within 
a reasonable bulk. But does the fact of there not being room for an 
extended treatment quite justify a failure to give us even a brief presen- 
tation of such a subject? Would not Mr. Jackson’s book be better bal- 
anced, as well as more complete, if say 30 of the 59 pages devoted to 
“God and Cosmos” were given to Dr. Martineau’s ethical philosophy ? 
Perhaps it is some comfort in our disappointment to be informed that 
the discussion of this important subject, which was written and omitted, 
may be given to us later in a separate book. 

It is hard to conceive of a task better worth doing than this which 
Mr. Jackson has undertaken, of giving to the world a portrayal of the 
life and thought of a lofty and saintly spirit, a master mind, a great 
leader of the world’s best religious advance, like James Martineau. And 
he has shown himself possessed of rare qualifications for his task. He 
is not only a clear and strong thinker, but he has imagination, he can 
grasp new ideas and conceive fresh situations, and therefore he is able to 
understand and interpret an original and daring thinker like Martineau. 
What is hardly less important, he has much power to epitomize and con- 
dense, noticeable literary skill, and especially the happy ability to clothe 
his thought in terse, vigorous, elegant and picturesque English. He has 
written a brilliant book, upon a noble theme, at exactly the time it was 
wanted. It will not b~ soon superseded. 


J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Detroit, Micu. 


Eleanor. A Novel. By Mrs. Humpury Warp. New York and London : 
Harper & Brothers. 1900. 


It would be easy to maintain that the last offspring of Mrs. Ward’s 
abounding talent is the best. It is true that never since “ Robert Els- 
mere ” have we had her so possessed by her subject as she was in that 
remarkable book. Those which she has since written bear much the same 
relation to that as the books which Mrs. Stowe wrote after “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ” bore to that wonderful creation. ‘They were better art than that, 
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but had not its passionate engagement with the central theme. With 
this abatement, those qualities which have been most significant in Mrs. 
Ward’s other books appear in “ Eleanor,” raised to a higher power. 
There is more distinction in the style than ever,a keener sense, if pos- 
sible, of natural beauty and a surer touch in the descriptive passages. 
To her enjoyment of Italian landscape and other aspects of Italy’s “ fatal 
gift,” we are welcomed with a lavish hand. The note of personal satis- 
faction in her fresh experiences of travel is perhaps sometimes too keen. 
More doubtful is the interjection of Italian words into her text. We ap- 
preciate her fondness for their color, but they are deductions from the 
main effect. A more serious blemish is the recurrence of a certain pre- 
dilection for pathological details. The episode of Alice Manisty’s in- 
sanity must be charged to this account. It is assimilated with the body 
of the novel, but not so effectively that we would not exchange it for some 
less repulsive means of getting the desired result. It is the “ Jane Eyre” 
sort of thing; there in perfect keeping, while here it is a purple patch. 
It is conceivable that some of Mrs. Ward’s readers may not care for 
the personal relations of Eleanor and Manisty and Lucy Foster, and yet 
be profoundly interested in Manisty as typical of that unreal, esthetic, 
opportunist attraction to the Roman Church and Papacy of which we 
have so much in these last days. The type is a very different one from 
that of the old English Catholic in “ Helbeck of Bannisdale.” There we 
had a survival; here we have that which is, as the vulgar phrase it, “ up 
to date.” There we had entire sincerity; here make-believe. Manisty, 
like David Grieve, but in a different fashion, has been “caught on the 
rebound.” Suffering from a temporary revulsion from English politics, 
he has gone to Italy and set about to write a book in glorification of the 
Papacy which is at the same time a depreciation of the Italian monarchy. 
One could wish that Mrs. Ward had worked out this theme with more 
elaboration, but she has rightly undersiood its just proportion with her 
story, which is fitly named “ Eleanor” and not “ Manisty” or “ Leo 
XIII.” Manisty’s persuasion of the validity of his contention is so slight 
that he abandons it after a little noisy struggle against friendly odds. 
His critic, Mr. Neal, is admirably conceived. One might say of Mrs. 
Ward as Grant White of Shakespeare, that she “ has minor characters 
but no slighted ones.” Some of the less prominent of her dramatis per- 
sone are as well done as Manisty himself ; Reggie Brooklyn, for example, 
and the ambassador and his clientéle, while Manisty’s Aunt Pattie can 
hardly be denied a place with Eleanor and the three other principal 
characters. Father Benecke is certainly one of these. He is a priest 
who is excommunicated for a book in which he makes some elementary 
concessions to scientific thought. Manisty at the same time approves his 
opinions and his treatment by the Roman curia. This is a characteristic 
note. Nevertheless Father Benecke contributes his part with Neal and 
Lucy and a round of travel enforcing some intelligent observation to con- 
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vince Manisty that the New Italy also is somewhat, if the Pope, as the 
least patriotic of Italians, is not her meanest foe. Those who speak for 
the New Italy in these pages do it with a persuasiveness that is plainly 
indicative of the ardor of Mrs. Ward’s conviction that it has better days 
to come. Hardly, we think, with such a vampire as the Papacy draining 
away its life. 

But all this, though intimately and vitally associated with the main 
purpose of “Eleanor,” is subsidiary to it. This main purpose is to set 
forth Eleanor’s character and personality, her passionate love for Manisty 
and demand fora reciprocal devotion, her tragical disappointment and 
her great renunciation. She was closely asséciated with Manisty in the 
making of his book, and when he turned from it in disgust she was in- 
volved in the revulsion of his sentiments. She is a noble and fascinating 
creature, and that Manisty should turn from her to Lucy Foster is as hard 
for us to understand as it was for Reggie Brooklyn. She is determined 
that Manisty shall not have Lucy, and Lucy, taking sides with her against 
her own insurgent heart, goes with her into hiding at Orvieto. We have 
had so many caricatures of the American girl in English novels that Mrs. 
Ward’s creation deserves our special gratitude. It is perfectly coherent, 
sympathetic, and delightful. If Mrs. Ward had made careful studies for 
Lucy Foster in New England she could not have done better than by rely- 
ing on her reading and imagination, with such casual help as came to her 
from her American friends. And Uncle Ben, who never once appears 
upon the scene in proprid persona, is almost as vividly objectified as 
Lucy or any of the other characters who assist the development of the 
story. Manisty at length runs Eleanor and Lucy down, thanks to a slight 
indirection on the part of Father Benecke, a survival of the Roman 
Catholic casuist in the excommunicated priest. But not till various influ- 
ences have brought Eleanor to the verge of her great act of renunciation. 
Father Benecke has been to her the mouthpiece of that Hegelian “ dying 
to live,” which has ever been Thomas Hill Green’s gospel for Mrs. Ward, 
but which a far greater teacher taught, as she well knows, in Galilee some 
nineteen centuries ago. More potent is her growing sense of Lucy’s per- 
fect loyalty and her great self-abnegation. And so Manisty comes at last 
to the haven where he would be. 

Many will think that Eleanor’s escape was a more fortunate event than 
Lucy’s satisfied desire. Manisty, the selfish, sensuous, esthetic egotist, 
is even less promising as a husband than Helbeck of Bannisdale. Long 
before this he has no doubt wearied of Lucy’s New England conscience 
and her wasting bloom. But his demonic fascination for the two women 
is not hard to understand. From the conventional standpoint of the 
novel-reader the book has a happy ending. To us the end seems hardly 
less tragical than that of Helbeck of Bannisdale; it is perhaps more 
tragical than that. And Mrs. Ward does not deceive herself in this par- 
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ticular. Nevertheless she has written another story of a soul’s growth, 
and it is a most affecting and impressive one. 


JoHN Wuite CHADWICK. 
Brooxtyy, N. Y. 


Foundations of Knowledge. By ALEXANDER THomMAs OrmonpD. Pp. 
xxvii, 528. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


This is not a book to be read on a summer’s afternoon, nor — it may 
be added —to be adequately reviewed within the few pages at our 
disposal. At once a Theory of Knowledge and a Metaphysic, it deals 
within the compass of its 500 and more pages with most, if not all, of the 
vexed problems which lie on the borderland of science and philosophy. 
The treatment is always interesting, often fresh, and in not a few points 
highly stimulating and suggestive. Criticism is precluded by the limits 
of our space. It will be sufficient if we can briefly indicate the author’s 
aim, characterize his method, and call attention to some of the more im- 
portant and fruitful thoughts which his book contains. 

Professor Ormond believes that “some fundamental reconsideration 
of the whole problem of Philosophy will be one of the first duties of the 
century upon which the world is about to enter” (p. 1). It is as a con- 
tribution to this result that his book is written. Reviewing the history 
of the last half century, he finds that each of the two great schools which 
divide between them the history of modern thought — Neo-empiricism 
and Neo-rationalism — fails to recognize truth represented by the other. 
The empiricist is quite right when he confines all knowledge to experi- 
ence, but he defines experience so narrowly that it has no place for the 
ultra-phenomenal and the transcendent, and for this failure he is rightly 
taken to task by the rationalist. The latter, on his part, is entirely jus- 
tified in insisting upon the rational or @ priori elements in knowledge, 
but he is at fault in determining beforehand “ the form which the ration- 
ality of experience must necessarily take” (p. 17), instead of developing 
“the form of rationality” out of the investigation of empirical data. 
Both errors have their root in an inadequate conception of experience, 
and might have been avoided by a preliminary critique of this funda- 
mental notion. This critique Professor Ormond proceeds to give, and 
upon its results depends the whole of the succeeding construction. 

The book falls into three parts. In the first the author discusses the 
ground concepts of knowledge, — Experience and Reality, — and draws 
therefrom certain conclusions as to the idea of method in knowledge. In 
the second, he traces the evolution of the categories of knowledge. In the 
third, he treats of the transcendent factor in knowledge. His point of 
view may be indicated by a quotation from the paragraph which closes 
the first part of his work. The notion of experience he holds to be all- 
inclusive. Itincludes “both theoretic and practical activities, and con- 
templates the realization of the world for feeling and will as well as for 
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thought. The whole activity of knowledge is to be conceived as internal 
to experience, and consists in the realization of the world for and in the 
thinking activities. The real is to be conceived as the whole content of 
experience, and as therefore internal. If there is anything transcendent, 
it will still be included in actual or possible experience. The content of 
knowledge is the content of experience intelligibly apprehended and de- 
fined under presentative and conceptual forms. The content of know- 
ledge is also content of experience and is therefore real” (p. 107). 

Without attempting to follow the course of the author’s thought in 
detail, we desire to call attention to some of the more important points 
of which he treats. Such are the doctrine of “ the internal complexity 
of being,” as opposed to all notions which make simplicity a criterion of 
reality (p. xxvi); the distinction between the objective and the subjective 
in knowledge, and its use in the solution of sundry vexed problems 
in connection with the relation of the absolute to the finite (p. 374 sq., 
420 sq.) ; the attempt at a new derivation of the categories, according to 
the genetic principle, together with the resulting distinction of the three 
groups of cognitive, volitional or dynamic, and esthetic categories (Book 
II.) ; the doctrine that judgment is an esthetic function, having as its 
essence the affirmation of unity (p. 238 sq.) ; the distinction between in- 
dividuality and personality, and the attempt at a new treatment of the 
latter, which shall do justice to its distinctive features (p. 49, p. 260 sq.) ; 
the recognition of the social elements involved in self-consciousness, to- 
gether with the application of these to the solution of the problem of ne- 
cessity and freedom (p. 290 sq., pp. 461, 462). Of special interest is the 
chapter on Knowledge and Belief (p. 303 sq.), and the attempt in chap- 
ter ITI., part III. to show exactly what scientific value attaches to value- 
judgments. The discussion of symbolism is also full of suggestion in its 
bearing on the author’s doctrine of the knowability of the transcendent 
(p. 313 sq.). 

Enough has been said to show the importance of Professor Ormond’s 
book. Apart from its interest to the professed philosopher, it will 
be found full of instruction to the theologian. It is always interesting to 
see how one’s own subject-matter looks from another’s point of view, and 
the questions with which the third part of Professor Ormond’s book deals 
have always been of central importance to the student of religion. God 
and the soul, freedom and necessity, revelation and inspiration, the possi- 
bility of the finite mind’s attaining a knowledge of the absolute — these 
are the themes to which philosopher and theologian alike return with ever 
increasing interest as the centuries go on. In giving us a fresh treatment 
of these world-old, yet ever new problems, Professor Ormond has earned 
the gratitude of all serious students. 

Externally the book is attractive. It is, however, marred by a num- 
ber of annoying misprints. The author is occasionally less careful than 
he should be in his use of English Will and Shall are often misused, and 
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such expressions as “cut little ice,” “separate off from” and “split 
with,” mar the dignity which should characterize so serious a work. 
Greater care might also have been taken with the punctuatio~. But 
these are smal] blemishes, which we mention simply that they may be 
corrected in a later edition. For the stimulus and suggestion received 
from the book as a whole we have only gratitude. 


Witu1aAm ApAms Brown. 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The Hexateuch according to the Revised Version. Arranged in its Con- 
stituent Documents by members of the Society of Historical Theology, Ox- 
ford. Edited with Introduction, Notes, Marginal References and Synoptical 
Tables by J. Estrin Carpenter, M. A., Lond., and G. HArrorp Bat- 
TERSBY, M. A., Oxon., in two volumes. London, New York and Bombay : 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1900. 


This book is a monument of indefatigable labor, of minute and accurate 
knowledge and of scientific method. No pains have been spared to se- 
cure complete presentation of all results attained in the criticism of the 
Hexateuch, and the editors have every reason to be satisfied with the 
fruit of their labors. It is no exaggeration to say that the work is unique : 
there is nothing, we believe, that can rival or even approach it either 
in English or in any other language. Let us compare it, for example, 
with Holzinger’s excellent introduction to the study of the Hexateuch or 
with Kautzsch’s German text of the Hexateuch, divided into its constitu- 
ent documents. Holzinger furnishes his readers with a history of criti- 
cism and a very full account of the different opinions held by different 
scholars on the probable origin of each book in the Hexateuch. But he 
does not edit the documents ; as a rule he gives no opinion of his own on 
matters of detail. On the other hand, Kautzsch prints the text in full 
with letters in the margin to distinguish the various sources from which 
the text is drawn, but he gives no reasons for the conclusions to which 
he comes, beyond such as he is able to state in a brief, though brilliant 
and interesting, sketch which embraces within the narrow compass of 
some eighty pages the whole history of Hebrew literature. The book 
before us unites the merits of Holzinger and Kautzsch, and does, more- 
over, the special work of each far more thoroughly and completely. 
Volume I. provides a history of the criticism of the Hexateuch in which 
nothing of importance is omitted and which is carried down almost to 
the date of publication. The principles of criticism are clearly stated 
and are illustrated by interesting parallels from other literatures of very 
diverse kinds. Very instructive and clear is the distinction drawn be- 
tween the work of early scholars, among whom Spinoza stands preéminent, 
and the really critical work of Astruc and his followers. Spinoza was 
well aware that the Pentateuch abounds in marks of later date which put 
Mosaic authorship out of the question and in contradictions which exclude 
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all unity of authorship. So farhe saw, butno further. He had no means 
of distinguishing document from document, and he enjoyed the disastrous 
liberty of thinking at will. A new era opened with Astruc, who first 
applied the principles of genuine criticism to the Book of Genesis. He 
first found a clue in the difference between the divine names employed 
in separate sections of Genesis and thus introduced a distinction of docu- 
ments based on careful induction from the facts. Of course this was but 
the first of many clues, and theory has succeeded theory, not, however, all 
in vain. We believe that he who peruses Mr. Carpenter’s introduction 
will be struck by the fact that each theory has been partially justified by 
the facts to which first it attracted adequate attention, and that in the 
end no theory has been utterly discarded. It has been taken up and in- 
corporated in a theory more complete and therefore more just to the facts 
asa whole. We have an excellent example of this in the present book. 
It represents that document-theory which is now universally accepted, 
i. e., it proves that the Hexateuch is composed of four great documents, 
Deuteronomy promulgated in 621 B.c., and written perhaps not much 
earlier ; the Yahwist and the Elohist histories, which are earlier than 
Deuteronomy ; and the Priestly legislation, which is a good deal later. At 
the same time, Mr. Carpenter’s investigations carry him a long way beyond 
this point. He believes, in common with all competent scholars, that the 
four main documents have undergone many revisions, that they have 
received large additions from time to time, so that the symbols J (Yah- 
wist), E (Elohist), D (Deuteronomist), and P (Priestly Writer), in reality 
stand for literary and religious schools rather than for individual authors. 
Further allowance has to be made for the hand of the editor who united 
JtoE,J EtoDandJEDtoP. What is this but the acknowledg- 
ment that the old “ Fragment” and “ Supplement” theories, the theory 
that the Hexateuch was composed of disjvinted fragments, the theory 
that one foundation document was supplemented by others, insufficient as 
they are, still contain important elements of truth. It is in this part of 
the work that Mr. Carpenter’s originality displays itself to the best effect. 
He examines the texture of the individual documents with patient indus- 
try. His introduction and notes are not merely a careful summary of 
results already attained; they make serious contribution to the criticism 
of the Hexateuch. 

Attention should also be called to the separate essay on the origin of 
the Book of Joshua in its present form. ‘The phenomena which that 
book exhibits are remarkable and somewhat perplexing. In the Penta- 
teuch, as is well known, P is the framework into which the other docu- 
ments are fitted. It is otherwise in Joshua. ‘There in the history of the 
conquest P falls nearly out of sight and the narrative of the first twelve 
chapters comes from the other documents. Again, the Deuteronomic 
editor who revised and altered the history of Joshua and the conquest 

plainly did so with a much freer hand than had been used in the Deu- 
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teronomic edition of the early Mosaic records. Mr. Carpenter inclines 
to the belief that the original edition of J E by D and the union of J E 
thus revised with Deuteronomy ended with the death of Moses, that the 
edition by D of the subsequent history as given by J E was made later 
and comes from a different hand, that the editor who first welded to- 
gether P with J E D did not carry his labors further than the Book of 
Deuteronomy. It is scarcely possible to reach positive certainty on such 
a matter. But the solution of the problem just mentioned has, we think, 
more to recommend it than any other. 

Over and above the general introduction Vol. I. contains very full lists 
of words and phrases characteristic of each document, and Mr. Battersby 
has compiled admirable tables of laws and institutions as they appear in 
the different codes. He has also added a very useful synopsis and 
analysis of the whole Hexateuch. In Vol. II. we have the text of the 
Hexateuch from the Revised Version slightly altered. By an ingenious 
and elaborate arrangement the reader is enabled to see at a glance to 
which document each verse or part of a verse belongs. The notes give 
the reasons for assigning particular sections or words to one or other of 
the different documents. In the margin references are given to parallel 
and contrasted passages as well as to the lists of words which characterize 
the document from which the passage comes. 

He who avails himself of the help here given will find that he has 
plenty of hard work to do. The editors have done for a serious student 
the best that can be done; they have given him the appropriate tools, 
but they have by no means saved him from the necessity of personal toil. 
Yet he who addresses himself in good earnest to the task of studying the 
Hexateuch in the light of modern criticism will not fail to reap great in- 
terest and profit. The strata of the Hexateuch, once known and under- 
stood, place before our eyes the whole history of religion in Israel. A 
marvelous history it is. Israel began where other nations began: such 
a story as that in which Moses, at the imminent risk of his life, meets 
Jehovah on the way from Midian to Egypt (Exod. iv. 24-26) does 
not rise above the level of a low heathenism. If, however, the Israelites 
began where other nations began, they do not end where other nations 
end, and criticism has in our day put it in our power to trace their con- 
tinuous progress. Some may be disposed to think that in the Priestly 
legislation, which occupies so large a portion of the Hexateuch, we have 
an instance of retrogression rather than of progress. Yet this, as we 
venture to think, would be a most mistaken judgment. The Preistly 
code realized the prophetic ideal so far as it could be realized among the 
Jews. It separated them from the corruption of surrounding nations ; 
it bound them to the worship of a holy God. Above all, it brought into 
prominence the Priestly office, an office which was an element of reli- 
gious discipline no less vital than prophecy itself. If Christ by revealing 
God and man completed the prophetic line, he also by the one oblation of 
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himself once offered sanctified forever them that come to God through 
him. 
Witiiam Appis. 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OxFORD. 


Die messianischen Weissagungen des israelitisch-jiidischen Volkes 
bis zu den Targumim historisch-kritisch untersucht und erlautert 
nebst Erérterung der Citate und Reminiscenzen im Neuen Testa- 
mente. Von Dr. Pair. Evcen Hiian, Pfarrer in Heilingen bei Orla- 
miinde. Mit einem Vorwort von Professor Dr. PAauL W. SCHMIEDEL in 
Ziirich. I. Teil : Die messianischen Weissagungen des israelitisch-jiidischen 
Volkes. Pp. 165. M.3.60. Freiburg und Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr. 


Professor Schmiedel, known to biblical scholars in the United States 
and Great Britain as one of the foremost of living New Testament exe- 
getes, assumes in his preface to this book responsibility for its appear- 
ance so far as he was its inciting cause. The fact that he regarded the 
author as qualified to write it will commend it to the favorable consid- 
eration of readers to whom the latter is unknown. 

Dr. Hithn defines Messianic prophecies as “the expression of pro- 

phetic expectations directed to the completed period of the end,” i.e., the 
age of the Messiah. The entrance of this salvation of the end of the age or 
the Messianic condition he finds to have been expected within a compara- 
tively short time. Otherwise the words of the prophets to their contem- 
poraries to prepare them for the dawn of the new time would have been 
meaningless. The Messianic prophecies are both genuine and spurious. 
The former are such as point to the blessed end of the age according to 
the intention of their authors. Those that do not fulfill this condition 
are wrongly interpreted as Messianic. The author regards these pro- 
phecies as of chief importance in their influence upon the ethical and re- 
ligious development of the people of Israel, rather than in furnishing a 
basis for belief in the Messiahship of Jesus. “ Prophecies of details in 
the life of Jesus, even if ever fulfilled, are religiously of quite trifling 
value.” The prophets, who found the blessedness of the end chiefly in 
an abundance of external goods, “did not have Jesus, as he historically 
appeared, before their eyes, for they could not rise to the purely religious- 
ethical standpoint that he occupied.” Dr. Hiihn appears to be in sym- 
pathy with Schleiermacher in this matter, who could take no pleasure in 
the attempt to prove Christ out of the Old Testament prophecies, and 
who regretted that so many worthy men should torment themselves with 
the matter. 

The study of the prophets in the volume is chiefly included in three 
sections, embracing the Assyrian, the Chaldaic, and the Persian periods. 
The fourth part deals with the Greek-Roman period, and includes the 
deutero-Zecharia (Zech. ix.-xiv., about B. c. 280), Isaiah xxiv.—xxvii. 


(about 250), Daniel (165-164), the Psalter, the Apocrypha of the Old 
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Testament, various apocalyptic books, and the Targums. Two appen- 
dices of great interest treat of passages of the Old Testament wrongly 
interpreted as Messianic by the traditional theology and of the unfulfilled 
prophecies of the Old Testament. We regret that the second part of 
this work has not come to hand at the time of the writing of this notice. 
The method employed, however, in the first part and the exegetical skill 
of the author here manifested are a sufficient guaranty that the whole 
work is a most important contribution to theological science. 
ORELLO Cone. 
Canton THEOLOGICAL ScHOOL. 


The Synoptic Gospels. By Grorcre Lovett Cary, A.M.,L.H.D. New 

York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This latest volume in the series of International Handbooks to the New 
Testament, of which Dr. Orello Cone is editor, cannot be commended too 
highly for its lucidity, fairness and uniform good sense. From begin- 
ning to end there is not one obscure or ambiguous sentence. It is re- 
freshing to have the Gospels treated in this plain, direct, matter-of-fact 
way, even though at times one feels that the author’s method, which re- 
presents what is popularly called the Anglo-Saxon habit of mind, carries 
him to the very verge of the old-time “ Rationalism,” concerning which 
the reason and the understanding have ever been at grievous odds. Yet 
so far as the rigorous limitations of space have permitted, the views of 
differing scholars are stated and their salient arguments outlined, so that 
the book is really a Handbook. Indeed, Dr. Cary’s self-effacement is 
almost too complete, to the regret of the reader, who comes to respect his 
opinions so highly that he would gladly have more criticism and com- 
ment, with an expression of personal preference among opposing views. 

The work is so accurately and conscientiously done that there are sur- 
prisingly few statements which one is inclined to question. But is Dr. 
Cary sure that Herod’s lawful wife, whom he repudiated for the sake of 
Herodias, was named Mariamne? There were certainly two Mariamnes 
remotely connected with this disgraceful affair: Herodias appears to have 
been daughter of Aristobulus, son of Herod the Great and Mariamne 
the granddaughter of Hyrcanus, and her first husband appears to have 
been a son of Herod the Great and Mariamne, daughter of Simon: but 
what evidence is there that the daughter of Aretas was named Mariamne ? 
Again, the reference to stichometry on p. 338 is so brief as to be open to 
misunderstanding, in view of the fact that originally at least the stichos 
was merely a space and not a sense division, made for convenience in es- 
timating the pay of the scribe and not for purposes of punctuation. But 
such trifles as these are hardly worth mentioning compared with the great 
merits of this unpretentious but singularly careful and thorough book, 
which covers a large and much disputed field with ample scholarship and 


remarkable fairness. 


W. W. Fenn. 
CuIcaco. 
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History of the Christian Church, A. D. 1517-1648. Third Volume: 
Reformation and Counter Reformation. By the late Dr. WiLHELM MoE L- 
LER, Professor of Church History in the University of Kiel ; edited by Dr. 
G. Kawerau, Professor of Theology in the University of Kiel. Translated 
from the German by J. H. Freess, M. A., late Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 8vo, pp. xi, 476. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. ; 
New York : The Macmillan Company. 1900. ; 


The third volume of Moeller’s Church History, of which the present 
volume is a translation, appeared in 1894, some two years after the death 
of Professor Moeller, under the editorship of his colleague, Professor 
Kawerau. Moeller himself left but little material for the volume, and 
it is consequently very largely the work of the editor. Its value, how- 
ever, is not impaired by this fact; for Professor Kawerau is a leading 
specialist in the history of the Reformation and is thoroughly conversant 
with all that has heen done upon the subject during recent years. Pro- 
fessor Moeller had done most of his work in early church history, and it 
is hardly to be supposed that he was as well versed in Reformation his- 
tory as his colleague Kawerau. 

Moeller’s history, as a whole, is a most valuable work. Next to the 
somewhat briefer history of Karl Miller, — which is still incomplete, 
covering as yet only the ancient and medieval church, and which is un- 
fortunately not yet translated, — Moeller’s work is, without question, the 
best text-book we have. It is an especially useful book for students be- 
cause of the fulness with which the sources are indicated and the care 
with which the assured results of historical investigation and the still un- 
solved problems are distinguished. It is, unfortunately, not a particu- 
larly interesting work, and it is less brilliant and shows less insight and 
a less comprehensive view of the general development than Miiller’s, but 
it is exceedingly accurate and impartial and, at most points, abreast of 
the best modern scholarship. 

The present volume, on the period of the Reformation, is true to the 
general plan of the work, and fully sustains the high reputation of the 
preceding volumes. In fact, it surpasses them in some respects, as, for in- 
stance, in the clearness with which it marks the stages in the progress of 
the movements with which it deals. Its literary style is not attractive, 
and, like the preceding volumes, it lacks the inspirational quality. It is 
to be regretted also that the chapter dealing with the life of the churches 
of the Reformation is so meagre, and that so little attention is paid to the 
social and intellectual forces that prepared the way for the movement and 
that influenced its progress. But, in spite of defects, it must be recog- 
nized to be the most scientific, accurate and scholarly history of the Refor- 
mation that we have in so brief compass. 

Of the English translation little can be said by way of commendation. 
The translator has been less careless in his work than Mr. Rutherford, 


the translator of the first two volumes, but his knowledge of German is 
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all too limited, and his English is frequently atrocious. The following 
sentence (p. 2) may be quoted as an illustration: “The religious becomes 
the national question, and soon that of the interests of the different 
states ;”” which is supposed to be a translation of “ Die religiése Frage wird 
zur nationalen, bald aber auch zur Interessenfrage der verschiedenen 
Stinde.” The word “Stinde” is translated “states” again in the 
next sentence; ‘‘Confessionskirchen” are called ‘‘ denominational 
churches ;” and “ Erfahrung”’ is repeatedly rendered “ knowledge ” in 
such phrases as “ Heilserfahrung,” “religiése Erfahrung.” “ Luther’s 
Gedankenwelt” is transformed into “ Luther’s ideal world” (!), and 
when Kawerau says that the theses are “nichts weniger als ein Refor- 
mationsprogram,” his translator represents him as saying that they are 
“ nothing but a program of reformation.” I have compared but a few 
of the pages of the translation with the original, and the above represent 
only a small proportion of the instances of a similar character which I have 
noticed. But it is a thankless task to point out errors in an English 
translation of a German work. The present translation is no worse, in 
fact it is not so bad as many others that have come under my observation. 
And whatever the quality of the translation, it does not make the work 
itself less indispensable to the student of Church History; but it is pe- 
culiarly annoying to have so indispensable a work poorly translated. 
A. C. McGirrert. 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Dionysos and Immortality. By BrensAmin IpE WHEELER. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1899. 


This volume, though very brief, is somewhat difficult to review; and 
that because of its singular merit, not its defect. As a piece of writing, 
it wears a grace and completeness for which a word of warm admiration 
may suffice, but of which it is not easy otherwise to give account. The 
style is faultless, the temper faultless; while the discussion moves on its 
preappointed track, cutting, indeed, through many paths which it were 
interesting to explore, but itself never meandering. As to its form, it is 
suggestive of the sphere, which of itself conveys so much more than our 
most eloquent account of it; while, as to its substance, it leads, not into a 
realm of thought where a disciple of another school might dispute, but 
into a realm of knowledge where the ordinary reader may well feel it 
more befitting to sit as learner than as judge. Very likely the specialist 
in Greek studies may find points here to debate with the author; but no 
other whom modesty has not forsaken can possibly think of this. 

The volume is one of the Ingersoll lectures at Cambridge, and deals 
with the Greek view of Immortality. The survey renders account of two 
periods, — an earlier, of which Homer sings the swan-song, and a later, or 
post-Homeric. A few clear pages show us the former period, when the 
Greek, without dogma or philosophy, conceived the soul, united with the 
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body for a time, to issue forth at death in search for another dwelling- 
place ; how, though deincarnate, it was not held to be changed in its essen- 
tial nature, — not to be without interest and memory and will, a view wit- 
nessed by offerings at graves, which the shades were supposed to hover 
near or of occasion to revisit, — offerings intended to conciliate them, and 
prevent the baneful intrusion of their wrath into the life of living men ; how 
there was conceived, not a heaven above the clouds, but a cavern under 
ground, appointed to them not for punishment or reward but for abode, 
and which the rites at the graves had the yet further aim to induce them 
to depart to. This seems very unsatisfactory to those who have imbibed 
the thought of a Father’s house of many mansions, and of death as a tran- 
sition to a condition of larger and higher possibilities; but even this had 
passed away from the world of Homer. The past still lingered in “ sur- 
vivals ” which our author brings to view, but the belief in a soul, bearing 
some resemblance to that which had acted in the breathing world, had 
given place to the conception of a flitting and squeaking psyche without 
memory or will. Its abode was “beyond the river,” in the “* Asphodel 
moors,” whence, once conducted thither, it returned no more. 

Here, then, in Homer’s time was a conception of a future life, though 
shorn of everything that could honor it or for which men could desire it, 
— existence at the lowest terms. From this point our author traces a 
revival which he connects with the course of colonization (750 to 600 B. c.) 
of which Greater Greece or Hellas was the consequence. New industries 
were called into being, commerce expanded, judicial processes were re- 
formed, politics were ruled by more liberal views, and with these changes 
man came to himself, and the old faith revived. Asmen received it, how- 
ever, it was with another interest. They were no longer content to pro- 
pitiate shades ; to their awakened nature there came a sense of a fairer 
destiny that should await these, and with eager mind they pressed in- 
quiry respecting it. Their first guide in this high inquiry was the Mys- 
teries of Eleusis. Hitherto but a local cult, though invested with peculiar 
sanctity, these Mysteries now took on something like a national signifi- 
cance, and from them came a larger view and a kindling hope. Wherein 
lay their peculiar grace cannot now be affirmed with precise assurance, 
for of the thousands who were admitted to them, no one whose testimony 
has come down to us ever disclosed them. “It was certainly,” says our 
author, “ not conveyed through doctrine or creed, argument or exposition, 
but rather through some form of drama in which the loss and resurrection 
of Persephone was the central event, and which, like the Christian drama 
of the mass, quickening the dormant faith, offered to the beholder some 
suggestion of a definite state and condition of future existence.” 

The steps by which the Mysteries connect with the worship of Diony- 
sos the author indicates, but we need not follow them. Suffice to say 
that it was through this worship that the Greek faith in immortality 
reached its fairest development. The central feature of this worship, 
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the author tells us, was the “ecstasy,” a devout delirium, a holy mad- 
ness. .. . The relation of Dionysos with the vine “is no more than an 
incident. His mission is to lift men out of themselves and, by bringing 
them into communion and association with that above and without them, 
to which they are unwittingly akin, and which is nobler, higherand purer 
than they, to purge and renew them.” 

The significance of this new impulse was not manifest in religious en- 
thusiasms alone ; it lifted men into the conception of an ideal world, which 
it became the task of philosophy to explore. ‘ Without Dionysos,” says 
our author, “no Plato.” ‘The universe which Plato feels is in sub- 
stance the universe which the Dionysos enthusiasms presuppose. There 
is a world of the outward and material, ever shifting, unsteady, perish- 
able ; behind it is a world of the unchanging norm, the essential purpose, 
the supreme reality. To the former belongs the body, to the latter by 
nature and service the soul. All the Platonic arguments for the immor- 
tality of the soul, in the Phzedrus, in the Republic, in the Phzdo, diverse 
as they seem, unite as being merely ways or devices for setting forth a 
central faith whose first inspiration had come from the Dionysos cult.” 

Such is a bald outline of this instructive and stimulating monograph. 
It is for thoughtful minds in their meditative hours, and as they meditate 
it long they will be likely to prize it more. The discussion is supple- 
mented with a goodly series of notes by which passages otherwise dark 
are made plain. 

A. W. Jackson. 


Concorp, Mass. 


Introduction to the New Testament, by F. Gopet,D.D. The Collection 
of the Four Gospels and the Gospel of St. Matthew. Authorized Transla- 
tion from the French, by Witi1am Arrieck, B.D. Pp. xii, 272. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
1899. 


The first Volume of Godet’s Introduction treated of the Epistles of St. 
Paul. Now follows the first installment of the First Division of the second 
Volume, dealing in chapter I. with the Formation of the Gospel Collec- 
tion and in chapter II. with the Gospel of Matthew. 

The author reviews with criticism the evidence concerning the combi- 
nation of the gospels into one collection, discussing with special fullness 
that furnished by Irenzus, Papias, Justin, Tatian and the Muratorian 
Canon (on which he gives a detailed commentary covering five pages). 
His conclusion is that ‘the union of our four Gospels in a single volume 
must have taken place, if not under the eyes and with the participation 
of John, at least a short time after his departure and with the certainty 
of his approval.” 

This arrangement of the critical material, which makes the primary 
question relate to the collection of the writings, is not altogether fortu- 
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nate. The evidence bears primarily on the questions of the origin and 
use of the several gospels, and is better handled with those matters. 
Godet’s arrangement involves some repetition, and yet leaves with but 
meagre treatment the more important subjects taken up later. As to the 
substance of the chapter, it cannot be said to be written with command- 
ing learning or with entirely satisfactory critical acumen. It does not 
assume, however, to be a contribution to knowledge; it is rather a sum- 
mary of conservative results and the grounds on which they rest. It 
may be mentioned that Professor Godet does well to reject with some 
emphasis the view of Reuss, now unfortunately widely current and often 
repeated, that Papias in the familiar fragment from his preface intended 
to disparage the written Gospels in comparison with oral tradition. It 
has been shown by others even more effectively than now by Godet that 
Papias meant not gospels at all but lengthy heretical treatises of an alto- 
gether different character. 

Chapter II. on the Gospel of Matthew contains a long section on the 
Contents and Plan of the Gospel, which is so full as to be almost a short 
commentary. The most interesting parts of the chapter treat of the 
Characteristics and of the Composition of the Gospel. The chief sources 
were (1) the Logia of Matthew, which Godet limits to the five great dis- 
courses, chaps. v.—vii., X., Xiii., xviii., xxiv. f., and (2) “the apostolic tra- 
dition, especially the form in which Matthew reproduced it.” Godet 
holds that Mark was not one of the sources for Matthew. His discus- 
sion of the Synoptic Problem is reserved for a later chapter. The date 
of the Gospel he sets at 60-66, that of the Logia about ten years earlier. 

Chapter IT. is expanded by several excursuses (hardly worthy of in- 
clusion here), and by a discussion of the “ truth of the narrative,” with 
reference both to miracles generally and to those recorded by Matthew 
in particular. This apologetical matter is of questionable value. The 
discussions are not full enough for the thorough scholar, and are hardly 
adapted to affect the mind of the doubter. Their position, too, is badly 
chosen. The miraculous element in the Synoptics or in the Four Gospels 
could better be treated all at once. 

It was doubtless worth while that this Introduction, which may be sus- 
pected to represent the venerable author’s academic lectures, should be 
published. It is the crowning work of a long life devoted to New Testa- 
ment and apologetic study, and shows the author’s well-known qualities, 
thoughtfulness, an admirable style, and rare devoutness of spirit. It 
will be welcome to his many admirers. But it is not wholly easy to 
justify the translation of the book into English. It is not a work of sci- 
entific importance, and taken as a popular handbook is inferior to what 
either already exists in English or could be written by any one of a large 
number of English-speaking scholars, older and younger. 

The translation itself is in the main well done. Obvious errors and 
harshnesses are rare, although there is an annoying and careless incon- 
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sistency in the spelling and accentuation of proper names. Like other 
Scotchmen the translator occasionally employs an odd word or an odd 
meaning ; perhaps to his nationality ought to be attributed the use, re- 
peated over and over again, of “in fine” in the sense of “ finally.” 


JAMES Harpy Ropkss. 
Harvarp Dryiniry Scnoon, CAMBRIDGE. 


The Life of Jesus of Nazareth, a study by Rusu Ruess, Professor of New 
Testament Interpretation in the Newton Theological Institution. [In His- 
torical Series for Bible Students. Edited by Professor CHar.es F, KENT, 
Ph. D., of Brown University, and Professor Frank K. Sanpers, Ph. D., of 


Yale University, Vol. VII.] 16mo, pp. 320. New York: Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. 1900. 


Professor Rhees has undertaken a difficult task and has done it well. 
On a subject of universal interest, beset with difficulties and fenced in 
with a jungle of divergent critical judgments, he has produced a compact 
and readable handbook in which the entire field of criticism is intelli- 
gently surveyed and mapped, and which presents a definite picture of the 
unique personality which is the subject of study. His conclusions are on 
conservative lines, and will, of course, be sharply challenged by adherents 
of a different school; but the book, none the less, will be read with in- 
terest by representatives of all phases of opinion, will give a student a 
clear view of the whole field of discussion, and will serve as an excellent 
preparation for wider and more minute study. The style is vigorous and 
lucid, and, notwithstanding the compression which the limitations of the 
work demand, the author happily escapes dryness. He is well equipped 
for his work. He is familiar with the whole range of Christological 
literature, and the bibliography appended to the volume, if not strictly 
exhaustive, covers every contribution of real importance. The book is 
not controversial, but neither is it dogmatic. The writer’s own positions 
are clearly stated, but he is open-eyed to different or opposite views, will- 
ing to allow them their due weight, and always ready to acknowledge the 
force of a real objection. 

We proceed to note a few of the principal features of the book. 

Professor Rhees does not approach the Gospels with the Church’s in- 
terpretation of Christ as a premise. He comes to them as an inquirer, 
to elicit the testimony to the personality of Jesus furnished by the his- 
torical facts of his human life. He follows in his study the process by 
which the apostles and evangelists finally come to recognize the divine 
nature of Jesus. They regarded him as a man until facts showed him 
to be more. Their knowledge of him progressed in the natural way, from 
the human to the divine. 

In the preliminary chapters, the historical situation, the sources and 
the harmony and chronology of the gospel records are treated. The con- 
clusions on the Synoptic Problem are those accepted by perhaps the ma- 
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jority of modern critics. The attempt to arrange the matter of the Gos- 
pels in accurate chronological order is wisely abandoned. The various 
chronological problems are briefly and clearly stated. Professor Rhees 
is disposed to accept Ramsay’s solution of the difficulty about Quirinus. 

He inclines to the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel — to its 
composition by John in person ; at the same time holding that, even if 
this cannot be proved, the picture of the ministry of Jesus furnished by 
the Gospels must be recognized as coming from an apostolic source. We 
notice the absence of all reference to the question of John’s Ephesian 
residence, which he takes for granted. 

The differences between the Fourth Gospel and the Synoptics, the pre- 
dominance of Galilean incidents in the Synoptic accounts, are explained 
by the one-sided character of Mark’s narrative which, principally, forms 
their biographical framework. The contradiction between John and the 
three is thus reduced to a divergence between two accounts of Jesus’ 
ministry from different points of view. : 

The alleged contradiction between John and the Synoptists with re- 
gard to the early recognition of Jesus as Messiah is not, we think, treated 
fully or definitely enough; and the remarks on the question of two 
cleansings of the temple by Jesus appear to us inconclusive. Accidental 
displacements of the material of the Fourth Gospel are asserted, as xiv. 
30, 31 before xv. and xvi., and the gap between vii. 23 and the inci- 
dent of v. 1-9. Professor Rhees, rightly as we think, gives up the re- 
conciliation of John and the Synoptists as to the precise day of Jesus’ 
death. 

The miraculous birth of Jesus is defended on the ground of the ab- 
sence in the Apostolic Church of any ideas which could have led to its 
invention, while the whole tendency of later Judaism was hostile to any 
such idea as actual incarnation. “The songs of Mary and Zacharias 
bear in themselves the evidence of origin before the doctrine of the cross 
had transformed the Christian idea of the Messiah. ... A Jewish 
Christian would almost certainly have made them more Christian than 
they are, while a non-Christian Jew would never have invented them- 
Taken with the evidence of Ignatius (Ad Eph. xviii., xix) of the very 
early currency of the belief in a miraculous birth, they confirm the im- 
pression that it is easier to aceept the evidence offered for the miracle 
than to account for the origin of the stories as legends. The idea of a 
miraculous birth is very foreign to modern thought : it beeomes credible 
only as the transcendent nature of Jesus is recognized on other grounds. 
It may not be said that the incarnation required a miraculous conception, 
yet it may be acknowledged that a miraculous conception is a most suit- 
able method for a divine incarnation.” 

The human limitations in the life of Jesus are frankly reeognized — 
his normal and natural growth, moral and mental as well as physical, 
the gradual dawning of the Messianic consciousness, and the absence of 
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definite consciousness, during childhood and youth, of a difference be- 
tween himself and his fellows. This clear and uncompromising recog- 
nition of the reality of Jesus’ manhood is a noteworthy feature of the 
book. As to miracles, Professor Rhees holds that we are not in a con- 
dition to estimate the validity of such evidence until we are fully in pos- 
session of the facts of Jesus’ life. The miraculous element in the story 
of his life must be considered in the light of the supreme miracle of his 
person. The question of miracle is one of evidence, not of metaphysical 
possibility. 

The questions of the exorcism of demons and the nature of demoniac 
possession, and the attitude of Jesus towards these, are handled sensibly, 
with no disposition to evade their difficulties and with no pretense of 
a decisive solution. The incident of the devils in the herd of swine is 
evidently regarded as defying explanation. The same common sense is 
apparent in the author’s dealing with the hyperbolical utterances of 
Jesus, such as the camel and the needle’s eye, and with his testimony 
to the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 


Marvin R. Vincent. 
Union Turoxocicat Seminary, N. Y. 


The Biblical Theology of the New Testament. By Ezra P. GouLp, 
D.D. 16mo, pp. 221. 75 cents. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1900. 


The point of view of this last work of the late Dr. Gould is indicated 
in the definition of Biblical Theology on the first page. “It presup- 
poses,” he says, “ that the Bible is not a single book, but a collection of 
books . . . different from each other in the details of their doctrinal 
teaching.” This result of modern Biblical study he characterizes as 
“ preéminent.” The influence of the critical school upon this broad and 
genial scholar is apparent in his division of the New Testament into five 
groups of writings, each representing a distinctive type of doctrine: 1. 
The Synoptic Gospels; 2. The early teaching of the Twelve ; 3. Paul’s 
writings; 4. The later writings of the Twelve; 5. The writings of the 
Alexandrian period, including Colossians, Ephesians, the Pastoral 
Epistles, Hebrews, 2 Peter and Jude, and, whe Johannean writings. 
These divisions are all tolerably clear and well grounded except the 
fourth, in which there is no little obscurity and uncertainty, since it in- 
cludes the Synoptics, placed in the first division, and assumes the genu- 
ineness of 1 Peter and James. "The teaching of Jesus is very inade- 
quately treated, perhaps because another volume in the series is to be 
wholly devoted to this subject. Yet even with this qualification it is to 
be regretted that such ascholar as Dr. Gould should have undertaken, in 
compliance with the requirements of editor or publisher, to treat the the- 
ology of the New Testament within such narrow limits. 

The Pauline thought is treated with comparatively more fullness under 
the heads “Sin and the Law,” “The Righteousness of Faith,” “The 
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Work of Redemption,” “The Completion of the Work of Salvation,” 
and “Christology.” Dr. Gould correctly maintains that to Paul the law, 
whether expressed by voyos or 6 vduos, denoted the whole law, ceremonial 
and ethical. This was abolished in Christ, because he had paid its pen- 
alty, death, on the cross, and “another principle of righteousness was 
established in its stead.” This was the righteousness by faith without 
works. In discussing this doctrine of the Pauline theology the author 
endeavors to find an ethical basis for it, and so to make it appear that the 
apostle taught that a man becomes righteous by means of his faith, and 
for this reason alone is “justified.” If this contention were successful it 
would overthrow the distinctive doctrine of the Pauline theology, which is 
that men are not justified by any works done through faith, but by faith 
imputed for righteousness “ without works” (Rom. iv. 5f.). The asser- 
tion that the righteousness by faith as understood by Paul was “ an inferior 
righteousness ” accepted by God through grace and not of justice has no 
support in the apostle’s teaching. To him this was the righteousness 
par excellence, the only righteousness attainable. The argument that 
dixavodvy does not mean to judge righteous, but to make righteous, because 
it is not followed by the prepositions and cases appropriate to the former 
sense, will not bear examination. The words dixatody éx riotews (Rom. 
iv. 30, v.1), in which the act of justifying is God’s, can mean nothing 
else than that God judges men to be righteous in consequence of their 
faith. This is the same act as imputing faith as righteousness, and it is 
always God who justifies. Paul knows nothing of faith as an agency of 
justification. It is always the ground. Dr. Gould’s course of argument 
leads him to the strange conclusion that Paul teaches that the believer 
becomes twice righteous, — once he is made righteous by his faith, and 
again by “appropriating the sacrifice of Christ” and securing its “ ex- 
piatory effect,” he is “inducted into the state of righteousness” by the 
divine act. In fact, neither of these statements is correct. Paul’s doc- 
trine is simply and only that faith is imputed or reckoned as righteous- 
ness, regardless of anything the man has done except to have faith. He 
knows nothing of the believer being “made righteous” by means of 
his faith or of being ‘inducted into a state of righteousness.” He is 
“reckoned” as righteous in consequence of his faith, and is thus re- 
garded as standing in the same relation to God that he would hold if he 
had done the impossible task of observing the requirements of the law. 
The Fourth Gospel is discussed from the point of view that it contains 
a type of teaching fundamentally different from that of Jesus recorded in 
the Synoptics. The reader is, in fact, introduced in this part of the 
book to “The Johannean Teaching.” This is a sort of Christianized 
Alexandrianism, the peculiarity of which is “ the incarnation of the Lo- 
gos.” The conclusion of this unique Gospel is a depressing pessimism. 
“The world’s treatment of the creative Word is simply a prophecy of its 
treatment of the incarnate Word and of the Spirit, and the result of the 
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whole process is the condemnation of the world. It could not be helped ; 
it was self-condemned from the beginning. It is an impracticable world.” 

On the whole, the book is a good outline and guide for the study of the 
theology of the New Testament, its excellent method compensating to a 
degree for its unsatisfactory brevity. The copious references to the 
standard literature of the subject will be found helpful to the student 
wishing to make extended studies. 


ORELLO CONE. 
CANTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Word Studies in the New Testament. By Prof. Marvin R. VINCENT, 
D.D. Volume IV. Pp. 624. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This is the fourth volume of a valuable series the classification of which 
is likely to furnish a puzzle to some librarians. It is not a lexicon and 
it is not a commentary, although it has some of the prominent character- 
istics of each class. It is a kind of commentary in that it consists, for 
the most part, of an orderly exposition of the significance of the leading 
phrases of the several books of the New Testament; but it is strikingly 
lexical in that, though not alphabetical in its arrangement, it treats words 
very much as the lexicographer does, though with somewhat greater free- 
dom. The generally brief Introductions to the several Epistles (Thes- 
salonians, Galatians, the Pastoral Epistles, Hebrews) which are covered 
by this volume are such as would naturally find place in any concise com- 
mentary of the present day. 

That “ grammatical interpretation” which is now fully recognized as 
lying at the foundation of all scientific study of the contents of the New 
Testament rightly begins with just such minute and careful study of the 
meanings of words as we here meet with. The result of such labors is 
an accumulation of masses of prepared material lying in heaps ready for 
the use of the builder. The beginner in New Testament exegesis should 
be thankful that so much preliminary labor has been saved him. 

The author’s treatment of 2 Tim. iii. 16 will serve as an illustration of 
what has been said above concerning the mingling of verbal criticism and 
interpretation, besides being suggestive in other respects. The Author- 
ized Version, which, together with the Greek, is made the basis of com- 
ment, reads: “ All Scripture | is given by inspiration of God, | and is 
profitable | for doctrine, | for reproof, | for correction, | for instruction 
in righteousness.” The passage is treated in seven paragraphs deal- 
ing with the seven portions the limits of which we have indicated by ver- 
tical lines. (1) In correction of the common conception that the whole 
Bible is here referred to, it is shown that the adjective is distributive, and 
that a better rendering would be, ‘‘ Hvery Scripture, that is, every pas- 
sage of Scripture.” (2) It is shown that the single Greek word rendered 
“given by inspiration” means literally God-breathed, and “tells us 
nothing of the peculiar character or limits of inspiration beyond the fact 
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that it proceeds from God.” The translation is corrected to, Hvery 
divinely inspired Scripture (3) is also profitable, that is, “ besides being 
so inspired and for that reason.” (4) Teaching is substituted for doc- 
trine, and (5) conviction for reproof. (6) Attention is called to the fact 
that correction, from the etymology of the Greek word, is a setting right. 
(7) Chastisement or discipline is preferred to instruction. Upon right- 
eousness there is no comment, perhaps because the word has been previ- 
ously treated. In general the statements made are supported by suitable 
Scripture references, when such are available. 

The comments are for the most part brief, not often filling an entire 
page, although to two important passages, 2 Thess. i. 9 and 1 Tim. v. 1, 
considerable space is devoted. The peculiarities of the vocabularies of 
the Pastoral Epistles and of Hebrews are given in tabular form, and the 
book has full indexes both of English and Greek words. 


GrorcE L. Cary. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Publications diverses sur Le Fidéisme, et son Application a l’Enseigne- 
ment Chrétien traditionnel, par EuGkne MEn«&Goz, professeur & la Fa- 
culté de Théologie protestante de l’Université de Paris. 8vo,pp.414. Paris : 
Fischbacher. 1900. 


This volume is a collection of articles reprinted from various sources. 
The first fifty pages reproduce a little book published in 1879 under the 
title, “‘ Reflections upon the Gospel of Salvation.” “ In this book,” Pro- 
fessor Ménégoz writes, “I reached the limit of my thought. I have 
nothing to add or to subtract. All that I have published is only devel- 
opment, application, defense of that doctrine around which my theo- 
logical ideas cluster.” The doctrine referred to gives the title to the 
collection, — “ Le Fidéisme,’” —a word coined (from the Reformation 
slogan sola fide) the better to express his fundamental thesis, “ Salva- 
tion is by faith alone, independent of creeds” or beliefs. He differen- 
tiates his thought from Luther’s “Justification by Faith” by defining 
faith to be “consecration to the will of God.” It is a state of living 
rather than a mental or spiritual act. His gospel is, “‘ He who will give 
his heart to God will be saved; he who will not give his heart to God 
will be condemned, no matter how orthodox he may have been ” (p. 53). 
The theological superstructure built upon this foundation is Le Fidéisme. 

He applies this principle to the various theological questions, Authority, 
Atonement, Criticism, Trinity and others less important. God in the 
soul is the only ultimate authority, and he “demands only this one 
thing of us, that we be true to the light he has given to us,” which light 
is our Reason instructed by his immanent Spirit. In his idea of the 
Trinity Professor Ménégoz is Sabellian in so far as he teaches that the 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit are but different manifestations of the single 
divine consciousness, although he is careful to insist upon certain meta- 
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physical divergencies from the teachings of Sabellius (p. 349). He 
affirms: “I believe in God transcendent, in God immanent objective, in 
God immanent subjective, one God blessed forever” (p. 353). He is 
sure that this doctrine of the Trinity is not contained in the Scriptures. 
Christ was “the perfect manifestation of the immanence of the Holy 
Spirit in the spirit of man, but not a wnique manifestation” (p. 347). 
In him “ the Spirit of God was mysteriously united and fused with the 
spirit of man in such a way as to form a divine-human consciousness ” 
(p. 343). “Only in things moral and religious was Jesus the perfect 
manifestation of the truth. In all other domains he shared the fallibility 
common to the sons of men, with all the chances of truth and error which 
comport with the use of our intelligence” (p. 345). 

Perhaps this is sufficient to show the author's attitude. Everywhere 
he is dominated by a deep religious feeling. One feels that traditional 
teaching is set aside for the sole purpose of outlining a vitally spiritual 
substitute. ‘Le Fidéisme” is a suggestive book, but sometimes puzzling 
by reason of its too finely drawn distinctions in theory, and the confusion 
consequent upon putting new patches upon an old garment. Professor 
Ménégoz has the courage of his convictions and has often been assailed 
by conservative critics. But one wishes that he had felt free to shake off 
the technical words when he outgrew their ancient meaning. Ancient 
names of ancient dogmas have significance only so long as their traditional 
meaning is retained. When the dogmas are repudiated a painful am- 
biguity results from forcing the traditional word upon the contradicting 
statement. 


JAMES EELIs. 
Boston. 


Introduction to Ethics. By Franx TuHItty, Professor of Philosophy in 


the University of Missouri. Pp. ix, 346. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1900. 


Professor Thilly has already won an honorable place among our philo- 
sophical writers. As the translator of Weber’s admirable history of 
Philosophy, and more recently of Paulsen’s Ethics, he has laid students 
and teachers alike under a deep obligation. No task is more important 
than translation, none more thankless, and in none is success more rarely 
attained. To read the translation of a philosophical work in which the 
clear, vigorous style, moving easily and surely to its goal, betrays not 
only a mastery of the writer’s language but the rarer mastery of his 
thought — this is to enjoy a pleasure as unusual as it is keen. Sucha 
pleasure Professor Thilly has provided for his readers, and for it one of 
their number is glad to take this opportunity to express his thanks. 

In the book, the title of which we have prefixed to this review, we note 
the same qualities which have characterized Professor Thilly’s work as a 
translator, — a clear and easy style, a wide and thorough knowledge of 
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the literature, a firm grasp of the subject matter, and an excellent ar- 
rangement of the material. There is not a dull page in the book from 
beginning to end. There is no passage in which the author leaves his 
reader in any doubt as to his opinion or as to the reason for it. He has 
thought his subject through, and writes with the ease which comes from 
mastery. The book is dedicated to Professor Paulsen, and the influence 
of the friend and master is everywhere apparent. But the agreement is 
that of a mature and independent student who has studied the problem 
for himself, and made up his own mind. We cannot better indicate the 
author’s standpoint than by giving a brief outline of his treatment. Pro- 
fessor Thilly defines ethics as “the science of right and wrong” (p. 
11). Its subject-matter is “human conduct, that is, consciously purposive 
action,” so far as it is made the subject of moral judgments. By its 
special interest in such judgments ethics is differentiated from psychology, 
with which in other respects it stands in close relations. In conscience 
the author finds “a complexus of psychical elements” (p. 79), partly 
emotional — the feelings of obligation, and of approval and disapproval, 
partly cognitive-—the judgments which result from these feelings. 
“When I declare an act to be right or wrong, I am expressing my feel- 
ings with reference to it” (p. 83). Both feeling and judgment must be 
present in every moral act. As to the origin of conscience, Professor 
Thilly denies that it is innate. Obligation is not a primary, but a second- 
ary feeling. It is evolved from other instincts which must be regarded 
as innate, such, for example, as “ the feeling of resentment, the fear of 
others’ resentment, the regard for others’ opinions, the impulse of imita- 
tion, the sympzihetic regard for others’ welfare, the tendency to submit 
to superior powers, or to obey commands” (p. 100). The most that he 
will concede is the fact that man is born with certain “ instinctive factors 
of consciousness,’ out of which, “under the proper conditions,” the 
higher moral feelings will grow. 

To the problem of the ethical standard the major portion of the book 
is devoted. After rejecting the view which finds the ethical quality of 
an act in its intrinsic nature, apart from its effects, the author surveys at 
length the historical theories of the highest good. He divides them into 
two great classes, — the hedonistic, or that which finds the highest good 
in pleasure, either of one’s self or others ; and the energistic, or that which 
finds the highest good in action, self-development and expression, the re- 
alizing of the capacities with which man is endowed. He shows histori- 
cally how the two views have tended to approximate, and after a some- 
what needlessly technical criticism of hedonism on psychological grounds, 
gives his own adhesion to some form of energism. His positive state- 
ment of the highest good is disappointingly vague. It must include ego- 
ism and altruism, self-love and the love of others, but just in what pro- 
portion it is difficult to determine. To quote his own words: “The 
summum bonum .. . is that which human beings universally strive 
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after for its own sake, which for them has absolute worth. It differs for 
different nations and times, depending upon different inner and outer 
conditions. Hence it is not possible to give a detailed picture of the 
highest good. All that we can do is to observe the similarities existing 
between the different ideals of humanity, and to embrace these under a 
general formula or principle. This formula or principle is, of course, 
bound to be vague and indefinite, a mere outline of the general direction 
of human strivings. We defined it as the preservation and unfolding of 
individual and social, physical and spiritual life, in adaptation to the sur- 
roundings” (p. 284). The discovery and determination of the special 
rules which lead to the realization of this end belong to practical ethics. 

The book concludes with chapters on Optimism and Pessimism, and 
on Character and Freedom. In the first, the author defends the thesis 
that life is worth living. The second, in which, it need hardly be said, 
he takes a strongly deterministic position, stands in no close relation to 
the rest of the book, and seems to have been added chiefly to satisfy the 
time-honored tradition which requires of ethical treatises a theoretical 
discussion of the freedom of the will. 

It is impossible in the space at our command to criticise the views 
which we have just passed in review. The position occupied by Professor 
Thilly is a familiar one, and the arguments which can be brought against 
it are not new. The fact that the feeling of obligation appears in con- 
sciousness later than other feelings does not prove that it can be derived 
from simpler elements, nor does the teleological character of the moral 
standard render superfluous its @ priori sanction. Professor Thilly has 
taken some steps toward recognizing the truth for which Intuitionism 
stands. We believe that it is possible to go still farther without denying 
any of the facts for which he contends. But while dissenting in some 
respects from the positions of the author, we recognize that he has pro- 
duced a book which is not only interesting and stimulating in itself, but 
which, through its discriminating bibliographies and clear and concise 
reviews of the history of the great ethical problems, will prove of great 
service in the class-room. 


Witit1am Apams Brown. 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Puritan Preaching in England. A Study of Past and Present. By Joun 
Brown, B. A., D. D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1900. 


** What can you find to give lectures about ?” an eminent clergyman 
once asked an instructor in homiletics. Whether the many courses of 
Lyman Beecher lectures on preaching may have solved the question, or 
have increased the difficulty of answering it, may be a matter of doubt. 
But they certainly show that few things are more interesting to the 
young minister than the experience of those who have gained distinction 
in the work he has just taken up, together with their own judgments as 
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to the reasons for success or failure. Many would probably reckon the 
suggestions and inspirations gained from such sources among the most 
helpful of their lives. When, then, the successor and biographer of 
John Bunyan, and the historian of the Pilgrims and the Puritans gives 
lectures on preaching, we naturally expect from him an interesting and 
instructive book. 

We are not disappointed. Dr. Brown gives us, indeed, in this volume, 
little of his personal experience and methods, save as they are indicated 
in his presentation of the worthies he evidently delights to honor and 
commend. But this is a large exception. Few books contain more of 
their authors’ bent of mind and central convictions. The underlying 
thesis is that the religious doctrine and preaching exemplified in Puri- 
tanism has been the main current of spiritual life and practical piety in 
England, from Wickliffe to Spurgeon and Alexander Maclaren. Dr. 
Brown would not probably press the view so far as some of his co-reli- 
gionists. He would extend the term Puritanism to include the mission of 
the Preaching Frairs, of whose work Wickliffe’s Poor Preachers were 
the successors and continuators, and the spirit if not the methods of 
Wesley and the Salvation Army. Further, he would broaden it enough 
to cultivate intellectual sympathy with all the great leaders of religious 
thought. But it is evident that his conviction follows his heart in find- 
ing substantial truth and efficient power in the Evangelical system alone. 
He glows over the sermons of Latimer and the Cambridge Puritans, 
and is rightly enthusiastic about the great visions of Bunyan, and the 
social work and sanely heroic work of Baxter. The best chapters of the 
book are those that portray the connection between the theological 
scheme of Bunyan and his immortal allegory, and describe the regen- 
erating moral power of Baxter’s unwearied preaching and pastoral ser- 
vice at Kidderminster. An anecdote illustrating the tolerant spirit of 
Baxter is worth repeating. When he was called to London to advise 
with Cromwell as to “settling the fundamentals of religion” Baxter 
urged measures so broad that he was told his proposed settlement might 
be subscribed to by a Papist or a Socinian. “So much the . better,” 
replied Baxter, “‘and so much the fitter for the matter of concord.” 

In the lecture on the Cambridge Platonists Dr. Brown improves the 
occasion to read us a homily on the inadequacy of the “ natural reason” 
and the perils of abstract preaching. He cites Coleridge’s unjust epi- 
gram that they were rather Plotinists than Platonists, as though Cud- 
worth’s and Tillotson’s “cold rationalism,” had anything in common 
with the syncretism of the early Neo-Platonists save the too exclusive 
intellectualism. It is clear enough who it is that Dr. Brown has in 
hand here for practical correction; though in just what sense he would 
oppose “ God’s own revelation” to the inadequacy of reason does not 
clearly appear. But much that he says of speculative and moralistic 
preaching is very true and worthy of serious consideration. 
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Indeed, without discussing the author’s leading thesis, we may enjoy 
the sketches his book gives us of some of the most influential and sig- 
nificant figures of the religious history of England, and be helped by 
the many practical counsels and suggestions he weaves into his biographi- 
cal outlines. Good sense, earnestness, and candor characterize the book. 
It is much, too, that its fresh and vigorous style syeceeds in making 
even the outlines of Puritan sermons readable. Such exceedingly dry 
bones are seldom clothed in living flesh. The historical sketches are, 
indeed, sometimes too slight for distinct outline, as for instance that 
which describes Wickliffe and his times. The homiletical elaboration 
sometimes blurs the picture. But there is no lack of clearness or vigor 
in drawing the practical lesson. 


Henry H. BARsBeEr. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL ScHoou. 


A History of Babylonia and Assyria. By Ropert Wi111am Rocers, 
Ph. D., D. D., LL.D. Two vols., pp. xx, 429; xv, 418. New York: 
Eaton & Mains. 1900. 


He is a man of courage almost audacious who dares in these days put 
forth a large work on the subject that Dr. Rogers’ volumes discuss. The 
most elementary preparation for such a task makes clear that the ma- 
terials for a work of this kind are accumulating at a rate too rapid for 
the mere decipherers of the documents to keep up. Museums are half 
full of undeciphered texts to which immense additions are making each 
year. No site yet excavated has been exhausted, has been more than 
scratched ; and there are a score of sites as promising as any thus far 
worked. Hence a volume in this department may soon become obsolete. 

But Maspero in three huge volumes, and McCurdy in two large ones, 
had led the way and received approval. Professor Rogers might also 
hope to do service in a field too little tilled. We are not surprised to 
find him repeating the experience of every investigator in this field. 
His preface informs us that “large parts of the book have been written 
twice or thrice as changes in opinion and the discovery of material have 
modified the views previously entertained.” It may comfort the author 
to realize that all those who deal with this subject, either as teachers or 
writers, share with him the joy of having to rewrite chapters to-day in 
which to correct mistakes made yesterday, so rapidly does new material 
come to light. 

The matter and arrangement of the two volumes before us are as fol 
lows. The material is in four books with appendixes. Book I. contains 
the “ prolegomena,” viz., eight chapters upon early European knowledge 
of Persian and Babylonian remains, — architectural and inscriptional, — 
the process and progress of discovery, decipherment, exploration and 
excavation, down to the year 1900 (253 pages) ; and four chapters on 
Sources, Country, People, and Chronology (pp. 254-348). Book II. 
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covers the “History of Babylonia” in the divisions “‘To the Fall of 
Larsa, the Two Dynasties of Babylon, the Kassite Dynasty, and the 
Dynasty of Isin” (pp. 349-429). The second volume opens with Book 
III., on the “History of Assyria,” in eleven chapters (pp. 1-296). 
Book IV. has for its subject the ‘“ Chaldean Empire,” in three chapters 
(pp- 297-382). There are three appendixes, including a rather meagre 
bibliography, and three indexes. 

The question of proportion obtrudes itself in the foregoing analysis. 
The preliminary matter, in which the real subject of the book is not 
touched, covers 253 pages, or almost one third of the work. The history 
of Babylon from c. 4500 to c. 1075 B. C. is told in 81 pages, though the 
“‘ Sources,” etc., required 95. It is just in this part that we need all the 
light obtainable, and considerable new material is obtainable which has 
not been used. Assyria demands 295 pages, and to Chaldza are given 
only 84 pages. These proportions do not appear just. The story of 
the rediscovery of the Euphrates empires is interesting enough ; but was 
it wise to devote almost one third of the whole space to the history of 
how we learned the history? On the other hand, we must give the 
author full credit for perhaps the best summary yet furnished of the 
steps by which present knowledge has been attained. 

When we inquire about the method of treatment, we note that the 
author had set for himself certain limits and has kept within them. 
Those limits confined him to the external history alone. His interest is 
neither social, literary, nor religious ; it is political, dynastic, chronological, 
annalistic. Hence we hear little about the structure of society and its 
development at any stage. And we learn very little of the literature of 
Babylonia, the epics, the poems, the ritual, except as the tablets furnish 
chronological or historical data. Nor can we learn much of the religion, 
its types and forms and ceremonies and development, from Dr. Rogers. 
All this was outside our author’s plan. It was his purpose to deal with 
the annals, to recount events looked at from the standpoint of empire, 
and he has done it. We state this for the information of the would-be 
buyer, and do not count it a blemish. The learned professor. was in 
pursuit of a certain scholarly object — the order of the dynasties and of 
the kings and their political doings ; he denied to himself the (to many) 
more interesting matters of poetry and literature and religion. And this 
is all useful. 

The excellences of the work are many. The story of the rediscovery 
of the empires is well told. The account of the Sumerian controversy is 
lucid. The data for the chronology have never been better set forth, 
though we regret the provisional acceptance of 3800 B. c. for Sargon’s 
date; Hommel’s date at present seems better — c. 3400 B. c. Exceed- 
ingly suggestive of the growth of our knowledge is the full list of kings 
on pages I. 336 ff. Assyriologists will know how to account for dis- 
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this volume, though footnotes explaining major differences in the way of 
reading the names would have helped the reader who compares Rogers 
and, say, McCurdy or Hommel or Delitzsch. The objection made above 
in the remarks upon proportion may be partially waived in view of the 
fragmentary character of our knowledge of events prior to 2000 B. c. 
Fuller knowledge of Assyria may warrant fuller treatment at this point. 

The author’s acquaintance with German has not led, as is so often the 
case, to a cumbrous German-English style. The sentences are short and 
lucid — the reviewer has noted not one obscure period. The author’s 
knowledge of Assyrian is first-hand, revealed by numerous marks of 
scholarship in cuneiform. We can pay the work no higher compliment 
than to say that a serviceable bibliography of Babylonian and Assyrian his- 
tory in English would be — Maspero’s “ Dawn of Civilization,” “ Struggle 
of the Nations,” and “ Passing of the Empires,” McCurdy’s “ History, 
Prophecy, and the Monuments,” and the two volumes before us. Not 
that we equate these works in value, but that they admirably supplement 
each other. We have as usual to speak well of the publishers’ part. The 
Methodist Book Concern, with its large and constant clientéle, can afford 
new type, excellent paper, good sewing, substantial covers, excellent 
proof-reading ; and it furnishes them. These volumes are no discredit 
even to them. But is not “ Chaldian ” (II. 410, col. 2, line 9) a mis- 
print ? 

Gro. W. Giumore. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


An Essay on Personality as a Philosophical Principle. By the Rev. 
Witrrip Ricumonp, M. A. London: Edward Arnold. 1900. 


The principle illustrated in this book is defined by the author as a 
kind of philosophical socialism. He starts with the experience of hu- 
manity at its best, and from the capacity for social fellowship attempts 
to derive and to expound the idea of personality. Personality, he defines 
as the capacity of society, fellowship, communion. It transcends limited 
individuality, as active experience shows, since desire, law, and the 
moral and religious life all reveal primary relations to social fellowship. 
So, too, in the intellectual sphere, perception in the individual is but the 
organ of collective experience, as testimony, language, the truth in sci- 
ence, and even the appeal to individual judgment severally illustrate. 
The collective mind is recognized as the ultimate authority. In like 
manner the emotional aspect of experience bears witness to a social prin- 
ciple as its constitutive element. The social pleasures are keenest; a 
common sense of beauty is implied in art; and morality and religion 
have their supreme interest in the emotion of mutual eommunion between 
persons. 

Personality is thus shown to be the capacity for fellowship. This capa- 
city is often unrealized since men largely fail of their destiny. Philosophy 
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has shared in this failure of actual life, and has thus been led to separate 
mind from reality. As the expression of the intellectual faculty, it has 
also divided thought from feeling and will, and has thus widened the 
gulf between personality and reality. To reveal personality in its true 
nature as the capacity for fellowship this abstract intellectualism must 
be transcended, and the threefold aspects of personal life be restored to 
their organic union. 

Such is the general view which Mr. Richmond undertakes to establish 
and illustrate in successive chapters on Feeling, Will, Intellect, and Emo- 
tion, — feeling being considered the background of personality, the simple 
“ consciousness ” from which the three aspects of self-consciousness, desire, 
perception and emotion, emerge and develop in their various phases and 
complex forms. We cannot follow the author in the development of his 
argument, which follows an orderly course through the various departments 
of human nature, finding illustration of its central thesis in each, and cul- 
minating in religion as the love of God, the consummation and cause of 
fellowship, at once the ideal and complete experience of reality. Still 
less do we care to present any detailed criticism of this argument. It is 
set forth with great clearness and candor, and it shows the working of a 
systematic and thoroughly trained intelligence. The reader will per- 
haps question whether the main point does not remain an unproved 
postulate. It is difficult to see how fellowship, or the capacity for it, can 
be the foundation principle of personality, — since personality seems to 
be involved if not presupposed in every movement towards fellowship. 
That personality is rooted in a reality deeper than the limited individual 
would seem to be proved by the very possibility of social communion ; 
but that the capacity for such communion is causal or constitutive of per- 
sonality, or wholly identical with it, is as far from evident as the author’s 
further contention that it is also the essential principle of perception, 
desire and morality. 


Henry H. BARrser. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Idealism and Theology: A Study of Presuppositions. By Cuartes F. 
p’Arcy, B.D. Pp. viii, 294. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1899. 


In this volume from Mr. d’Arcy’s pen there is clear evidence of the 
same vigor and originality of thought which marked his “ Short Study of 
Ethics.” In the present work, however, Mr. d’Arcy’s abilities and inge- 
nuity appear to us to be to a great extent wasted on an elaborate but 
futile endeavor to prove that the intellectual and moral discordances 
which are inherent in the Hegelian Weltanschauung can all be converted 
into harmonies, if instead of conceiving of God as simply personal, we 
conceive of Him as also super-personal and tri-personal. Few critics of 
the current Absolute Idealism have pointed out its unsatisfactory features 
more lucidly and forcibly than our author has done in the book before 
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us. In the very able introductory chapter on “ Naturalism and Jdeal- 
ism” he says: “ The idealism which is now in the ascendant is simply a 
translated naturalism. It is naturalism standing on its head. The ne- 
cessity which pervades nature becomes, by an inevitable transition of 
thought, the freedom of the absolute. . . . Now, since idealism is bound 
to regard the absolute as possessed of perfect freedom, unfettered self- 
determination, it is, ipso facto, bound to regard nature as hopelessly tied 
in the chain of necessity. Miracle becomes not improbable, but impos- 
sible. For the imperfect induction by which naturalism renders the 
supernatural unlikely, idealism substitutes an iron deduction which ren- 
ders it impossible.” 

Mr. d’Arcy appears to us to give in this passage a correct account of 
recent Hegelianism; and it is evidently just because Hegelianism does 
thus make all supernatural interferences, or new creations, impossible and 
inconceivable, does, as Mr. d’Arcy says, “ make prayer unmeaning, and 
free-will a polite fiction,” that it is now becoming increasingly popu- 
lar with thinkers of a predominantly scientific turn of mind, while it is 
losing its hold upon thinkers who are most deeply interested in ethics and 
religion. If, then, our author firmly believes in these alleged super- 
natural interferences and in human free-will, one would think that he 
would at once part company with a system of philosophy which so entirely 
undermines these fundamental beliefs, and would throw in his lot with 
such theists as Lotze and Martineau, whose philosophy is quite compat- 
ible with the beliefs in question. This, however, is not Mr. d’Arcy’s 
way. He still seems to think that absolute idealism is the true philosophy ; 
and, consequently, the strange combination throughout this work of views 
of nature and humanity which are distinctly non-Hegelian, with a general 
conception of reality and of phenomenal causation which is Hegelian, is 
a constant source of perplexity to the reader. Nor in our case has this 
perplexity been at all relieved by the author’s laborious endeavor to show 
that, given a tri-personal conception of the Godhead, all these apparent 
inconsistencies vanish. “If,” says Mr. d’Arcy, “God were simply one 
person, one intelligence, then nature should reveal on examination a sys- 
tem perfectly rational from end to end. There would be no breaks, no 
inexplicable elements. The ideal of science would be perfectly realized. 
Physical necessity would reign triumphant throughout the whole domain 
of fact. The universe would become utterly intelligible. If, however, 
there is a personal multiplicity in the Godhead, we must expect to find 
in nature contingent elements, which, in kind and extent, are worthy of 
being attributed to a Divine originator” (p. 147). It is evident that the 
formidable difficulty which Mr. d’Arcy professes to find in the presence 
of interferences, new departures in evolution, etc., has really no existence 
except for thinkers who embrace the Hegelian view of phenomenal cau- 
sation, But eminent thinkers of the most different philosophical schools, 
such as J. S. Mill, Martineau, Lotze, Huxley and William James, agree 
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in denying the validity of this idealist conception of causation, and main- 
tain that what is called the principle of the uniformity of nature is 
founded upon no necessary law of thought, but simply upon observation 
of facts. In their view, therefore, the reality or non-reality of these vari- 
ations and new departures in the process of evolution is simply a question 
of adequate evidence; and if Mr. d’Arcy can adduce for their reality 
; sufficient evidence, as he evidently believes he can, then the above-men- 
; tioned philosophers, if they are also theists, would find in these pheno- 

mena no reason whatever for calling in question the uni-personality of 
/ the Deity, but would argue that from the absolute point of view of God, 
| a universe which involves occasional new creations, and which is com- 
patible with human free-will, is a more rational universe, — that is to say, 
is a universe which satisfies intellectual, moral and spiritual needs more 
completely than a universe constructed after the Hegelian fashion could 
possibly do. 

An obvious fallacy seems to us to pervade all Mr. d’Arcy’s attempts to 
establish tri-personality in the Deity — a fallacy which has its roots in the 
Hegelian dogma that the Eternal Subject thinks, but does not directly 
cause or act, and that therefore the efficient causes of phenomena are to 
be sought simply among previous phenomena. Mr. d’Arcy says, and 
says rightly, that if God were simply uni-personal, then the universe 
should contain no inexplicable elements. Then he proceeds to argue that 
the universe does exhibit marks of interference, and of new creative de- 
partures which are inexplicable, and therefore God must be multiper- 
sonal. But, we ask Mr. d’Arcy, to whom are these so-called inter- 
ferences inexplicable? To the uni-personal God? Certainly not: for He 
knows that the cause of each one of them is in the wisdom and the love 
which pertain to the essence of His own being, and in the personal ener- 
gizing which gives physical expression to the Divine idea. To Him there 
: are no inexplicable new departures ; it is simply to the human mind that 
i they are inexplicable because man only sees new phenomenal effects and 
: cannot directly penetrate into the Divine Causality to which these new 
effects are due. 

We are entirely at one with Mr. d’Arcy in his powerful contention that 
the nature of God, in whom all individual souls have their source and 
their uniting principle, must wholly transcend, while it nevertheless in- 
cludes, those elements of personality of which we human beings are con- 
scious ; but whei. our author, in order to get rid of certain gratuitous 
difficulties imposed upon him by his idealistic philosophy, talks of a com- 
: bination in the Eternal of Three Divine Persons who severally interfere 
with, and supplement each other’s activity, he seems to us to be invent- 
ing a quite fanciful psychology of the Godhead, which, in so far as it 
is intelligible at all, is at once grossly anthropomorphic and virtually tri- 
. theistic. 

A similar incoherence appears to vitiate Mr. d’Arcy’s attempt to com- 
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bine a real belief in the freedom of the human will and the consequent 
moral responsibility with the Hegelian conception of the Self and its rela- 
tion to motives. That he believes that the individual soul can, in seasons 
of temptation, freely choose between the good and the bad motives which 
it simultaneously feels, appears to be unquestionable; for he says “the 
possibility of goodness involves the possibility of badness, the very exist- 
ence of a state of things in which moral experience is to take place im- 
plies the permission of the immoral.” But, if this is the case, how are 
we to reconcile with this the following Hegelian account of the nature of 
man’s moral freedom? “The freedom of the will,” says Mr. d’Arcy, 
“‘ exists just because the will is governed by motives. The motive is the 
idea of the end at which the action aims. It occurs in consciousness, and 
is therefore determined by the self. Motived volition is, therefore, self- 
determined action, and is consequently free.” This so-called freedom 
simply means conscious spontaneity. According to it man necessarily 
acts in accordance with the motive which happens at the moment to be 
the strongest ; and on this theory of the self and its relation to its mo- 
tives it becomes absolutely impossible and inconceivable that a man’s 
moral character could have developed in the smallest degree otherwise 
than it actually has developed. How, then, is this difficulty, or apparent 
self-contradiction, the existence of which Mr. d’Arcy candidly admits, to 
be overcome? Hegelians in general deny that it really exists; for they, 
like Mr. Bradley, pooh-pooh the libertarian view of the will as an ex- 
ploded delusion. But Mr. d’Arcy is too conscientious a student of the 
facts of our moral consciousness to take this course; and so he resorts to 
his theory of a super-personal and multi-personal God. “If,” he says, 
“the opposition is to be overcome, it can only be by an ultimate super- 
personal unity. This unity is not to be regarded as irrational, it is rather 
superrational, which means that it is rational, and also more than rational. 
If it is to be called reason, then it is a reason which possesses a principle 
of unification higher than any known to human reason.” In a chapter 
on “The Ultimate Unity,” Mr. d’Arcy gives us an excellent treatment 
of “The Place and Function of Mysticism in Theology,” and he truly 
says that in “all mysticism there is an element of faith. There is the 
daring leap of thought towards something which is only partially within 
the reach of thought.” We admit fully that there must be that in the 
nature of the Supreme Being which wholly transcends the range of hu- 
man reason ; but it would be the virtual paralysis of all theology and 
philosophy to contend, as Mr. d’Arcy does, that propositions which, to 
our reason, are essentially self-contradictory, become perfectly harmonious 
when seen from the point of view of the multi-personal God. Christianity 
and common sense both maintain that willful sin puts the sinner for the 
time being in really discordant relations with the eternal Father within 
him, and to argue, as Mr. d’Arcy does, that this would indeed seem dis- 
cordance to a uni-personal God, but is transformed into perfect harmony 
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when viewed in relation to a tri-personal deity is, we cannot but think, as 
much at variance with sound philosophy as it is with ethical and spiritual 
experience. Mr. d’Arcy’s attachment to the Hegelian psychology must 
indeed be strong when he allows it to lead him into these manifest self- 
contradictions ; which contradictions would at once vanish if he would 
accept the view of the Self and its moral freedom which is advocated by 
such libertarian thinkers as Lotze, Professor William James, Professor 
James Seth and James Martineau. 

In short, Mr. d’Arcy has come to clearly discern that the current He- 
gelian idealism cannot be rationally reconciled with the facts of the moral 
and religious life. Nevertheless he still clings to an .:sentially Hegelian 
Weltanschauung ; and the result is a pervading inconsisteney in his 
philosophizing and an elaborate but vain endeavor to overcome this in- 
consistency by recourse to the mystery of the Trinity, rather than by the 
simple and “natural process of rejecting those idealistic preconceptions 
from which the inconsistency takes its rise. 

As our author himself tells us, “ the motto of Hegelian idealism is ‘all 
or none’;” and we feel no doubt that this attempt to combine its funda- 
mental preconceptions with such utterly uncongenial elements as a belief 
in miracle, in new creative departures in evolution, and in true freedom 
of moral choice, is a Quixotic enterprise which cannot fail to prove as 
unsatisfactory to the genuine Hegelian as to the rational Christian Theist, 
and which, at the best, can only win a temporary welcome from those 
orthodox believers who have already accepted the tri-une conception of 
the Godhead on the basis of an external miraculous revelation. 


Cuartes B. Upton. 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OxFORD. 


An Introduction to the New Testament. By BENJAMIN WISNER Ba- 
con, D. D. Professorof New Testament Exegesis in Yale Divinity School. 
Pp. viii, 285. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1900. 


With each new issue the series of New Testament Handbooks edited 
by Professor Shailer Matthews proves itself a brilliant success. The 
works are brief and yet adequate for the student. They are prepared 
on the basis of ample learning and with independent critical judgment. 
They are such books as help a reader to shape his opinions on proper in- 
tellectual principles. Their terse and natural expression is a pleasant 
relief from the dull ecclesiastical tone of many older books. Professor 
Bacon’s contribution to the series has been awaited with eagerness and 
it will be used with satisfaction. Theological classes have had to deplore 
the need of such a book, concise, complete, clear and scientific. After 
the abandonment of the project of translating Professor Jiilicher’s ad- 
mirable Hinleitung, the demand for a manual has been imperative. Dr. 
Bacon’s Introduction is probably better adapted for our students than 
Jiilicher’s would have been, for the expression of the German work is 
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often suggested by German discussions that lie beyond the ken of the 
American learner. 

While the object of this notice is to heartily commend the work to 
the clergy and the laity without detailed discussion, it is proper to say 
that Dr. Bacon is unnecessarily urgent for early dates for the literature 
of the New Testament, and to some of us, at least, will seem too eager to 
justify uncritical tradition. The defense of Pauline authorship for 
II. Thessalonians and Ephesians, the view that I. Peter is “the adoptive 
work of Peter writing by Silvanus” and that the Apocalypse is by the 
Apostle John, — these are positions which are not likely to be justified. 
The dating of the Epistle of James about 90 A. D. is made possible by 
the early dates claimed for Hebrews and I. Peter, but it ignores the pos- 
sibility of the use of Matthew and Luke. The opinion that Jude and 
I. John are aimed at the Cainite sect, and date from ca. 90 A. D., is not 
helped by allusion to Friedlinder’s argument for a pre-Christian Jewish 
origin of that sect. The epistles in question allude to a gnostic party 
within the Christian fold. The suggestion that the Epistle of James and 
Hebrews were addressed to a Roman synagogue (Synagogue of the He- 
brews) which had passed as a body over to Christianity is an interesting 
but hazardous view. The excellent chapter on the Formation of the 
Canon prints the important passages from Papias and the Muratorian 
Fragment; it is injudicious, we think, to have emended the text of Pa- 
pias in accordance with the author’s doubtful theory. Whatever reserves 
we may thus have it is clear that the discussion of this excellent work 
in the theological schools of our country will contribute to the longed-for 
end of well-considered scientific agreement about the literary history of 
the New Testament. 


F. A. CHRISTIE. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The Seven Ecumenical Councils of the Undivided Church. Their 
Canons and Dogmatic Decrees, together with the Canons of all the Local 
Synods which have received Ecumenical Acceptance. Edited, with Notes 
Gathered from the Writings of the Greatest Scholars, by HENRY R. Perct- 
vaL,M.A.,D.D. (Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 2d 
Series, vol. xiv.) Pages xxxv, 671. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The long title correctly describes this work, in which the author at- 
tempts nothing beyond compilation, regarding it as an “impertinence”’ | 
for him to add anything to what greater scholars have said on the sub- 
ject. He accepts “all the doctrinal decrees of the seven ecumenical 
synods as infallible and irreformable ” (preface, p. ix), and he aims sim- 
ply to present an accurate English translation of the decrees and canons, 
adding various notes and comments, usually by Catholic and Anglican 
scholars. For the text our author depends chiefly upon Labbe and Cos- 
sart’s Concilia. The translations are sometimes painfully literal. For 
notes and comments Bishop Beveridge’s Synodicon is freely cited, and of 
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course Hefele is followed on points purely historical. Dr. Percival’s 
effort to avoid controversy is perhaps as successful as could reasonably be 
expected (cf. for instance his treatment of the 28th canon of Chalcedon). 
Some of the historical introductions are meagre, but a great deal of space 
is taken up with digressions on all sorts of topics. There are fourteen 
excursuses suggested by the decrees of Nicea alone. It is, however, in- 
evitable that there should be differences of opinion as to what it is 
proper to include in such a work as this. 

The book before us does not in any sense take the place of Mansi, 
Labbe or Hardouin, but it may be consulted with profit by students who 
have not access to the great collections, and who cannot use the Latin and 
Greek texts in Lauchert’s convenient little edition of the ancient canons. 
The volume is certainly one of the most useful in the important series to 
which it belongs. 


J. WIntTHROP PLATNER. 
Harvarp Dryiniry ScHoot. : 


The third volume of the Hastings Dictionary of the Bible shows the 
same excellences and the same limitations as its predecessors, which we 
have noticed on their appearance. Among the more important articles 
are Lamentations, by J. A. Selbie ; Language of the Old Testament, by 
D. S. Margoliouth ; Language of the New Testament, by J. H. Thayer ; 
the Old Latin Versions, by H. A. A. Kennedy; Law in the Old Testa- 
ment, by Canon Driver; Law in the New Testament, by J. Denney ; 
Leviticus, by G. Harford Battersby; Logos, by G. T. Purves ; Lord’s 
Supper, by A. Plummer; the Gospel of Luke, by Ll. J. M. Bebb; Mac- 
cabees, by W. Fairweather ; Magic, by O. C. Whitehouse ; the Gospel of 
Mark, by 8. D. F. Salmond (who dates the gospel early in 70 A. D.) ; 
Marriage (including divorce), by W. P. Paterson; the Marys, by J. B. 
Mayor; the Gospel of Matthew, by J. V. Bartlet, who concludes that 
“all theories of Matthew must be both problematic and complex ;” Me- 
diator, by W. F. Adeney; Medicine, by A. Macalister; Messiah, by 
V. H. Stanton ; Miracle, by J. H. Bernard, perhaps the most conservative 
article in this volume, showing the trail of the apologist throughout ; 
Money, by A. R. S. Kennedy, with two pages of illustrations of coins 
current in Palestine; Moses, by W. H. Bennett; Music, by James Mil- 
lar; New Testament Canon, by V. H. Stanton; Old Testament, by E. 
L. Curtis ; Old Testament Canon, by F. H. Woods; Palestine, by C. R. 
Conder; Paul the Apostle, by G. G. Findlay (the longest article in the 
volume, 34 pages) ; Simon Peter, by F. H. Chase, who also writes on the 
two Epistles of Peter, conceding that the genuineness of that second epistle 
cannot be maintained; Philosophy, by T. B. Kilpatrick; and Phrygia, 
by W. M. Ramsay. — Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Dr. Paul Carus’ sumptuously printed and richly illustrated book, The 
History of the Devil and the Idea of Evil from the Earliest Times to 
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the Present Day, is a treasury of information on the subject treated. 
The conception of a personal embodiment of malignity and moral evil, 
as found in Egypt, Babylonia, Persia, Israel, India and Christian Europe, 
is illustrated with abundant reading and with many interesting observa- 
tions ; much of the material is drawn from books not generally acces- 
sible. ‘The object of the author is not mainly to describe these demoniac 
forms, but rather to trace man’s idea of the struggle between good 
and evil in the world. Dr. Carus’ own view is that evil is a part of 
God’s world (God is neither evil itself nor goodness itself), and plays an 
important rdle in the discipline of man, since without resistance there 
would be no moral progress — yet evil must eventually yield to good, and 
the Devil must vanish from human thought. In so wide a range it is not 
strange that there should be some errors of statement: the Nineteenth 
Egyptian dynasty does not belong to the Shepherd Kings (p. 18) ; the 
Accadian domination (a very misty thing) must have ceased long before 
B. C. 1500 (p. 28); the meaning of the word “Sabbath” is incorrectly 
given (p. 30); there is no Assyrian account of the creation of woman 
from a rib of man (p. 35); the Chaldeans had no belief in a proper 
immortality of the soul (p. 48) —their doctrine concerning the future 
was substantially the same as that of the Israelites ; the Old Testament 
Wisdom books do not represent the Messiah as the son of God and 
Sophia (p. 147); the term “devil” (diabolos) appears first not in 
Ecclesiasticus (p. 166), but in the Wisdom of Solomon. These errors, 
however, do not affect the general value of the book. -- The Open Court 
Publishing Company, Chicago. 


Our knowledge of one of the most attractive figures in the history of 
ethical philosophy is agreeably increased by the volume which Benjamin 
Rand, Ph. D., of Harvard University, has edited under the title of The 
Life, Unpublished Letters, and Philosophical Regimen of Anthony, 
Earl of Shaftesbury, author of the “ Characteristics.” Dr. Rand does 
not strike one who reads his preface as an accurate person. He writes 
there: “The second division of this book comprises . . . the unpub- 
lished letters of Shaftesbury. These begin in 1689, when he was eigh- 
teen years of age ;” in fact the letters make the third division, and they 
begin in 1687. Farther on, Dr. Rand writes: “The third division con- 
sists of the Philosophical Regimen, . . . a most natural supplement . . . 
to the preceding letters.” The Regimen is the second division in fact, 
and the letters follow it. A note to the first of the letters speaks of John 
Locke’s “ relations to the first Earl of Shaftesbury,” obliging him to live 
in Holland, and continues in the same line, “ Lord Ashley (afterwards the 
first Earl of Shaftesbury) visited him in Rotterdam.” Such careless- 
ness as these errors show is astonishing in any editor. We are glad to 
believe that Dr. Rand is more correct in larger matters, as where he calls 
Shaftesbury “the greatest Stoic of modern times,” who “ wrought into 
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his own life the stoiecal virtue for virtue’s sake.” The biography here 
given is the short sketch of the third earl written by his son, first 
printed, essentially as it stands here, in the “ General Dictionary ” of Bayle 
without due acknowledgment. The title “ Philosophical Regimen ”’ is 
given by Dr. Rand to the “ Exercises,” as Shaftesbury himself called 
them, found in two notebooks among the Shaftesbury papers in the Lon- 
don Record Office: these range in date from 1698 to 1712. They are 
reflections on such subjects as the natural affections, deity, good and evil, 
human affairs, self, pleasure and pain, and character. They have been 
brought together under thirty-four such heads, from their mingled condi- 
tion in the notebooks. ‘“ Memoranda on Life,” they generally begin 
with a quotation from Epictetus or Marcus Aurelius, and go on, in a most 
direct and candid manner, to discuss the subject suggested by the text. 
The circumstances of their origin of course deprive these exercises of 
the literary finish which their author might have given them had his life 
been longer. They make up, as it is, the notebook, of an exalted moral- 
ist — the strongest expression of stoicism since the Greek slave and the 
Roman emperor, as Dr. Rand observes, — “one of the most consistent 
and thoroughgoing attempts ever made to transform a philosophy into a 
life.” Nearly one half of the volume is occupied by the letters, for the 
most part hitherto unpublished. A number are addressed to Locke ; 
others reveal Shaftesbury’s kindly interest in young men; others were 
directed to the earl’s political friends in England. The volume does not 
show us a new Shaftesbury, but it largely supplements our knowledge 
of the life and doctrine of a singularly devoted and beautiful spirit. — 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


The fat book of more than six hundred pages, The Temperance Pro- 
blem and Social Reform, by two English writers, Messrs. Joseph Rown- 
tree and Arthur Sherwell, which reached the New WorLpD some months 
ago in its fourth edition (published in this country by Thomas Whit- 
taker), has rapidly passed to a seventh edition, considerably enlarged 
and altered. It is a book which fully deserves such appreciation, for, 
if one were asked to name a single best book in English on this subject, 
this should certainly be mentioned, however great are the merits of the 
two volumes which we owe to the Committee of Fifty, on the legislative 
and the economic aspects of the liquor problem. The two authors have 
made personal investigations in Sweden, Norway and the United States, 
while they are thoroughly informed concerning their own country. The 
account which they are thus able to give of the Gothenburg system is 
of recent date (1898), and appears to be entirely reliable, and it har- 
monizes with that given by writers like Dr. E. R. L. Gould and Mr. 
J. G. Brooks. The description of the workings of the prohibition sys- 
tem in Maire and other parts of the United States justifies the familiar 
contention, adopted by these writers, and indeed a commonplace of 
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temperance reform now, that prohibition succeeds in rural districts, 
but entirely fails in large towns and cities. Messrs. Rowntree and Sher- 
well first state the liquor problem exhaustively; they then show the 
menace to civilization it makes; after considering very carefully prohibi- 
tion, state monopoly, and high license (as in Russia and South Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, New York and Switzerland), and the company system in 
Scandinavia, they find the solution of the problem in a system under 
municipal control which shall eliminate private profits, giving all the 
surplus earnings to recreative and educational institutions, among which 
peoples’ palaces would hold a prominent place. They work out this 
system in detail, and a large number of appendixes give recent sta- 
tistics concerning all phases of the question. The book deserves careful 
study from all lovers of their kind. It seems likely to be an important 
landmark in the course of enduring reform in this direction. — The latest 
edition is published by Truelove, Hanson and Combs, of New York. 


In Jesus Christ and the Social Question Professor F. G. Peabody 
has given what is obviously the most satisfactory treatment, on the 
whole, of the relation “ of the teaching of Jesus to some of the problems 
of modern social life,” which can be found in our language. His refer- 
ences to the numerous German discussions of the subject are frequent, 
and he has evidently mastered the whole literature. His general position 
is that Jesus was not a teacher of economic but of spiritual truth, that 
he viewed all social questions from above, and was concerned with their 
religious relations supremely. Ur. Peabody expresses himself with so 
much sanity concerning every specific statement of Jesus bearing on 
social matters that the critical reader is at a loss to indicate precisely the 
cause of the remnant of dissatisfaction in his mind when he has finished 
the book. Is it because the Fourth Gospel is quoted, from first to last, 
as if every word there put into the mouth of Jesus can be received with 
the same credit given to the Synoptics? Or is it because the attempt to 
account for the tone of Luke, as by the side of Matthew, does not succeed 
in convincing us that Luke is always the less trustworthy of the two 
about a social judgment? (Is it proper, by the way, to say (p. 192) that 
“the second gospel hastens by ” the problem of wealth and poverty, on 
the ground that all it does say is to be found in Matthew or Luke, or in 
both? A little later (p. 197) the second gospel is said to stand with 
Paul’s epistles on these very matters which it is said to hasten by.) Or 
is it because, with a prevailing homiletic tendency of a very fine strain, 
Dr. Peabody does not make such refreshingly plain statements as Dr. 
Albert Réville’s, that for Jesus “ economic questions simply did not exist,” 
and, instead of being content to declare that the true Christian of to-day 
must judge every special precept of Jesus on social matters in the light 
of experience and science, is anxious to show that all Jesus’ words are 
in harmony with the most reasonable view of these things to-day? What- 
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ever may be said as to Dr. Peabody’s objectivity in treating the precepts 
of Jesus, none can doubt that this volume is pervaded by a most rational 
and most helpful social conscience. Especially in the chapters on the 
problem of wealth and the care of the poor, the religious, the ethical, and 
the economic considerations are admirably balanced. —The Macmillan 
Company. 


The History of the Higher Criticism of the New Testament which 
Professor Henry S. Nash contributes to the valuable series of New Testa- 
ment Handbooks, edited by Professor Matthews, of Chicago, has a sub- 
title that indicates at once to the discerning reader that he will find here 
not a few survivals of the apologetic habit of mind. “ ‘The history of the 
process whereby the word of God has won the right to be understood,” 
these words sufficiently indicate that we have in hand a book of media- 
tion not one of unapologizing science. But the time has not yet come, 
it is probable, in such a series for a work of a freer character, and such 
blendings of old and new will win more assent to the new truth and the 
scientific method than if the new were presented more plainly. A critic 
who recognizes Strauss’ Life of Jesus as “the most significant book that 
has marked the course of Bible study since 1750,” and says of F. C. 
Baur, “ For all his one-sidedness, he remains the greatest New Testament 
scholar within the past one hundred and fifty years,” whose Church His- 
tory is “one of the finest pieces of modern historic writing,” announces 
the near approach of an orthodoxy which can write of the literary history 
of the New Testament with as much freedom from bias as many theolo- 
gians can now show in the study of the Old Testament. Professor Nash 
surprises one by allowing Compte to appear twice on page 146, as the 
name of the founder of the Positive Philosophy. — The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


Some of “the fundamental ideas of true social philosophy ” which Dr. 
Bernard Bosanquet would set forth in his able volume on The Philo- 
sophical Theory of the State are that the will of the State, “the gen- 
eral will,” is profoundly real ; that the object of society is the securing 
of: liberty to each person, liberty throughout meaning “the being our- 
selves, and the fullest condition of liberty is that in which we are our- 
selves, most completely ;” that individual “ minds and society are really 
the same fabric regarded from different points of view ;” and that “ the 
ultimate end of Society and the State, or of the individual, is the realiza- 
tion of the best life.” These ideas indicate the theory of the State taught 
anciently by Plato and Aristotle and in modern times by Hegel, T. H. 
Green, F. H. Bradley, and William Wallace especially ; but Dr. Bosanquet 
has been well advised in restating it for the two reasons that he gives as 
the justification of his work. Recent psychology, especially that of so- 
ciety, furnishes conceptions of the General Will and the psychological 
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basis of society which are of great importance to a science of politics. 
And the value of the State to its members.is not properly stated even by 
T. H. Green. ‘The essentials of happiness and character” are “the 
same throughout the social whole.” The poorer classes are as good as 
those above them in pecuniary ease; therefore the student of society 
should not take up an indifferent or hostile attitude toward it, as a “ bad 
lot.” Social philosophers are too apt to have such a disposition. ‘“ They 
hardly believe in actual society as a botanist believes in plants, or a 
biologist in vital processes. And hence social theory comes off badly. 
No student can really appreciate an object for which he is always apolo- 
gizing.” But in truth, “an actual living society is an infinitely higher 
creature than a steam-engine, a plant, or an animal ;” the best of our 
ideas “are not too good to be employed in analysing it.” In this 
truly human spirit Dr. Bosanquet treats the “ paradox of political obliga- 
tion,” 7. e., self-government, finding its solution in the reality of the 
State as a moral person, with a true general mind. He illustrates the 
right conception of liberty from such a ground, and discovers a funda- 
mental agreement between Rousseau, Kant, Fichte and Hegel, dwell- 
ing especially on Hegel’s “Philosophy of Right.” He closes with a 
very profitable chapter on “ Institutions considered as Ethical Ideals.” 
Dr. Bosanquet is a rare combination of the idealistic philosopher and the 
man of practical good sense. Whether we accept his reading of Rous- 
seau and his Hegelian method or not, we must find our general ideas 
concerning the nature of the State and of political obligation clarified 
to no small degree by this volume, for which a high place in philosophical 
politics is secure. — The Macmillan Company. 


Professor W. W. Willoughby’s volume on Social Justice belongs to 
the same school of thought as Dr. Bosanquet’s, but it is concerned with 
a narrower field, large as the conception is which it discusses, with its 
ethical, economical and political bearings. The author rejects the indi- 
vidualistic theory of Natural Rights, accepting the sound doctrine that 
society determines rights for all its members. But this does not mean, 
as to Bentham, that there is no room for asserting always an ideal of a 
more righteous character than our present condition, and basing on this 
rational ideal claims which, when finally sanctioned by society, will be- 
come rights in the fullest sense. But “rights” are continually asserted 
—such as those to the full product of labor, to equality, or to common 
property in land — which impartial reason does not grant, because of 
their conflict with the essential nature of an advancing society. In his 
previous volume on the Nature of the State, Professor Willoughby had 
expounded the general theory of Hegel and Green, and in this applica- 
tion of the theory to distributive and punitive justice he exhibits equal 
ability as an expositor. To originality he lays no claim; but it is a 
decided service to popularize the soundest political philosophy of the 
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day as he has done. Social reformers of all schools would do well 
to examine rigidly the conceptions of social justice which they entertain 
in the light of this clear and candid exposition. — The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


To the literature of popular psychology there have been of late months 
several valuable accessions. One of the best of these is Fact and Fable 
in Psychology, by Professor Joseph Jastrow, of the University of Wis- 
consin. The essays which compose the volume are “ offered as a con- 
tribution toward the realization of a sounder interest in, and a more 
intimate appreciation of, certain problems upon which psychology has an 
authoritative charge to make to the public jury; . . . they aim to show 
that the sound and profitable interest in mental life is in the usual and 
normal, and that the resolute pursuit of this interest necessarily results in 
bringing the apparently irregular phenomena of the mental world within 
the field of illumination of the more familiar and the law-abiding. They 
further aim to illustrate that misconceptions in psychology, as in other 
realms, are as often the result of bad logic as of defective observation, 
and that both are apt to be called into being by inherent mental prepos- 
sessions.” This attitude in psychology is essentially the sound and philo- 
sophical one which Dr. Bosanquet commends in the study of society. 
Professor Jastrow’s subjects are “The Modern Occult,” “The Problems 
of Psychical Research,” “The Logic of Mental Telegraphy,” “The 
Psychology of Deception and of Spiritualism,” ‘“ Hypnotism,” ‘“ The 
Natural History of Analogy,” “The Mind’s Eye,” “Mental Preposses- 
sion and Inertia,” “A Study of Involuntary Movements ”’ (illustrated 
copiously by experiments with his “ automatograph,’’) and “The Dreams 
of the Blind.” His verdict on Christian Science is of interest: “To 
any one who can read and be convinced by the sequence of words of 
this system, ordinary logic has no power, and to him the world of 
reality brings no message. No form of the modern occult antagonizes 
the foundations of science so brusquely as this one. The possibility of 
science rests on the thorough and absolute distinction between the sub- 
jective and the objective. In what measure a man loses the power to 
draw this distinction clearly, and as other men do, in that measure he 
becomes irrational or insane. . . . Logic is the language of science; 
Christian Science, and what sane men call science, can never communi- 


cate because they do not speak the same language.” — Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 


Mr. E. C. Stedman’s admirable American Anthology, 1787-1900, is re- 
lated to his Poets of America as his similar anthology of the poetry of the 
Victorian age was to his Victorian Poets. Itis not a “ rigidly eclectic vol- 
ume of imperishable American poems,” but a collection of “ the choicest and 
most typical examples of the poetry of the English tongue ” in America, 
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chosen as affording “a view of the successive lyrical motives and results 
of our first hundred years of song.” Mr. Stedman devotes a large part 
of his very interesting introduction to a defense of his conviction “ that, 
if a native anthology must yield to the foreign one in wealth of choice 
production,” it is, “from an equally vital point of view, the more signifi- 
cant of the two.” Such a position taken by a veteran poet and critic 
should only be assailed by a very competent hand. It is pleasant to note 
Mr. Stedman’s declaration that “if the word ‘lost’ can be applied to 
any one of the arts, it is to poetry last of all.” It may seem to some 
that the compiler has yielded too much to the love of system, and that to 
separate the “first lyrical period” from Pierpont to J. T. Trowbridge 
into three divisions, and to divide the second period in the same manner, 
adding another section as “close of the century,” is to introduce too 
much elaboration into the continuous flow of American verse. Scarcely 
another criticism of consequence suggests itself to the reader of these 
eight hundred pages. The volume is, of course, fully provided with bio- 
graphical notes, and indexes of first lines, titles and authors. — Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


The series of “ National Studies in American Letters,” edited by Pro- 
fessor G. E. Woodberry, reached a high level of excellence in Colonel 
Higginson’s Old Cambridge and Mr. Lindsay Swift’s Brook Farm, which 
is not kept in Rev. D. D. Addison’s volume on The Clergy in American 
Life and Letters. His thought and his style are without distinction, and 
the spirit of commonplace broods benignly over every chapter. As his 
title includes American life as well as American letters (an undesirable 
extension), Mr. Addison writes many pages about the clergy that have 
little concern with their place in literature; his exposition in this line 
lacks vigor and freshness. Why Emerson should be omitted does not 
appear, but the reader learns to be grateful that he was not made an ob- 
ject of Mr. Addison’s jejune treatment. Special chapters are given to 
Channing, Parker, Bushnell, Beecher and Brooks. Such a selection has 
little justification from a literary point of view. Dr. F. H. Hedge, who 
wrote in the grand style beyond any other American writer, gets ten lines 
of notice ; Dr. Storrs, the most finished of Congregational clergymen in 
his pulpit discourse and in his occasional orations, and Dr. Bartol, one of 
the most original of American essayists on religious matters, are orly 
referred to incidentally. The author does not appear to have the literary 
sense and critical discernment sufficiently developed to do justice to his 
theme. — The Macmillan Company. 


The new series entitled Bibliotheque d'histoire contemporaine opens 
happily with the Histoire de la liberté de conscience en France depuis 
Pédit de Nantes jusqu’ Juillet, 1870, by Professor Gaston Bonet- 
Maury. For the description of this picturesque struggle the author has 
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drawn on all the original sources — official government edicts and laws, 
and contemporary books and newspapers. With his long devotion to 
historical pursuits and his experience asa writer, M. Bonet-Maury (whose 
name is familiar to the readers of the New WortpD) is admirably fitted 
to portray this important side of French history, a side that has not before 
been presented so fully and clearly. He brings out the spirit and the 
work of the great figures of the past, Henry IV., Mme. de Staél, A. 
Coquerel and others, and their significance for the present time when 
survivals of the old religious intolerance still show themselves, though, 
fortunately, the spirit of intolerance has lost much of its power. He 
shows that civil and political liberty, and philosophical and religious 
liberty have advanced hand in hand. . Among the most interesting parts 
of the book are those which deal with questions relating to liberty of 
teaching in the universities and schools. For the historical student the 
work is of prime value, and its attractive style will commend it to the 
general reader. — Félix Alcan, Paris. 


Dr. Orello Cone has performed a welcome service in editing, under 
the title “ Evolution and Theology, and Other Essays,” a collection of 
papers by Professor Otto Pfleiderer. The titles of the papers are: 
“Evolution and Theology;” “Theology and Historical Science ;” 
“ Luther as the Founder of Protestant Civilization;” ‘The Essence of 
Christianity ;”” “The Notion and Problem of the Philosophy of Reli- 
gion;” “The Task of Scientific Theology for the Church of the Pre- 
sent;” “ Jesus’ Foreknowledge of his Sufferings and Death;” ‘The 
National Traits of the Germans as seen in their Religion ;” “Is Morality 
without Religion Possible or Desirable?” “Free from Rome!” The 
list of topics is attractive, and Dr. Pfleiderer treats them with his well- 
known learning and straightforwardness; the volume forms a manual of 
discussions of fundamental religious ideas. Some of the essays have 
appeared in magazines (the New Wor tp and others) in this country ; 
all will repay study. —The Macmillan Company, New York; A. & C. 
Black, London. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison’s volume Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill and Other 
Literary Estimates belongs among the most brilliant and most notable 
works of this always interesting essayist. The essay on Tennyson aims 
at anticipating the verdict of posterity on the part of the Victorian age, 
and it is weleome as an attempt to escape from idol-worship. But why 
should Mr. Harrison be so inaccurate as to say: “ Does In Memoriam 
teach anything or transfigure any idea which was not about that time 
common form with F. D. Maurice, with Jowett, C. Kingsley, F. Robertson, 
Stopford Brooke, Mr. Ruskin, and the Duke of Argyll, Bishop Westcott 
and Boyd Carpenter?” How many books could Mr. Harrison name by 


any of these writers (except possibly Maurice and Ruskin) which antedated 
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1850 that could have influenced Tennyson? The critic is at least ten 
years “too previous!” The three papers on Ruskin are warmly eulogis- 
tic. Those on Gibbon, Freeman, Froude, and Mill are perhaps the best 
and the most likely to stand as permanent judgments. — The Macmillan 
Company. 


The volume on Robert Browning (in the Westminster Biographies), 
by Arthur Waugh, is a sympathetic narrative of the poet’s life, with 
brief remarks on his works. Small, Maynard and Company, Boston. 
— Phases of the Church Universal, by A. L. Kip, is an interpretation 
of history based on Swedenborg’s exposition of the New Testament 
Apocalypse. The Knickerbocker Press, New York. — Holman F. Day, 
in his Up in Maine, makes a contribution to the study of popular Yan- 
kee life and speech. The verse (in dialect) has an effective swing, 
and some of the scenes are well described. Small, Maynard and 
Company, Boston. — We have received the numbers of the Revue 
Politique et Parlementaire (a monthly) for June, July, August and 
September ; these contain the usual number of able articles. Armand 
Colin, Paris. 30 fr. a year.— The Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und 
Kirche, 1X. 1, contains an important dissertation, by Pastor Erich 
Foerster, on the Christianity of our time, which gives, among other 
things, a study of Bismarck’s relation to religion. — Mohr, Freiburg i. B., 
Leipzig and Tibingen. 


Rev. Dr. W. N. Clarke’s Study of Christian Missions has been 
declared in some quarters to be the best book on missions now extant in 
our tongue. If this be so, it shows the need of much more thorough and 
appreciative study of comparative religion than is included here. For 
Dr. Clarke, with all his excellence of desire to do good to the so-called 
“ heathen ” of the world, can say (p. 105) that “ the religions of the world 
are encumbrances upon the religious nature of man,” and that they 
“all lack the one thing needful if religion is to do its beneficent work 
for men,” 7. @., “no one of them knows a personal God of inspiring 
character so related to men that they can have personal relations with 
him.” Dr. Clarke has very little to say of the social importance of mis- 
sionary effort, and he has learned little from the recent events in China 
concerning the relative values of Christian and Chinese morals. Chris- 
tianity as taught in the Philippine Islands and China by American and 
German armies should have received some attention in a comprehensive 
review of the difficulties of missionary effort in behalf of a religion of 
peace and good will among men! — Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


In The Integrity of Christian Science Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney points 
out what she regards as the errors and inconsistencies of the “ Christian 
Scientists” of to-day: their fundamental error is the anti-Scriptural 
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denial of the reality of matter, and they are inconsistent in that they tend 
their own bodies, have clothing and fire to keep them warm, build temples 
of brick and stone for the propagation of their doctrine, and take money 
for their services. The author holds to the unity of mind and form in 
the world as the divine method of creation, and finds the secret of well- 
being in a patient endurance of bodily and mental ills, in obedience to the 
example set by Christ, with trust in the power and love of God, and with 
a faithful use of all natural means of relief. This, she says, is the true 
Christian science, which is as old as Christianity — the new system, which 
calls itself Christian Science, isa snare and a delusion. — Houghton, Mif- 


flin and Company, Boston and New York. 


Dr. George F. Stout’s Manual of Psychology, an exposition of the 
science from the genetic standpoint, is an admirable book for its intended 
use in the class-room. He proceeds from “ ultimate modes of being con- 
scious” through sensation, perception, and the ideational and conceptual 
process to voluntary decision, in an orderly development. Professor 
James Ward and Professors William James, Baldwin, Ladd, Royce and 
Morgan are named by Dr. Stout as his chief helpers (an enumeration 
creditable to American psychology), but he is himself a thinker of too 
much vigor and distinction to take rank except as a comrade with these 
authorities. A chapter on “Imitation” begins by recognizing the very 
great importance of this process in the development of the mental life. 
Dr. Stout’s volume will doubtless find wide acceptance in America as a 
text-book. — Hinds & Noble, New York. 


The latest volume in the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges is 
The Book of Daniel with an introduction and notes by Canon Driver, of 
Oxford. A third part of this handy volume is given up to Dr. Driver’s full 
introduction which dates the book “during the persecution of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, between B. c. 168 and 165.” He rejects all composite theories 
of Daniel put forward by Professor Meinhold, Professor Barton, and 
others: “It is true there are features in the book which might seem to 
suggest that the author was not throughout the same; but the question 
is whether they are decisive, especially in view of the many marks of 
unity which link the different parts of the book together.” — The Mac- 
millan Company. 


With Fasciculus 32 the new Dutch annotated translation, Het Oude 
Testament, completes its commentary proper ; succeeding fasciculi will 
contain the preface to the Second Part, and three indexes, of proper 
names, facts, and years. The value of the work has already been pointed 
out: it gives the critical and exegetical material in briefest and clearest 
form. The veteran editor, Dr. Oort, is to be congratulated on the com- 
pletion of his undertaking. Old Testament students, who desire to have 
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the summarized results of the critical labors of the Leiden group of 
scholars, will find it in this commentary. — Brill, Leiden; price of the 
whole work, $10. 


In the series of “ The Messages of the Bible,” Professor G. B. Stevens, 
of Yale University, has followed up his rendering of Pauline thought into 
modern English with a volume, Messages of the Apostles, which gives 
the apostolic discourses in the Book of Acts and the General and Pastoral 
Epistles. The epistles to Timothy and Titus are set here because, in any 
view of their authorship, they reflect the work of the two “in eccle- 
siastical administration more than the theology of the apostle.” Such 
depolarization of Scripture, to use Dr. Holmes’ phrase, may do much to 
promote a vital knowledge of the familiar words of the New Testa- 
ment. — Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


A useful sketch of the Comtean construction of religious development 
is given by the venerable scholar, Dr. John K. Ingram, of Dublin, in his 
Outlines of the History of Religion. He has gathered Comte’s ideas 
from his various works and presented them in connected form, adding an 
occasional remark of his own in a footnote. Dr. Ingram has done his 
work well; the reader will find Comte’s brilliant but one-sided generali- 
zations stated clearly and effectively. The usefulness of the volume 
would have been increased by references to the French philosopher’s 
works. The author’s hope is that this Outline may stimulate the study 
of Comte. — The Macmillan Company, New York, and Black, London. 


Miss Milicent W. Shinn’s Biography of a Baby is the record of close 
observation by a trained observer of her little niece during the first year 
of life. The book is not one of a transitory interest, but is a permanent 
addition of great value to infant psychology. Miss Shinn sides with 
other observers in ascribing the great skill of the very young child in 
climbing to a probable inheritance from arboreal ancestors. This baby’s 
first undeniable use of intelligence proper was “to steer her toe into 
her mouth ;” “this toe business is the one of all a baby’s doings that 
people find it most impossible to regard with scientific seriousness. But 
its indirect usefulness is considerable.” — Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The Counsel upon the Reading of Books, given by H. Morse Ste- 
phens, Agnes Repplier, Arthur T. Hadley, Brander Matthews, Bliss Perry, 
Hamilton Wright Mabie and Henry Van Dyke, is remarkable for its 
freshness and pointedness. The six papers on the reading of history, 
biography, social science, fiction, poetry and essays by the first six writers 
named (Dr. Van Dyke furnishing the brief introduction) were first given 
as University Extension lectures in Philadelphia, and the good work they 
did there has led to their publication in book form. It is one of the 
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wisest and most interesting of books about reading. — Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 


Mr. Ernest Crosby’s Plain Talkin Psalm and Parable is an indict- 
ment of society in his well-known uncompromising and vigorous style. 
His remedy for economic evils is brotherly love among all men. The 
tone of the book is earnest and genuine, and there is much felicitous ex- 
pression and effective description. A distinct religious feeling runs 
throughout the work. These Psalms and Parables, while they offer no 
economic theory, have the effect of deepening our sympathy with present 
suffering and stimulating us to increased moral and economic effort. 
— Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 


The two addresses by William M. Salter on Walt Whitman seem 
fitted to stand as the final judgment in regard to the position of Walt 
Whitman as a poet and thinker. The author’s admiration is so enthu- 
siastic and sympathetic that it is obvious that his criticisms do not 
spring from prejudice; while criticism is so keen and thoroughgoing 
that his admiration cannot be regarded as growing out of sentimentality 
or partiality. So far as we are familiar with the writings of Whitman 


we recognize in these lectures the man as he was. —S. Burns Weston, 
Philadelphia. 


Professor Charles R. Henderson, of Chicago, has done a pious and 
deserved service to the fame of a great and good man in abridging 
Thomas Chalmers’ work on The Christian and Civic Economy of Large 
Towns for readers of to-day. Seventy-four pages of analysis, criticism and 
appreciation of Chalmers’ contribution to the discussion of social subjects 
and of his work in charity organization and civic righteousness in general 
supply the needed corrective of his errors, and enable the reader to 
admire wisely a man whom even Carlyle was generous in compliment- 
ing for his salutary work. — Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


We have received further numbers of the Norwegian periodical 
Moral, published at Christiania by a society for the promotion of social 
purity. They contain chiefly reports of organizations against vice, dis- 
cussions of effective means of combating prostitution, and exhortations to 
moral living. A sermon by J. Jansen on “The Samaritan Woman ” is 
printed as a supplement to Vol. X.1. It appears from an article by 
Th. J., in Vol. X. 2, that a serious attempt is being made in Denmark 
to resist the encroachments of so-called “decadent” literature. The 
wisdom of such a movement may well be questioned. 


Under the title, 4 Book of Daily Strength, Mr. V. D. Davis has 
brought together a number of extracts from modern writers as a help to 
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religious life in private devotion and in family worship. His selections 
are made from Priestley, Channing, Parker, Martineau, S. Longfellow, 
Starr King, A. P. Peabody, Hedge, J. F. Clarke and others, dead and 
living. With Mr. Davis it has been a labor of love and reverence to 
collect these spiritually strong and rich thoughts, and his volume deserves 


to become a household book. — Philip Green, London. 3s. 6d. 


In the volume of sermons (for such it obviously is) which the pastor of 
Plymouth Church, in Brooklyn, sends forth under the title The Influence 
of Christ in Modern Life one is glad to see the liberal traditions of that 
famous pulpit kept up. Dr. Hillis is not a profound thinker nor an 
exact reasoner, but his spirit is catholic and progressive; his speech is 
pithy and direct, and he is in touch with a world of science and social 
movement that lends modern material to illustrate his generous mes- 
sage. — The Macmillan Company. 


Evolution by Atrophy in Biology and Sociology is by three professors 
of Brussels, — J. Demoor, J. Massart and E. Vandervelde, — who report 
themselves as having made researches separately from the social side 
and the biological side, which they afterward coérdinated and com- 
bined. The combination has not been well done, and the analogies are 
often overworked, as is the custom with the biological school of sociolo- 
gists. The natural-history part of the volume is much the more impor- 


tant. — D. Appleton & Co. 


The volume on Lxodus by Dr. H. Holzinger (in Marti’s Kurzer 
Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament) is rich in text-critical notes and 
in critical analyses, and its exegesis, though brief, is judicious in its con- 
clusions and satisfactorily pointed and practical. Dillmann’s Hxodus 
remains an important work; but Holzinger’s volume gives later and 
better critical views, and may be commended to all students, whether 
specialists or not.—J. C. B. Mohr, Tibingen, Freiburg i. B., and 
Leipzig. 


When so eminent a preacher and man of letters as Stopford Brooke 
discourses of Religion in Literature and Religion in Life, there is but 
one thing to do, — to stay and listen to his living and uplifting voice, or 
to read the printed lectures. Philip Green, 5 Essex Street, Strand, Lon- 
don, publishes these two lectures in a little book the value of which is far 
beyond its size. 


The Wider View is a collection of prose and verse, edited by John 
Monroe Dana, bearing upon religion and character, which is, on the 
whole, to be warmly commended for the good taste and the good feeling 
shown in the selection. — G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 



































WRITERS IN THE DECEMBER NEW WORLD. 


Rev. LAWRENCE P. Jacks (The Influence of John Ruskin) ; see the New 
Wor p for September, 1895. 

Proressor W. E. Burauarpt Du Bots (The Religion of the American Ne- 
gro) was born in Great Barrington, Massachusetts, in 1868 ; educated at Fisk 
and Harvard Universities ; fellow in Sociology and Ph. D. of Harvard ; assist- 
ant in Sociology at the University of Pennsylvania; professor of Economics 
and History in Atlanta University since 1897 ; author of “The Suppression 
of the Slave Trade” (No. 1 of Harvard Historical Series), “The Philadelphia 
Negro,” and numerous articles in the current reviews. 

Rev. Horus B. Frisseiy (Negro Education) was born in Amenia, N. Y., in 
1851 ; graduated at Yale College and Union Theological Seminary ; Chaplain 
of Hampton Institute 1880-1893 ; since 1893 Principal of the Institute. 

Rev. Henry M. Srmmmons (The Recrudescence of War); see the New 
Wokr -p for September, 1897. 

PROFESSOR W. CALDWELL (Schopenhauer and Present Tendencies) is pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the Northwestern University at Evanston, Illinois ; 
author of “Schopenhauer’s System in its Philosophical Significance,” and of 
numerous review articles. 

ProressoR NATHANIEL Scumipt (The Book of Jeremiah) was born in Hu- 
diksvall, Sweden, in 1862 ; received his early education at the gymnasium of his 
native town, and after 1882 studied chiefly at the Universities of Stockholm, 
Hamilton and Berlin ; professor of Semitic Languages and Literatures in Col- 
gate University 1888-1896, and since 1896 professor of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures at Cornell University ; author of “The Son of Man and the 
Son of God in Modern Theology,” of many articles in journals and encyclo- 
pedias, essays and addresses. 

Proressor GEORGE B. Stevens (Some Present-Day Conditions Affecting 
Theological Education) was born in Spencer, N. Y., in 1854 ; graduated at the 
University of Rochester; B. D. of Yale, D. D. of University of Jena ; professor 
of New Testament Criticism and Interpretation in the Yale Divinity School, 
1886-1895, and professor of Systematic Theology since 1895 ; author of “The 
Pauline Theology,” ‘‘ The Johannine Theology,” “The Theology of the New 
Testament,” ete. 


Rev. Francis Tirrany (Theodore Parker); see the New Wor tp for 
March, 1900. 

Proressor C. H. Toy and Proressor N. P. Giman (Charles Carroll 
Everett) ; see the New Wor tp for March, 1898, and December, 1897. 


ProFEssor JostaH Royce (Professor Everett as a Metaphysician) ; see the 
New Wok p for June, 1897. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
An American Anthology, 1787-1900, edited by Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, $3.00; The Biography of a Baby, by Milicent Washburn Shinn, 
$1.25 ; The Age of Faith, by Amory H. Bradford, D. D., $1.50 ; Fact and 
Fable in Psychology, by Joseph Jastrow, $2.00 ; Counsel upon the Read- 
ing of Books, by H. Morse Stephens and Others, $1.25. 

The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 
Agvaghosha’s Discourse on the Awakening of Faith in the Mahayana, 
translated by Teituro Suzuki, $1.25 net ; Whence and Whither, by Dr. 
Paul Carus, 25ce. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


The Puritan in England and New England, by Ezra Hoyt Byington. 
Fourth edition. $2.50. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Christianity in the Apostolic Age, by George T. Purves, D. D., $1.25 ; 
Buddha and Buddhism, by Arthur Lillie, $1.25; Paul of Tarsus, by 
Robert Bird, $2.00 ; The Friendly Year, Chosen and Arranged from the 
Works of Henry Van Dyke, by G.S. Webster, $1.25; The Messages 
of the Apostles, by George B. Stevens, $1.00; The Scientific Evidences 
of Revealed Religion, by Rev. C. W. Shields, D. D., $1.50; A Study of 
‘Christian Missions, by W. N. Clarke, $1.25. 

Eaton & Mains, New York. 
A History of Babylonia and Assyria, by R. W. Rogers, 2 volumes, $5.00. 

The Macmillan Company, New York. 
The History of the Higher Criticism of the New Testament, by H. S. 
Nash, 75c.; Social Justice, by W. W. Willoughby, Ph. D., $2.50; The 
Life, Unpublished Letters, and Philosophical Regimen of Anthony, Earl 
of Shaftesbury, Author of the “Characteristics,” edited by Benjamin 
Rand, Ph. D., $3.50 ; The Philosophical Theory of the State, by Bernard 
Bosanquet, $3.25,; The Book of Daniel with Introduction and Notes by 
the Rev.S. R. Driver, D. D. (Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges), 
75c.; Jesus Christ and the Social Question, by F. G. Peabody, $1.50 ; 
The Clergy in American Life and Letters, by D. D. Addison, $1.25 ; The 
Influence of Christ in Modern Life, by N. D. Hillis, $1.50 ; The Civiliza- 
tion of the East, by Dr. F. Hommel, 40c. 

Philip Green, London. 
Religion in Literature and Religion in Life, by Stopford A. Brooke, M. A., 
LL. D. 1s. net. 

Thomas Whittaker, New York. 
The Temperance Problem and Social Reform, by J. Rowntree and 
A. Sherwell, $2.00. 

Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Report on the Census of Cuba, 1899. 

Edward Arnold, London. 
An Essay on Personality as a Philosophical Principle, by the Rev. Wilfrid 
Richmond, M. A. 10s. 6d. 

The Meng Publishing Company, Chicago. 
Brain in Relation to Mind, by J. Sanderson Christison, M. D. 

Universalist Publishing House, Boston. 
Applied Evolution, by Marion D. Shutter. 

Bureau of Economic Research, New Yor 
Representative Democracy, by John R. Commons. 25c. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Let There Be Light, by David Lubin. $1.50. 

Watts & Co., London. 
The Children’s Book of Moral Lessons, by F. J. Gould, first series. 

Librairie Fischbacher, Paris. 
Quelques Traits du Jésus de l’Histoire, par J. De Visme. 1fr. 25c. 

Hinds & Noble, New York. 
Songs of all the Colleges. Compiled and arranged by D. B. Chamberlain 
and K. P. Harrington. 
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israclitisch-jiidischen Volkes bis zu den Targumim historisch-kritisch untersucht und erlau- 
tert nebst Erérterung der Citate und Reminiscenzen im Neuen Testamente, von P. E. Hiihn, 
759; The Synoptic Gospels, by G. L. Cary, 760; History of the Christian Church, A. D. 
1517-1648, by W. Moeller, 761; Dionysos and Immortality, by B. I. Wheeler, 762; 
Introduction to the New Testament, by F. Godet, 764; The Life of Jesus of Nazareth, by 
Rush Rhees, 766; The Biblical Theology of the New Testament, by E. P. Gould, 768; 
Word Studies in the New Testament, by M. R. Vincent, 770; Publications diverses sur Le 
Fidéisine et son Application a l’Enseignement Chrétien traditionnel, par E, Ménégoz, 771 ; 
f{atroduction to Ethics, by F. Thilly, 772; Puritan Preaching in England; by J. Brown, 774; 
A History of Babylonia and Assyria, by R. W. Rogers, 776; An Essay on Personality as.a 
Philosophical Principle, by W. Richmond, 778 ;. Idealism and Theology, by C. F. d’Arcy, 
779; An introduction to the New Testament, by B. W. Bacon, 783; The Seven Ecumen- 
ical Councils of the Undivided Church, by H. R. Percival, 784; Minor Notices, 785; 
Writers in the New World, and Books Received, 799. 


BOSTON 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
NEW YORK: 11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET 
Ghe Riverside Press, Cambridge 


LONDON: GAY AND BIRD, 22*BEDFORD STREET, STRAND 


Copyright, 1900, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
SINGLE NUMBER, 75 CENTS; 3s. YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00; 12s. 
: Entered at the Posi Office at Boston as second-class matter. 
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THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY IN THE CIVIL WAR 


With 23 maps, several of them colored. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Mr. FISKE here brings his breadth of view, his rare appreciation of the orderly move- 
ment of history, and his singular power of clear description and charm of narration to 
setting forth the course and significant events of the Civil War in the Mississippi Valley. 
He does not attempt to cover the less important incidents, but to treat those dominant 
movements which prophesied and led to the final result of the war. 


MR. FISKE’S OTHER BOOKS 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


The Discovery of America 


With some account of Ancient America and 
the Spanish Conquest. With a Steel Por- 
trait of Mr. Fiske, reproductions of many old 
Maps, several modern Maps, Facsimiles, and 
other Illustrations. Twenty-First Thousand. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


Old Virginia and Her Neighbours 


Thirteenth Thousand. 2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $4.00. 


The Beginnings of New England; 


Or, The Puritan Theocracy in its Relations to 
Civil and Religious Liberty. Zwenty-seventh 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. J/ 
lustrated Edition. 8vo, $4.00. 


The Dutch and Quaker Colonies 
in erica 

Tracing the causes which led to the colonizing 
of New York by the Dutch, and Pennsylva- 
nia by the Quakers, and describing the small 
beginnings, the formidable obstacles, the 
tenacious purpose, and the gradual growth 
of these colonies to great power. Thirteenth 
Thousand. With 8 maps. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


The American Revolution 


With a Portrait of Washington, and Maps. 

Twentyjfifth Thousand. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 

ilt top, $4.00. Jilustrated Edition. 2 vols. 
vO, $8.00. 


The Critical Period of American 
History, 1783-1789 


With Map, Notes, etc. TZhirty-fourth Thou- 
sand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. Ji/us- 
trated Edition. 8vo, $4.00. 


The War of Independence 


Riverside Library for Young People. 75 cents. 


Sold by ail Booksellers. 





A History of the United States 
for Schools 
With Illustrations and Maps. 
$1.00, ner. 
Civil Government in the United 
States 


Crown 8vo, $1.00, met. 
ESSAYS AND PHILOSOPHY 


A Century of Science and Other 
ys 
Condensing into a brief space the results of 
wide study and clear thinking. Sixth Thou 
sand. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy 
Based on the Doctrine of Evolution. ith 
Thousand. 2 vols. 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 


Myths and Myth-Makers 
Old Tales and Superstitions interpreted by 
Comparative Mythology. Lileventh The 
sand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


The Unseen World and Other 


Essays 
Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00 


Excursions of an Evolutionist 
Ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00 


Darwinism and Other Essays. 
Fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
The Destiny of Man, Viewed in 
the Light of His Origin 


Twenty-eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt tog 
$1.00. 


The Idea of God as Affected by 
Medern Knowledge 
Twentieth Thousand. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
Through Nature to God 
Seventeenth Thousand. 16m0, $1.00. 
Sent, postpaid, by 


Crown 8vo, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
4 Park Street, Boston; 11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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a Study of Christian #issions 


By WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE, D.D., of Colgate University, author of “An 


Outline of Christian T, heology,” ete. 


I2mM0, $1.25. 


HIS book is intended to set forth the fundamental principles of the mission- 


ary enterprise. 


It touches upon motives, methods, and existing conditions, 


calls attention to the significance of the present difficulties growing out of 
the situation in China, and claims for missions a place among the activities of the 
new age upon which the world is entering. 


The Protestant Lieformation 
By Prof. WILLISTON WALKER, Ph. D., D.D., 
of Hartford Theological Seminary. s2mo, $2. 00, net, 
HE concluding volume of “ Ten 
Epochs of Church History.” It 
gives a compact and sympathetic 
narrative of the great religious awaken- 
ing of the sixteenth century. 


Paul of Carsus 
By ROBERT BIRD. Crown &vo, $2.00. 

R. BIRD has filled in the outlines 
which we have of the life and 
work of St. Paul, with details 

gathered from various sources, and he 
has done it well.” — Zhe Spectator. 


The Srientific Cyidences of Revealed Religton 


By Prof. CHARLES WOODRUFF SHIELDS, D.D., LL. D., of Princeton University. 
N this work Professor Shields has made a most important advance toward the 


reconciliation of revealed religion and science. 


The author destroys the popu- 


lar fallacies which are now hindering the appreciation of the scientific evidence, 
and discusses the nature and value of the scientific evidence from astronomy, geo- 
logy, and anthropology. (Crown 8vo, $7.50.) 


The World's Cpoch-Makers 


Cranmer anv the Reformation in England, by Arruur D. INveEs ; 
German Reformation, by Prof. T. M. Linpsay; 
Busdha and Budvbism, by ARrHur LIvie. 


A’ important new series, to consist of twenty-eight volumes. 


SNELL ; 


Luther and the 
Weslep anv SMethovism, by F. J. 


Each volume, 12mo, $1.25. 


The first volume 


is so admirable as to awaken the reader’s anticipation of excellent things to 
follow.” —N. Y. Christian Advocate, 


Christianity in the Apostolic Age 

By Prof. GEORGE T. PURVES, Ph.D., D.D. 
(Vol. VIII. of the Historical Series for Bible Stu- 
dents.) s12mo, $1.25, net. 

T is a valuable addition to the liter- 
ature of the subject, and should be 
in the hands of every one not able 

to procure or master the more elaborate 
and original works referred to.” — Zhe 
Lnterior. 


Messages of the Aposties 

By Prof. GEORGE B. STEVENS, D.D., of Yale 
University. (Vol. X/I. The Messages of the Bible 
Series.) Square 16mo, $1.25, net. 

N general we commend this book as 
| heartily as the preceding volumes of 
the series.” — Zhe Outlook. 

“A real addition to the library of any 
minister of the gospel and Bible stu- 
dent.” — Universalist Leader. 


Word HStudtes tn the New Testament 


By Prof. MARVIN R. VINCENT, D. D., of Union Theological Seminary. 


8vo0, $4.00. 


HE fourth and concluding volume of this work treats of the Thessalonian 

and Pastoral Epistles and the Epistles to the Galatians and to the Hebrews. 

“We know of no more thorough and conscientious scholarship than is 
contained in these volumes.” — N. Y. Christian Advocate. 
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BOOKS BY NICHOLAS PAINE GILMAN 


Mr. Ginse is one ‘of the mae known, and most donesiiias to be known of oveseil 
day students of that vague yet vital thing called the social problem. — DaiLy ADVERTISsEn| 
Boston. 




















A DIVIDEND TO LABOR 


A Stupy oF EmpLoyers’ WELFARE-INSTITUTIONS. (Published in November, 1899.) Crown 8vo, 400 pp! 
$1.75. 


This volume is to a certain extent supplementary to the author’s previous book on Profit Sharing, and like it shows a thorougl mas. 
tery of the subject. Mr. Gilman has here treated a somewhat more elementary phase of the question of profit sharing. .. . Hi s book is 
mainly made up of an account of the various schemes that have been adopted in America and Europe for improving the lot of the workimar 
by what he calls welfare-institutions. These take most various forms, and Mr. Gilman’s book is of the utmost interest and value as a pic, 
ture of what has been done in this direction. He has also taken occasion to supplement his volume on profit sharing by the inclu ion 0 
such information as the lapse of ten years has made desirable. . This volume, like the previous one, is bound to take a leading place. 
The Scotsman, Edinburgh. 


So broad, so original, so reasonable, so comprehensive and sound, so full of common sense, and so valuable is Mr. Gilman’s volu 
that it is hard to repress a tendency to quote liberally. — Post-/ntelligencer, Seattle, Washington. 














All students of the social question will be indebted to Mr. Gilman for the most complete compilation of facts relating to the variou 
endeavors made by large industrial concerns to deal fairly with their employees. Beginning with Owen, he gives a clear and comprehen 
sive summary of what has been done in this direction in Europe as well as in the United States. . . One is astonished to learn how many 
and varied these attempts have been. — Commercial Advertiser, New York. 


We regard it as of high importance to the industries we represent that manufacturers should examine the evidence contained in this 
volume. In its pages is told in detail, and in narrative which enchains the attention, the story of scores of great employers in Great Britain 
upon the Continent of Europe, and in the United States, who have contrived to make the people who work for them, not mere ly saty 
isfied with their position and condition, and not simply full of friendly feeling for the wage payers, but actually so completely at unity with 
the establishments in which they toiled as to regard them with sentiments closely akin to those ordinarily entertained only by owners, 
The Textile Record, Philadelphia. 


Fifth Thousand. 


PROFIT SHARING 


BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE. A Study in the Evolution of the Wages System. (Published in March 
1889.) Crown 8vo, 460 pp. $1.75. 

A great contribution to economic literature. . The clear recital of the facts relating to various experiments in different countriey 
together with the argument, stamps the work as the very best that has appeared in the English language, while it is far more complete ia 
its general construction than any that has appeared in any language. — Carrot, D. WriGut, U. S. Commissioner of Labor. 


The book will be the standard work on the subject for the use of both students and profit-sharing employers. It is in every wa 
worthy of such distinction. — Political Science Quarterly, New York. 


Third Thousand. 


SOCIALISM AND THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 


(Published in March, 1893. Crown 8vo, pp. 376. $1.50.) 


One of the best books ever written on the subject of socialism. The author's philosophic breadth of view, scientific temper, al 
ample knowledge of the facts are attested by every chapter. ‘The book is written in a clear and even fascinating style. — J. G. ScHURMAN 
President of Cornell University. 


4 we can venture to compress into a single sentence the significance of a brilliantly and most temperately written volume, it is ay 
attempt to rationalize social discontent in America. It is a most wholesome book in its moral tone, contains chapters remarkable for ani 
lytical power, and is well written and thoroughly digested from cover to cover. — Zhe Tribune, New York. 


Third Thousand. 


THE LAWS OF DAILY CONDUCT 


(Published in September, 1891.) Crown 8vo, pp. viii, 149. $1.00. 


A very strong work. . . . It is so complete that scarcely any emergency can arise in any school that it will not furnish a capital illus 
tration of a first-class w ay to meet it. — New England Fournal of Education, Boston. 
A decidedly valuable contribution to the endeavor which an increasing number of citizens are making to find some way to ingral 


character-building upon the public school system of secular education, without employing ecclesiastical formularies or recognizing denom® 
national distinctions. — CArzstian Union, New York. 








Any of these books mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON; {J EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Sold by Gay and Bird, 22 Bedford Street, Strand, London. 
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Floughton, Mifflin and Company regret to announce the 
discontinuance of “The New World” with the present 
assue. The balance due to subscribers whose paid sub- 
scriptions run beyond the number for December, 1900, 


will be returned to them. 
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BY PROFESSOR CAMPBELL FRASER 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM 


Being the Substance of the Gifford Lectures delivered before the University 
of Edinburgh in 1894-96. 


SECOND EDITION, AMENDED. Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


“The University of Edinburgh was well advised in appointing to its Gifford Lectureship 
the editor of ‘ Berkeley’ and ‘Locke.’ These lectures, as a continuous piece of reasoning, 
form a notable contribution to philosophical and religious thought.” — Quarterly Review. 

“These lectures form unquestionably one of the finest products of the Gifford Trust.” — 
Atheneum. 

“These lectures present a very striking exposition of the basis of natural theology in the 
widest sense of the term.” — Zimes. 

“ A wonderful feat on the part of one who first entered the University as a student sixty-two 
years ago.” — Academy. 








“A work which must take a high place in the apologetical literature of the century. No 
more impressive afologia for religion has appeared in our time.” — Guardian. 

“The learned editor of the best existing editions of both ‘ Berkeley’ and ‘ Locke’ has, in 
these lectures, discussed the great problem of the universe with wonderful freshness, vigor, 
and insight.” — Daily News. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London 











POEMS AND PROSE WRITINGS 
OF EDWARD ROWLAND SILL 

















POEMS. With Prefatory Note. 
paper, $1.00. 

THE HERMITAGE, anp Later Poems. 
$1.00 ; illuminated parchment paper, $1.00. 

HERMIONE, anp OTHER Poems. 16mg, gilt top, $1.00. 


16mo, gilt top, $1.00 ; illuminated parchment 


With Portrait. 16mo, gilt top, 


Some poets we reverence and read because 
we should; others we love and read because 
we cannot help it. They sing themselves 
into our hearts to abide there with our sweet- 
est memories, our tenderest associations. To 
the latter group belongs Edward Rowland 
Sill. — Boston Transcript. 


There are no verses here which do not reveal 
the true poetic spirit joined to a reflective 
power of no common kind. There is al- 
ways significance, and mostly ‘deep signifi- 
cance, in his ideas, and sometimes a whole 
philosophy is summed in three or four 
stanzas. — Mew York Tribune. 










THE PROSE OF EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. With an Introduction 
comprising some Familiar Letters. 16mo, $1.25. 


To those who have always loved his poetry, the little volume devoted to the prose of Edward 
Rowland Sill will appeal with a double force. If possible, Sill’s prose is even more exqui- 
site than is his verse. . . . This modest- looking volume contains so much delightful matter 
that it is impossible to resist the temptation to call renewed attention to the perfection of 
Sill’s style and the charm of his subjects. — ew York Times. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 11 E.17TH St., New York. 











































LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS 


PRIESTHOOD AND SACRIFICE 

A Report of a Conference held at Oxford, December 13 and 14, 1899. ‘ 
Edited by W. SANDAY, D.D., LL. D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity |} 
and Canon of Christ Church. 8vo, $2.00. 


*.* The following are the names of those who attended the Conference: Father Pu- 
LER * (Society of St. Fohn the Evangelist, Cowley St. Fohn), Dr. MOBERLY (Oxford), Canon 
Gore (Westminster), Canon Scorr HoLianp (S¢. Paul's), Rev. C. G. LanG (ortsea), 
Archdeacon Witson (Rochdale), Dr. RYLE (Cambridge), Canon E. R. BERNARD (Salisbury), 
Dr. SanDAY (Oxford), Dr. FAtRBAIRN (Oxford), Dr. SALMOND (Aderdeen), Dr. Davison 
(Handsworth), Dr. BARRETT (Morwich), Dr. Forsytu (Cambridge). 


THE LAST YEARS OF ST. PAUL 


By the Abbé CONSTANT FOUARD. Translated with the author’s sanction | 
by GeorGE'F. X. GRIFFITH. With maps and plans. Small 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. | 


THE BOOK OF PRIVATE PRAYER | , 
For Use Twice Daily, together with the Order for the Administration of the Lord’s 
Supper or Holy Communion. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. 18mo, limp, $0.75. 


This book is prepared by a Committee of the Upper House of the Convocation of 
Canterbury, and published by them with the permission of that House. 


OUTLINES OF CHRISTIAN DOGMA 


By the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A,, Principal of the Missionary College, 
Dorchester; Author of “Holy Baptism” in the Oxford Library of Practical } 
Theology. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
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THE THINGS BEYOND THE TOMB, V 

IN A CATHOLIC LIGHT ” 

By the Rev. T. H. PASSMORE, M.A. Crown 8vo, $1.00. ei 
“ Every man and every woman should read this most remarkable volume.” — Boston di 
Times. ss 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE LECTURES se] 


PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


A Course of Lectures Delivered under the Auspices of the Sunday-School Con- D 








mission of the Diocese of New York. aa 
With an introduction by the Right Rev. HENRY C. POTTER, D. D., LL. D, er 
Bishop of New York. Crown 8vo, $1.25. /ust ready. No 
I an 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Ave., N.Y) 
a 
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The Aim of the Atlantic 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY isan American magazine for American 


readers. It has confidence in their interest in everything that concerns the 
national life ; in our achievements, our political and social constitution, and 
our conscious or unconscious ideals. It will therefore endeavor to picture 
to its readers, month by month, the real forces that make up American life. 
Its writers are drawn from every quarter of the United States. It aims 
now, as always hitherto, to give expression to the highest thought of the 
whole country. But it will continue to note the more important intellectual 
movements in foreign countries, to survey the scientific, industrial, and 
commercial changes that mark the beginning of the twentieth century, and 
to discuss those international questions which have forced Americans to 
become citizens of the world. 








Serial Stories 
MARY JOHNSTON, whose Aflantic 


serial “To Have and To Hold” achieved such 
instant and phenomenal success, has written for 
the Atlantic another historical romance, with the 
alluring title of “ Audrey.” Its scene is laid in 
Virginia, Miss Johnston’s chosen field, and the 
time is the early eighteenth century. In this new 
work of one of the most promising of American 
writers, Miss Johnston is believed to have made a 
dlistinet artistic advance, even over her remarkable ie Se 

tour de force of “To Have and To Hold.” “ Audrey” will appear as a 
serial in the Atlantic, beginning early in the summer of 1901. 





SARAH ORNE JEWETT’S “The Tory Lover,” and K A TE 
DOUGLAS. WIGGIN’S “Penelope’s Irish Experiences ” — the 
two serials which began in the November Atlantic — have been most favor- 
ably received. New subscribers enrolled before December 20 will have the 
November and December numbers free, besides the twelve issues for 1901, 
and so will get these two stories complete. 
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Reconstruction Period 


The most important group of papers which the Atlantic Monthly will 
offer to its readers during 1901 is a series of scholarly, unpartisan studies 
of the Reconstruction Period, beginning in the January number. The 
various authors represent both the South and the North, and many shades 
of political opinion. It is believed that without a knowledge of the condi- 
tions under which the Southern States were readmitted to the Union, it is 
impossible to form a clear opinion of the most significant of our internal 
problems of the coming decade, namely, the movement for the disfran- 
chisement of the Southern negro. 


The authors of THE RECONSTRUCTION PAPERS : — 

Wooprow WIzson, whose general introductory arti- 
cle in the January number is entitled “ The Reconstruc- 
tion of the Southern States,” is a Virginian by birth, 
and is now Professor of Jurisprudence and Politics at 
Princeton University. He is the author of “ The State,” 
“‘ Congressional Government,” “ Division and Reunion,” 
etc. 





Prof. Woodrow Wilson 


SamueEL W. McCatt contributes a paper on “ Wash- 
ington during the Reconstruction Period.” He was born 
in Pennsylvania, is a graduate of Dartmouth, and is a 
member of Congress from Massachusetts. He has writ- 
ten the *“ Life of Thaddeus Stevens,” in the ‘“ American 
Statesmen Series.” 





Hon. Samuel W. McCall 


DanreL H. CHAMBERLAIN, who writes on “South 
Carolina during Reconstruction,” was born in Massachu- 
setts, and educated at Yale College and the Harvard 
Law School. He served in the Union army, and be- 
came a cotton planter in South Carolina in 1866. He 
was Attorney-General of South Carolina 1868-1872 and 
Governor 1874-1876. Hon. D. H. Chamberlain 


Tuomas Netson Pace, who will describe “The 
Southern People during the Reconstruction,” was born 
in Virginia, and. was educated at Washington and Lee 
and the University of Virginia. He is the author of 
“In Old Virginia,” “The Old South,” “Red Rock, a 
Chronicle of Reconstruction,” and many other works of 
fiction. 









Thomas Nelson Page 
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| Reconstruction Period 





Hitary A. HerBert, who will outline “ The Condi- 
tions of the Reconstruction Problem,” is a native of 
South Carolina, served in the Confederate army, was a 
member of Congress 1877-1893, and was Secretary of the 


Navy 1893-1897. He is the author of “The Solid 
South.” 








W. E. B. Du Bots furnishes a description of “ The 
Freedmen’s Bureau.” He was born in Massachusetts, 

| educated at Harvard, and is Professor of Economics and 
| History at Atlanta University. He has written “ The 
| Suppression of the Slave Trade,” “The Philadelphia 


} 
| 
| 
} 
ie || 
| Hon. Hilary A. Herbert 





| 

| 

| Negro,” ete., and other studies. | 

| = Prof. W. E. B. Du Bois | 

| Wiiu1aM G. Brown, who contributes a paper on | 

“The Ku Klux Movement,” was born in Alabama, and | 

‘graduated at Harvard, where he is now connected with | 
the library. He is the author of “* Andrew Jackson,” in * 

the Riverside Biographical Series, “The Orator of Se- 

cession,” and other studies in Southern political history. 











| William Garrott Brown 


] Wituiam A, Dunnine, who has for his subject “ The 
|| Undoing of Reconstruction,” is a native of New Jersey, 
|| — || and was educated at Columbia, where he is now Professor 
'} || of History. He is the editor of “The Political Science 
| Quarterly,” and is the author of “ Essays on the Civil 





War and Reconstruction.” 





Prof. W. A. Dunning 


Studies of the National Life 


The Atlantic's series of descriptive papers dealing with the different || 
sections of the United States — a series that has attracted marked attention 
| | —will be continued by Professor W. D. Lyman’s article on “ Washington, 
| Our Northwest Corner State,” “ The Mississippi Valley” by J. K. Hosmer, 
|— || “Texas” by Professor D. F. Houston, and other articles. 

| Of no less interest is a group of papers dealing with several representa- || 
‘ | tive American cities. Among these will be “A Plea for New York” by | 
f | James K. Paulding, “Fall River” by Theodore Dreiser, “A Glimpse of || 
jue, by W. L. Scaife, “The City at Night” (Buffalo) by Rollin 


| Lynde Hartt, “Omaha” by W. R. Lighton, and “New Orleans” by 
Albert C. Phelps. 
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Essayists 
The list of Atlantic Essayists has been a notable one from the very 


founding of the magazine. 


Among the writers who have promised to con- 


tribute to its pages during 1901 are: — 


Le Baron R. Briggs, 
John Burroughs, 
John J. Chapman, 
Winthrop M. Daniels, 
Martha Baker Dunn, 
John Fiske, 

Lewis E. Gates, 
Arthur T. Hadley, 
Norman Hapgood, 
George M. Harper, 


Henry James, 


John Muir, 
Paul E. More, 
Rollo Ogden, 


C. Hanford Henderson, 
W. D. Howells, 
William DeW. 


Gerald Stanley Lee, 
Hamilton W. Mabie, 


Horace E. Scudder, 
Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr., 
Goldwin Smith, 
Bradford Torrey, 
Frederick J. Turner, 
Henry van Dyke, 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
Woodrow Wilson. 


Hyde, 


Harriet Waters Preston, 


Notable Single Articles 


PRESIDENT McKINLEy’s ADMINIS- 
TRATION will be reviewed in March, 1901, 
by Henry Macfarland, Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia. 


JoHN MarsHatt, by James B. 
Thayer, of the Harvard Law School. 
Apropos of the centennial of the great 
jurist’s elevation to the chief-justiceship 
of the Supreme Court, on February 4, 
1801. 


Tue GrowTH oF Pusiic ExpEnpt- 
TURES, by Charles A. Conant. How 
growing wealth increases public improve- 
ments and how expenditure through offi- 
cial channels has multiplied. 


YALE University, by Bernadotte 
Perrin. An article suggested by the 
celebration, in October, 1901, of the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the college. 


Short Stories 


In addition to the three important serials, the Atlantic will publish a 


large number of brilliant short stories. 


but a few : — 

The Weaker Sex 

The Watcher by the Threshold 
His Enemy 

The Difficult Minute 

Mr. Hapgood’s Gospel 

The Professor’s Chance 


SEND POSTAL FOR 


We have space here to mention 


F. J. Strmson 
JOHN BucHAN 
ALICE Brown 
R. E. Youne 
Witt PAYNE 


FULL PROSPECTUS 


All new subscribers for 1901, enrolied before December 
20, 1900, will receive the November and December issues for 


1900 free. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: ::On receipt of 5O cents the 


publishers will send the Atlantic for three months to any new sub- 


scriber. 
35 cents a copy. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


8 


. 


$4.00 a year. 
4 PARH STREET, BOSTON 
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THEODORE PARKER 
By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK 
With two Portraits. Crown 8vo, $2.00 


From the Boston Transcript : — 

it is likely to serve the needed purpose of attracting to Parker’s sug- 
gestive and really epoch-making career and writings the attention of a 
new generation that is in danger of forgetting how much it owes to the 
man and his thought. Mr. Chadwick’s is a book which, in almost 
every page, with its extracts and suggestions from Parker’s sermons 
and from the events of his life, makes one thirsty for the spring from 
which so pure and cool a stream of philosophy flowed. It also makes 
very interesting the plain yet inspiring story of Parker’s life. 


From the Congregationalist : — : 

It is the most readable, we think, of recent memoirs, and in concep- 
tion, handling, and style fairly revives the art of biography, which of 
late has seemed to be languishing. . . . The interest engaged at the 
outset is sustained to the close of the volume. There is not a dull 


" paragraph in it, hardly a page which is not lighted up by varied felici- 


ties of style, apt allusions, fitting phrase, playful humor, and delicate 
appeal to the finer sympathies of the heart. 


From the Portland Press : — 


Mr. Chadwick is so well known as a writer, as well as preacher, that 
his name in connection with any work stamps it at once as desirable 
and valuable. His charming style, his exquisite appreciation of every- 
thing true, poetic, and beautiful in nature and in human nature, makes 
whatever jie writes a satisfaction and a delight. Thus in his study 
of Theodore Parker, a great man and a great teacher, whose high 
qualities and remarkable attainment the world is just beginning to 
acknowledge, Mr. Chadwick has done us an unspeakable service. 


From the Christian Register [Rev. S. J. BARRows] : — 

Parker is a national figure. He was an apostle of mental, civil, and 
personal liberty. Like the Isaiahs and Jeremiahs, he was both 
prophet and patriot. A new generation needs to know him in the 
truthful relation in which he is presented in this volume. It is a bril- 
liant contribution to American biography. Mr. Chadwick has per- 
fectly assimilated his material,and enriched it with his abundant culture, 
his sparkling wit, graceful allusion, and poetic charm. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


11 East *7th Street, New York 


L HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
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Experience 


@ atid « 


Reputation 


Form a most effective combination in the manufacture and sale 
of BICYCLES; but these lamentably fail in a wheel having 
no intrinsic value in itself, It must of necessity be one that has 
pasted the experimental stage — time-tried, thoroughly-known 
product which can be sold with confidence in its ability to meet 
¥ the most exacting requirements. 


66 99 wis BEER, IS HOW 

SUCH A BICYCLE IS 1S HOW, 

THE WORLD-FAMOUS WHIT AND i 
“KING OF WHEELS.” 


. WANTED: -- Reliable, Enterprising Dealers. Special terms 
and prices. Address, 


bite Sewing Machine Co., 
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